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France: a 
channel or an 
ocean away? 

W e had left France before the Antoine Prosi, France's 
recent political excitements tional historian and profi 
for a month ol British-based Insiitut des Etudes Potidqi 
wanderings. But France is was the key figure in f 


W e had left France before the 
recent political excitements 
for a month ol British-based 
wanderings. But France is 
never far away oil the same. In Wales, 
the striking miners’ children arc taking 
French holidays, thanks to the CGT 
union- And w’c are making linguistic 
progress. Crack the phonetic code nnd 
ehiet the nearby village of Eglwyswrw 
becomes the Eglise or church of St 
Uru. 

But as sve renew contact with some 
of the pillars of the British education 
system and encounter sonic of its 
hidden props, the contrasts in values 
reassert themselves. I think of n young 
man from Liverpool whose only way to 
combat the job shortage - “no perma- 
nent teaching jobs on offer here!" - is 
to combine three days a week in 
primary school with part-time work in 
a prison nnd a mental hospital. 

Frightening, this intra-mural activ- 
ity? No. fascinating and something 
which has made him professionally, if 
not financially, happy to be trained as a 


he works with. Teaching creative writ- 
ing work unlocks the mental doors if 
not the physical ones. He says he is the 
learner laced with "pupils" unashamed 
to express their emotions. 

, l think too of a Londdn-bnscd 
primary school teacher, an Irish- 
woman. much in dernnnd to combine 
her classroom work with the telling of 
folk stories in the local library. Under- 
lying the excitement of the story, there 
is craftsmanship and expertise, ft is 
with her I eaten an Open University 
programme about community- 
oriented learning In her native Belfnst. 
This ranges From self-help groups to 
reorganized classes in the local com- 
prehensive, with adults welcome to 
work for GCE. The students, both 
young and old. think that the atmos- 
phere is wonderful. It is impressive. 

But it is a film which would certainly 
arouse official and union controversy 
in France, though I can think of 
individuals who would have lifted it. 
The idea that teachers might have a 
relationship with their pupils which is 
anything other than the transmission 
of knowledge is one consenting adults 
might talk about in private. But 
openly? Non et non ei non t 

Child snatching 
by the State 

When the professor of education at 
Strasbourg University, Louis Legrand, 
flew a kite in an official report in 1983 
that pupils hi French comprehensive 
schools ought to have a tutor, and what 
is more should choose one,. the reac- 
tions ranged from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. It was unfair, it might give 
the teacher ah advantage (another 


plie!) ;-ov(fr pupils; It -was .Another 
example of trie State trying to snatch 
children. from the family, and more. 

But those French whose views about 
the effectiveness of . education are 
based qn observation, and : not just on. 


political loyalties or ideology,; arc 
returning to the fray, A decode ago. 
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Antoine Prost. France's best educa- 
tional historian and professor at the 
hntiuit des Etudes Politiques in Paris, 
was the kev figure in a report on 
secondary education, which noted that 
teachers shut their eyes to changes in 
society - nnd their pupils: “le con rant 
passe 'null. " 

Today, the chairman of the official 
committee which recently reported on 
the tyctes ( fifth year and upwards) 
which the Government would like to 
take 80 per cent of the age group within 
lOyeors, rather than the present 50. he 
inveighs against the continued short- 
sightedness of teachers and the stupid- 
ity of some polemical bestsellers which 
suggest that teaching is the passive 
transmission of facts. 

I saw him in action in front of an 
audience at Beaubourg the other day, 
the fastidious researcher suddenly 
transformed into a tornado. “When 
you throw back pupils' work like that" 
L zing! and a book hits the floor - 
"donTyou think this is a relationship?” 

One can only wish him well. When I 


kinder with n pupil being shunted 
between her divorcing parents the 
answer was instantaneous. “ Madame 
Corbett! We are teachers, not social 
work era!" 

But on professional grounds British 
teachers might envy French colleagues 
in at least one respect . The British ones 
I've quoted had anti-nuclear stickers on 
their cars. “Don't you know?" said .the 
Belfast Indv- "We're part of the- 
Marxist-bi as- which-is-rot ling- British 
education to much of the great British 
public." She draws my attention to a- 
shot in the Open University programme 
of a wall on which was painted: “Work- 
ers are the slaves of the capitalist 
society. Women are the slaves of the 
slaves." 

In France, Marx has after all been 
digested by the educated of all persua- 
sions: a historical reference to be taken 
into account, whether or not they like 
the analysis, just like Darwin and 
Freud. I have never seen anything 
' there like the witch-hunting I now 
notice here, even in sections of the 
quality press. Nor could I see journal- 
ists or politicians getting away with 
mere smears. * • 

In the only French incident of cur- 
' ricular bias l can think of - one major 
publisher was under attack for sup- . 
posedly producing, ultra-left fifth-year 
'. economics and : sixth-year history text* 

: books a couple of years ago - both the 
‘ source and me form of the complaint. 

were shown up by other publishers as 
; bizarre. The move fizzled out. 

. But French teachers do have an 
advantage - 1 think now- iri having the 
curriculum outlines hammered out at 
national level between the inspecto- 
. rate and the representatives of the 
teachers' associations, and when 
■’ ^approved by the. Ministry,' made the 
!qutllne. within which publisher^ and 
v teachers must-work. •' 

! That puts accountability wherieUt 
‘ i cjan-pfoperly. fce exercized. It makes 
. , the . public better informed: .And- it 

necessitates the adoption of probe- 
; durps for ^.dealing with controversial 



Parisian holiday . . .a welcome for the miners* children 



issues In the classroom. "Parts of 
everyone's educational birthright", as 
the co-authors of Hachctte's successful 
history textbook series, which covers 
the nineteenth and twentieth century, 
Jean Mathiex and Rene Benichi put to 
me the other day. 

Reopening an 
emotional sore 

;* They were explaining hbw In their 
latest textbook - for second-year sixth- 
form programmes - they have had to 
deal with the Algerian war, still an 
■emotional sore to the French. The 
method is reminiscent of Laurence 
Stenhouse’s Humanities Curriculum 
Project (which British teachers 
thought was treading on their terri- 
tory); Allied with the well-presented, 
text is a selection of contemporary and 
^conflicting evident - photographs « 
and detracts from documents. ■ r.v* 

' Major public, controversies about 
the curriculum are not- necessarily 
. negajiye. Recent ones are quite rightly 
^fiercest: in the literary subjects. 

- (Antoine Frost's; committee recorded 
, impressive Improvement in achieve- 
ment in ntoths, economics andhmdern 
' language!) Thus philosophy has made , 

‘ Up some of its Ipsj ground and is how , 

; compulsofy in . technical .education. 
-History , is being; reintroduced into 
primary school?, where it lias been lost 
; i in a mishmash in the spaces between 
v the French three .Rs; And teachers ■ 
-,i hqve been told to pay mord attention 
to chronology, put the baby is still it) . 

■ .tlfe bath. T|ic programmes have pot 

■ been - hysterically jettisoned. : • . . . 

' .Ope should perhaps underline that.. 

ronrammo is classroom-proof,;., 
‘ ‘ )ry row ;I dropped jntoj 
ip non-smart: - Paris 
ijo sit in -ob, a! fourth-'. 

t teacher wak'ddmlrable^r 

ig. heir pUptls ; to draw; on famllv 1 
jrics to’ Sudobrt dr ’ 
m 


free discussion put on for my benefit, 
one girl immediately complained that 
“history wasn't as good as last yenr 
when our teacher gave us lists of 
dates.” A story with n sad ending. 
“Don’t use my name," said the 
teacher. "1 don’t wont to attract an 
inspector's attention." 

Back to Paris next week to sec how 
the energetic, Intelligent (and Byro- 


nic) Jean-Pierre Chevencrncntismak 

logout. Wmhebetoolntewjjg^ 
His Ideas are somewhat anri^ij 
Tony Bonn’s. But unlike Bean UvJ 
be the policies not the privOeHft ■» 
personality which comes under u* 
microscope. I won'tbesony t° gel 
buck to the French daily press. 

Anne Corbett 
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Down, 

2 . He'd pul 

3 Even 

...SSffiS S*. Wi 


Across 

I Poor little ereotpret (11), 
‘••'9 More . .changes; pul 

around by a ruler (7 ) ' 
10 Precise Instruction to 
enforce payment (5) . '• 

II Such pomposity Is not a 

front- (4) ; • • : 

12 A time when the popu- 
' lacc is at crops purposes? 

. 14 badly teased; but not- 
• standing for |t (6) 


16 Rushes about and puis 
y<Su in your place (p) . . 


,18> One has a job to get' 

• money from ono (8) 

19 State of a hut that needs 
pulling in ordor (4) . 

22 A measure of restraint 

23 Locate . unpleasant 

smell,- but this wortl 

• cure, it- (7). 

24 Advisers ore repre- 
sented on opposite sides 

fin 


6 Kind of rewd _ , • 

- ' disease ibwfJSU 

7 Doggednfu " “y.ij . ■ 

from its L p 

1$ A^ couple •* j ■ 

"caw b 

. 21 Just fltw' t'I ... 

. ..—I. rla IW* 
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L.e.a.s attack 
‘special case’ 
claims on 
teachers’ pay 


Bie otanagement side in the teachers’ 
My dispute will tell the arbitrators on 
Monday that there are no grounds for 
making teachers a “special case" in pay 

T tintions. 

an abrasive 60-page submission of 
evidence to the arbitration panel, local 
education authority employers dismiss 
me teachers’ claim that money could 
KBAilable lo increase the 4.5 per cent 
offer already on the table. 

They goon to adopt a harsh “market 
wees argument that teachers do not 
higher relative pay to maintain 


, HE panel evidence pages 10,11 

of the education service, 
■MfWni that there is no reason why 
“ Vpvfrnment should find extra 

BUbmlssion, acquired by The 
£w-Ja(es: "The Management Panel 
argument for isolating 
2E , : fcr special treatment in the 
rap- pay round." 

jJJJaianagement evidence rejects 
JSH* 1 " 1 with other groups of local 
JSJjf jSLlwblie sector workers, 
BJ. it- S" !* avc received awards 
g man the 4.5 per cent offered lo 

nfe JK l , ude Police, firemen, nurses 
National Health Scr- 

S,8 it fln< * somc coun * 

workers. Tliere were special 
- rgJecU ihc-claim that the Hought- 


by Mike Durham 


on Report set a "benchmark” by which 
teachers' pay should be judged relative 
to other professions. 

“L.e.a.s. can only pay what they can 
afford and what is sufficient to recruit 
andretain teachers of suitable quality." 

But the evidence of teaching unions 
asserts that local authorities or the 
Government could find ways of paying 
classroom teachers more, despite the 
constraints of cosh limits. 

The teachers say that cash limits are 
flexible for favoured groups. They 





Reluctant mountaineers 

I advised to stay at home 

"A cimtlnr urair mlilil h, Cr..’.—, I I ' ■ .9/ 


Ministers 
insist on 


' icc and nurses. . , . . 

A similar way could be found, for 
financing the teachers' pay award. 
Cash limits are not inviolable. 

The Teachers' Panel submission 
argues that teachers pay has dropped 
bnck by comparison with other profes- 
sional groups since the Houghton 
Committee awarded them comparabil- 
ity in 1974. 

It claims a marked deterioration in 
the financial and social standing of 
teachers since then. Teachers, it adds. 


by Bert Lodge 


arc facing an even more stressful job. 

A section called "Today’s Teacher" 
- reported in last week's TES- argues 


that classroom teachers deserve more 
sympathy from the arbitrators because 
of the Increasing demands of the job. 

The management side claims, 
however, that in a shrinking job mar- 
ket, with a steady availability of high- 
quality young teachers eager to enter 
the profession, there is no reason for 
l.e.a.s. to revalue the teacher’s job. • 


Expeditions are not necessarily a good 
thing for city youngsters, according to 
one of the country’s leading exponents 
of outdoor pursuits. 

Mr Rob Cdlfister, a climbing in- 
structor at Plas y Brenin National 
Centre for Mountain Activities, North 
Wales, has condemned the indiscri- 
minate invasion of the hills by young 

S le indifferent to the outdoor life. 

youngsters could get just as much 
action, thrills and adventure if they 
stayed at home, he maintains. 

have for some yeare vehemently 
defended myself against the charge, 
thut I and others like me are filling our 
tiny but precious mountains with 
youngsters who do not want to be there 
and gain nothing by being there. Now I 
am peginning to have my doubts,” he 


writes in Adventure Education, the under a boulder. 


journal of the National Association for 
Outdoor Education. 

Mr Collister calls for adventure 
activities to start in the dty and only 
progress gradually to (he couutiy. 

Youth Opportunities Programme 
courses have created a fresh invasion, 
"a good idea in themselves . ; . .but 
many youngsters attend only grudging- 
ly because otherwise (hey would not be 
paid ... The educational benefit 
does not justify the environmental 
damage." 

Every lake in Snowdonia contains 
tin cans and broken glass, he claims. 
“High camp. sites' are betrayed from 
afar by rings of stones. Goser inspec- 
tion reveals a wider circle of blue 
Marvel sachets and poly bags and in all 
probability a pile of rubbish shoved 
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Extra benefit urged to light poverty 




tmSSS'JSS under lhreat 6f 
SbB t!S!^£ reasur y- shou l d be 
p ^f. erty amon 8 

RMreh S?o p « 1 ' a “? rdin g to new 
' The wr flrl « o1 University. 
tosKK U 181 Government figures 


plcmentary benefit. 

’ He claims that child benefit is essen- 
tial for poor famiUtIe5-ea it_ Increases 
the incomes of those who fail to claim 
family income supplement or sup- 


that (he ® ur ? s ' plementary benefit. Fifty per cent of 

Wstty has risen faSh entitled to family income supple- 

i"Sn 3o r s ,n s r * daim ? • 

number of children Government ministers have con- 
.tty one, million between 1977. firmed that they are conddenngtmnng. 
■k - ■. chid benefit as n&rt of a review of the 


^® r ' Townsend, , of the 

. of socfal 

lu.L- ""IQOn. SflVi'a Famil.. _..cr 


5S ys:a is suff «* 


by Susannah Kirkman 

and mothers, child benefit improves 
lenefit is e«en- the disposable income of families with 
as ft increases children compartd wjlh : households 
id fall to claim .without eUldren,. according to the 
menl or report. Families with children should 

?v ner rent of bear the whole burden of decreas- 
ncomes^ole P ub, . ic expenditure, Professor 


ment do not claim it. 

Government ministers have con- 
firmed that they are concidering taxing 
child benefit as part of a review of the 
social security system. The tax would 
mean a reduction in benefit of nearly 
£2 for 85 per cent of families: 

But as well as contributing to the . 
dietary and health needs, of children 


Townsend says. Yet for some years 
they have been paying disprop- 
ortionately higher taxes than those 
without children. . 


been paying dlsprop- 
higher taxes than those 


He asserts that child benefit is one of 
the most effective ways of helping poor 
families because it Is universal, and no 
disincentive to seeking paid employ- 
ment. 

The Government Is reneging on. 


earlier promises to protect child be- 
nefit, Professor Townsend insists. The 
report quotes the Secretary of State for 
Social ‘Services issuing "a categorical 
guarantee about chi lo benefit. We do 
not intend and never intended to- 
chonge the basis of that benefit'’ 
(Hansard, June 27. 1983). 

Professor Townsend would like 
child benefit to be index-linked. 

Fewer Children, More Poverty: on 
Incomes Plan, by Peter Townsend. 
Department of Social Administratiohi 
School of Applied Social Studies, 
University of Bristol. 40 Berkeley 
Square, Bristol' BSR 1HY-. Price £3.’ 


Government ministers have Instructed 
the exam boards to make sure that they 
cater for pupils who wish to lake a 
16-plus exam In a religion other than 
Christianity. 

But at the same time they must also 
offer syllabuses solely concerned with 
the study of Christianity. 

“We would expect the great mujority 
of candidates will wish to follow sylla- 
buses concerned wholly or mainly with 
Christianity, but provision has to be 
made, as the criteria allow, for the 
minority of candidates who, as at 


ir Keith Joseph says In a letter to Sir 
Wilfred Cockcroft, chairman of the 
Secondary Examinations Council. 

The Education Secretary and Mr- 
Nicholas Edwards, (he Welsh Secret- 
ary, were responding to the exam 
boards* proposals for 16-plus exams In 
religious studies; which they have 
broadly welcomed. 

To ensure that the subject Is studied 


In sufficient depth, they recommend 
that no child doing a course in compa- 
rative religion should study more than 


three of (lie major world creeds. 

Elsewhere, the ministers reiterate 
their call for exam papers ordlfTerln 


ircJr.VJ.MlT. I 


dates or varying ability and recommend 
that questions should be angled to- 
wards testing understanding and critic- 
al evaluation not just factual recall. 

More 16-plus responses, page 5. 
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Fresh blood 

“New blood" (rickles i nlo 
primary research. 5 

Photocopy deal 

Education authorities agree to 
payout for photocopying. 6 

Heads challenge 

Bert Lodge on a democratic .• 
challenge tothepowerofthe 
head. •• • =• •• • • " ‘8.: 


Platform 

An A level examiner reflecia on 
the standard of this summer’s 
scripts 

Animsl activist 

Sqsan Thomas Interviews Jean 
Pink , the drte-tlme teacher who 

became chairman of the 

country’s fastest-gro wing animal 
welfare organization. ..j 1 

Not safari? 

Sara Parkpr visits A traditional • ; 





Ghanaian village -in darkest 
1 Hertfordshire (pictured) 


Arte/Books 

Dennis Hacked reviews a 
biography of Nehru, Elisabeth 
Henry reviews CV Wedgwood’s 
new history. Pierre Waiter 
discusses the current political 
unease in Spain; Nigc|ta Laws or 
on new feminist writing; ' 

Brandon Russell. Katyn Waller, 
and Kenny Maihicson on short 
stories; Gerald Haigh on 
children's literature. 

ELF textbooks : 

’ ■ f ' ' 1 '• lfc-22 


Resouf ces/Modta 

Voices from the Post; Liz Heron 
visits the Sound und Video 
Archive at the London History 
Workshop Centre. David Self 
reviews audiotapes and filmstrips 
on religion; Gillian Klein reviews 
Channel 4's People to People: 
Struggles for Black 
> Community : GIIHhh Macdonald 
on Let’s Paries Frnnglals. 
described as "ail unprecedented 
kind of educational 
' programme”. 23,24 
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R eports of a move by a group of industrial- 
ists (prodded, no doubt by Mr Kenneth 
Baker)- to set up an industry-sponsored 
college or joint training centre to step up 
the supply of graduate information technologists 
(page 3) follow close on the heels of the recent 
first report of Hie Butcher Committee on In- 
formation Technology. John Butcher MP. par- 
liamentary undersecretary of slate at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, headed a group 
which included industrialists and academics as 
well as Mr Peter Brooke, the higher education 
minister at the Department of Education and 
Science, which estimated that there is now an 
absolute shortage of 1,500 IT-relntcd graduates 
(mainly in electronics and computing science), 
which will rise to 5.000 by 1987-418 unless 
something is done. 

As the report itself acknowledges, figures for 
shortages are pretty speculative: it is not really 
realistic to imagine a world in which supply and 
demand are in complete equilibrium. The labour 
market has its own way of filling up gaps - by 
upgrading, by substitution, by increasing rewards 
to winkle out expertise wherever it may be found. 
But Mr Butcher and his colleagues had anecdotal 
evidence io suggest "a very rapid upward move- 
ment in pay levels" - something which, if 
substantiated, would make this different from 


n . EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
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Putting up the ante 


previous generalized claims ahout shortages of 
engineers. 

The DES projections suggest that the universi- 
ties and polys are increasing the supply of these 
specialists: plans up to 1989-1990 forecast a 24 per 
cent rise in electrical and electronic engineering; a 
44 per cent rise in mathematics; a 61 per cent rise 
in computer science and a 20 per cent rise in 
physics. This represents nor just a global switch to 
science and engineering but within the science 
and engineering category, to disciplines related to 
IT. It is obvious (though the report glosses the 
I point over) that the university cuts of 1980 have 
not helped. Even if science and technology was, 
to some extent, sheltered, the universities' output 
in most of these professional areas seems to be on 
a plateau, and many of the increases for which the 
DES is now taking credit come from the 
polytechnics which, against DES policy, took 
advantage of the 1980 university cuts to increase 
their share of higher education. 

The Government is clearly looking to industry 
to inject more resources and effort. The immedi- 
ate need would seem to be for more courses and 
programmes to turn graduates with a science and 
engineering background (but not necessarily in 
the disciplines immediately related to IT) into 
useful information technologists. Industrialists 
are, it seems, willing to provide key executives as 


visiting professors and lecturers, help with the 
supply of modem equipment, “commission uni- 
versities and polytechnics to supply contract 
education e.g. conversion courses, development 
courses, updating programmes", and enter into 
joint commercial ventures with academic institu- 
tions which would enable universities and col- 
leges to share in the fruits of combined en- 
deavours. Such cooperation could take many 
forms and, ideally, build up the resources and 
expertise of selected existing institutions. This 
must be a better idea than to start up new 
“private" colleges from scratch for ideological 
reasons; especially if (as it is) time is of the 
essence. 

One major issue is hinted at in the Butcher 
report but only in passing. That is the supply of 
teachers. Information technology draws on the 
same supply of graduate scientists and engineers 
as higher and further education, and on some of 
the disciplines which have been hardest to recruit 
for secondary schools, too. The more effort goes 
into publicizing the opportunities in IT, and 
providing conversion courses for mathematicians 
and physicists to join in the gathering of the 
spoils, the harder it will become to hold on to, let 
alone improve the recruitment of, “hard” scien- 
tists into teaching. 

The more teachers learn about computing and 
develop some expertise in the application of 


computers to solve educational problem* 
more likely ,l will be that some ofltelt 
post will seek to convert their skills to tenS) 
industry. (Nor will lechers take kSf£ 
suggestion that they should themselves 
tar own in-service training in 
schools - see Letters, page 12 - when th« 
government and industry showering indu^ 
on those who go in for transfer courses!) 

It could be that this is already causing a slkhi 
increase in teacher wastage. It would berixtrem. 
y strange if Mr Kenneth Baker's informal 
technology panegyrics did not cause some wm 
teachers to investigate the chances of matin 
their version of this famous “switch" which Ifcsa 
the centre of government policy. 

Certainly, this emphasis on directly markets 
skills will throw into sharp relief the salsa 
differentials between those in education - in d 
institutions, higher, further, primary and seew- 
dary - and those whose value has suddenly bets 
discovered by the electronics industry and thw 
concerned with the application of compulm 
throughout industry and commerce. It will be do 
use the Government complaining about a sbor- 
togc of high quality schqpj specialists in science 
and mathematics a few. years from now: ministers 
should go into this with their eyes open and face 
the implications of what they are doing for(dsre 
one say it) Burnham arbitration. 


COMMENT 


Copying on 
thecheap 

The photocopying agreement ham- 
mered out between the E.e.a.s and the 
Copyright Licensing Agency, even in 
its modest preliminary form (page 6), 
is rather like the Health and Safety 
regulations: obviously right but mind- 
boggling in its implications. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
the authors and publishers of text- 
books have a case. The more capita- 
tion has been squeezed, the, more 
prevalent has become the practice of 
spreading it thinly through thousands 
oF_ worksheets, Tatlier than concen- 
trated into expensive sets of books. 

Illegal photocopying must by now be 
so deeply embedded in the fabric of 
School life. that putting a figure and a 
price on It is a Herculean task. The 
figure of £350,000. foT a year’s photo- 
copying rights is agreed to be only a 
. modest start. 

A truer reflection of the state of play 
• is probably to be found in the wave of 
pure panic which engulfed Manches-' 
ter’s Schools and colleges earlier this, 


Second opinion - 


bias in the 
classroom 

Ladjf Olga Maitland’s dossier to Sir 
Keith Joseph on ..political Jjias in 
schools (FES', August. 3) must surely 
introduce a new element into the battle 
for control of the curriculum -vriictlicj 1 
hidden hr formal. On what basic 
premises are these riew' battle lines ' 
being drawn up? On what criteria does 
a pblftical pressure group such : as 
“women and families . for defence" 
drnvv up critiques for, consideration of 
“political ’ bias” . inside secondary 
schools?. 

But, first, could one suggest; tenia; ' 
tively, ‘.that politicians,' as • well as ' 

■ ■•» *- t a \ : 1 1 nil I > • 
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year, when n court order led to a 
massive operation (later abandoned in 
disarray) to collect all photocopies 
which might infringe copyright laws. 

It was the prospect of more legal 
injunctions to follow which clearly 
persuaded the local education associa- 
tions that tome sort of financial 
arrangement would have to be arrived 
at. Any individual l.e.a, which chooses 
to opt out of paying its share of the first 
lump sum will be gambling against 
facing a legal action of its own. 

At present, there seems little incen- 
tive to opt out. since £350,000 split 104 
ways looks a reassuringly small price to 
pay, but if the cost rises much beyond 
£2m, it could look very different. 

We shall presumably have to wait a 
year or two to see the full extent of this 
new drain on capitation (If that is how 
the l.e.a.s choose to balance their 
books), but leaving aside the risk of 
further classroom cuts, the effects 
might not be all bad. 

Photocopying takes up an inordin- 
ate amount of teaching and resource ' 
staff time and , though some un- 
doubtedly believe that developing 
their own worksheet product can be 
sounder educationally than textbook 
learning, there will he. many who 
thankfully give it up if it is no longer a 

.parents and teachers, have some re- 
sponsibility to give guidance to~lhc 
young? What, therefore, should one 
deduce from the situation depicted in 
the recent report, where a stiiden t whb 
was a young party ac(iv|st. In this case a . 
Young Conservative , who hod already 
made h|s political position clear to his 
classmates and was krtovyri to be absent 
fromulass in order to attend the annual 
party c'qnferehee. then claimed tb he 
surprised at the desire of his cbiqtcm- 
ppraries to' engage . iijrrj in debme? 
What kind; bf political guidance is 
/being given to a young man, i just 
finding his L feet -within his chosen 
political - p&rty structure, that, he 
chpdsps to channel cpmiiipnis ’through 
; a political pressure firmip rgther ithfui 
through Itis parents; subject teacher or 
hend toucher or contacts With; the Ideal, 
education structure? ^ Evans' hUs 
been accepted Imp an open sixth forjn 
and has enjoyed ;a wide; freedom pr . 
chbico IbvOr subject bptlon$V a|terhfe' 
tlye. syllabUSeSiaTjbelhg.Veltestab- 
Ushed O and A jevjd courses Irv'use 


demonstrable economy. 

L.e.a.s would be wrong to see a 
licence to copy as way of reducing their 
bill for books. Used on any scale rs a 
substitute for buying books, the photo- 
copying machine is an expensive lux- 
uury. Whar this agreement 'is about is 
recognizing the property rights of 
authors and publishers, not a cheap 
way to avoid buying books. 

Broad base 
for CATE 

It has taken longer than expected to 
announce the members of CATE- the 
latest acronymic creation which 
shrouds the Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. Professor 
William Taylor’s appbintment. as 
chairman was made known In April 
when Circular 3/84 set out the proce- 
dure by which existing teacher educa- 
tion courses are to be reviewed. The 
council wilt use the criteria set out in 
the Annex to the Circular as the basis 
for accreditation. Whether a course is 
deemed to satisfy the criteria will 
ultimately depend on the Secretary of 

comment exist. 

WRatever way be the nature of thr 

influences outside school on Mr 
Evans!; the comments made in The 
. TES report seem to Offer some' indica- 
• tion of the criteria being used For this 
. . new line of attack on the - existing 
school curriculum. 

; Histpry teachers, familiar with the 
well-wotn arguments bn bias in history 
teaching will nbte a new dimension, 
that ‘’bias” relates specifically to issues 
concerning American Foreign policy 
the KGB and C|4D. The brief account 
given oh the syllabus contents followed 
by Mr.Evans can be explained in terms 
Of rhetorical devices used for. scoring 
debating points, but if still remains a 
startlingly inaccurate overvie* of the 
, WorfrMf Evans was actually asked tb 
do in order to complete hl^ examina- 
. . bon cbUrses in both A level history and 
; government :and pojitjes. 

; r' For (hose leaifhers concerned with 


V- . ... T TTIIH 

■ tne accurate use.oEwords and. on h 
' higher j level, pf. ■‘■political literacy” 

V jf ?"§ Jte. -ftwjiCT 'fe6nerationi the 

■ tfy* 1 ' tJv $ r-i'rf j. ■» • 


State's decision - CATE is only advis- 
ory - but in practice CATE's recom T 
mendatian will be' what clinches it. 

Securing accreditation will farce the 
colleges and university departments to 
go through a number of hoops: no 
course will be approved which is not 
supported by a local committee on 
which “the providing institution, local 
education authorities in the area, prac- 
tising school teachers and members of 
the community outside the education 
service are represented". In assessing 
the quality of the courses presented to 
it, CATE is clearly expected to rely 
heavily on HMI reports and, through 
HMI assessors, on the less formal 
judgments of HMI. Presumably the 
only likely circumstance in which the 
Education Secretary would set aside 
CATE’s advice would be where the 
Council disregarded strong HMI 
views. But no doubt the Council will 
also Form its own judgments. A visita- 
tion programme will take Its members 
round the relevant institutions to see 
and hear for themselves. 

. On the face of it, a brand-based 
committee has been mustered which 
includes the president of the NUT, the 
secretary of the Secondary Heads 
Association, a Conservative and a 
Labour education committee chair-, 

number of well-used, terms in popular 
currency have taken on new meaning. 

•• “Eeft-wing”, "propaganda”, “political 
, indoctrination”, now run easily off the 
tongue for many people, as indeed 
does “fascism”. Is there now a new 
• connotation to each of these familiar 
words? Can pi] one's colleagues, for 
example,' from widely differing back- 
grounds and attitudes, all deserve the 
Mme quick labelling? (Should teachers 
acting (n a professional capacity re- 
spond tb such stereotyping done from 
a party political stance?) ‘Equally, 
when does "discussion” now. become 
•'propaganda"? Which set of ideas is 
being subsumed under the umbrella of 
’‘bias’’ or “doctrine”? Is this misuse of 
terms merely the result of one stu- 
dent’s individual political perception 
;dr is it port of a wider movement to 
redefine the terms on which the curri- 
culum in our schools is structured? Are 
..examination courses to be redefined 
according to these criteria? 

, ; Lady Olga Maitland's only other 
. 'contact with ;this -school, to : my- know- 
s ledge^has Bee'rt ■ riS orle' of four ! iih vifed 

• v-i'V v-J- :;Avyi » ) t ’ < * 


man, an assistant polytechnic director, 
two college principals (one from an 
l.e.a. college, one from a Church 
college) and an assortment which con- 
tains two CEOs, a chief inspector.* 
professor of education, 6 head. * 
secondary school head of department, 
an education correspondent and a 
couple of senior industrial managers. 
Dr Bernice Martin and Mr Rentori 
Bnmbrough, two university dons, w« 
there, presumably, to add a W® 
Joseph ile rigour. Dr David Ha- 
greaves, the ILEA chief inspect 
turns up In the guise of Sir Keiffls 
favourite radical educator, and alt t« 
more welcome for that. 




:: Litre rja 




panel members for an out I 

debate. At this panel <Hsc“W»J 
was the opportunity for c '’ er ? rf 
explore the issues of partner 
to the “women and family 
fence” group. Such formal dlseu^ 
especially among senior s 

the wider 

education system has been * 

. in . a parliamentary 

surely is the acreptedstntusrf^ 

debates, both within an open i 
and within schools, in 
participation in that should 

hidden and formal etyried* ^-(l 
surely be structured^ W 
implications of this d ° ssier . 
deserve serious ^|o^^ 

Helen O’ Malleus head oj 
■ and social sciences 
Vimli&Schbol! ';-] j . ijeA ■ 
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US college 
-in London 


American educational enterprise is to 
nourish In the 10-acrc site in London's 
Regents Park formerly owned by Bed- 
ford College. 

Rockford College, Illinois, has ac- 
quired the 27-year lease of the site IVoin 
the Crown Estate Commissioners at a 
real of £800,000 a year. The Commis- 
sioners, who had bought the site back 
from Bedford for some £7in, have also 
agreed to contribute £1.75m towards a 
£im rehirbishment of the buildings. 

All Rockford’s students will spend 
six months of their four-year course at 
the college, to be renamed Regent’s 
College, studying cultural and liberal 


NEWS 


arts. They will occupy about half the 
planned 800 places. 

The site, has been released because 
Bedford la merging with Royal Hollo- 
way College In Surrey. 

$ Right: Dr Norman Stewart, presi- 
dent of Rockford College, outside the 
former Bedford College. 



IT Minister asks industry 
to fond private university 


The Idea of setting up a privately 
funded university to boost Britain's 
output of information technology 
graduates appears to have come from 


by Biddy Passmore 


the Government, not from industry. 

But it was stressed in Whitehall this 
week that it was only a sketch of an 
idea and largely the brainchild of one 
minister. 

. Mr Kenneth Baker, the minister for 
information technology, outlined the 
pan for a university funded by indus- 
try, which could be turning out 1,000 
graduates by 1990, in a Letter to the 
heads of leading electronics firms. 
When he then discussed it with n group 
or them, including Lord Weinstock, 
chairman of GEC, they stressed the 
mmculties involved if industry had to 
u n w ^ ole P ra ject itself. 

Mr Baker apparently suggested at 
one stage that the shortage olqualified 
graduates was so acute that firms 
should reach agreement on setting up 
Jm new “university institute" by Octo- 
u, ? r f* er to start appointing staff. 
Hu initiative followed the recent 


respond fast enough. 

Although Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary, would be ideolo- 
gically attracted to a university fi- 
nanced by industry, the Department of 
Education was not formally consulted 
before the plan was put forward and is 
considerably annoyed by the DTI 
move. 

The DES accepts that there is a 
shortage of graduates in this field but 
shares the view expressed this week by 
vice-chancellors and lecturers that it is 1 
absurd to pump money into a new 
university while cutting back on ex- 


isting technological universities like 
Salford. 

Even if industry could finance the 
considerable running costs of a new 
institution, the Government would 
still have to find the money for student 
grants, the DES points out. 

It would prefer to build on the 
Department’s existing information 
technology initiative, a£3ft-40m three- 
year programme to boost output from 
two-year sub-degree, first degree and 
postgraduate conversion courses. 

Tne DES and DTI are believed to be 
asking the Treasury jointly for an extra 


publication of a report by Mr John 
Butcher, a junior minister at the 
ytpartment of Trade and Industry, 
S5»fi«g ^at Britain was alreaay 
stwit of some 1,500 information tech- 
graduates and that the number 
within three years. 
'fbeDTl thlriks the public education 
system is too slow and inflexible to 


ILEA questioned 

Sir Keith ioseph has put renewed 
R^ureon the Inner London Educo- 
j|°n Authority t6 tackle weaknesses in 

Ster a,,h6Noi,hU,n - 

In a letter to the authority this week 
w demanded details of the steps it was 
SgtO improve the sociology and 
®PPued social studies courses, which 
sharply. criticized last October by 
Majesty’s Inspectorate. 

•ubc inspcctora said the polytechnic 
Jjfflllted tod many poor achievers to 


-- -rp miwitvvtuaiJT Uitiwu 

foaj much of the teaching was 




Kenneth Baker 


Arnold Weinstock 



by Hilary Wilce 


..““.Keith wants to know what criteria 
■[Mscd to decide the numbers of 
JESS, entry students” • (usually 
TOdertilcally unqualified adults). 


i,»j in 



Too much emphasis on technology and 
computer studies in schools could put 
girls off science and engineering, the 
Women’s Engineering Society be- 
lieves. , ' 

In a surprising warning, the society 
has told the chairman of tpe School 
‘ Curriculum Development Committee, 
Professor Roger Blin-Stoyle, that the 
teaching of technology, “is of only 
marginal usefulness .0° promoting 
girls^ science), and we doubt whether 
teachers are the best : vehicles for 
implementing a technology program- 
me. We do not think that technology 
should be ignored but it shou d be 
regarded as a tool, us 811 a '“ fo 

10 "^mflarly, the computer is a tool. It 
is desirable that computing should 
permeate the whole curriculum, espe- 
cially in non-science, pon-maihemnttc- 

Olj?P‘«V aim In a . 


Among the others are that: physics 


should be made compulsory up to 16, 
that the physics syllabus should be 
made more interesting to girls (poss- 
ibly through using more environmen- 
tal and medical examples), and that 
primary science should be improved, 

. Professor Daphne Jackson, presi- 
dent bf the society, said: “We fear that 
if craft, design and technology come to 
dominate over science many girls will 
switch off completely - the kind of girls 
who now come to engineering through 
science - as I did.” 
the society was not against teaching 
technology arid computer studies, she 
said. It was a question of balance. 
Many girls were now wondering 
whetner they had a chance to take up. 
engineering when they hadn’t done 
engineering drawing or CDT. “The 
answer to that is ‘o? course*. It's the 
science background which is crucial." 
“I feel we haven't yet sorted out the 
. .balance between science and technolor 
, gy r this Is oxfb of dyr worries ebppt the 
Technical and 'Vocational Education 
. Initiative,” Professor Jackson said. 


£50m over • the next three years to 

f ermit n Faster switch of resources 
rom arts and social sciences to “voca- 
tionally rclevom" courses in higher 
education. 

Mr Baker's proposal is understood 
to be for an institution which would 
offer both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses as well as shorter corres- 
pondence courses. 

It has been suggested that the institu- 
tion might be biased near the all- 
graduate Cranfield Institute of Tech- 
nology, which would validate . its 
courses. But Sir Henry Chilver, vice- 
chancellor of Cranfield, said this week 
he had not been approached on the 
subject. 

Tne recommendation in the Butcher 
Report most similar to this propopl 
was for “IT training companies" with 
equity participation by companies , 
higher education institutions and Gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile a Government call for 
increased cooperation between indus- 
try and education was made this week 
by Mr John Butcher, and Mr Peter 
Brooke, minister for higher education, 
who were helping to launch “Design by 
Experience, a series of nine major 
regional meetings organized by the 
Business and Technician Education 
Council. ... 

Tile meetings are aimed at securing 
practical on-the-job experience for 
advance design students.' 


NUPE strike 
threat over 
meals cuts 

Manual workers -at Gloucestershire 
County Council arc threatening to take 
action to protect (he working condi- 
tions of school meals staff. 

The council Is considering a package 
of cuts In the school meals service, 
which includes making dinner ladles 
casual workers. 

. Onq option la for school cooks to 
work a varying contract of 2S to 35 
hours a week and canteen assistants up 
to 20 hours. Hours would be changed 
each week according to demand and the 
council has suggested that If staff are 
not required for more than 15 weeks 
they might be entitled to redundancy ' 
payments. 

Mr Tony Williams, area officer of the 
National Union of Public Employees, 
has attacked the proposals and shop 
stewards will be rccoipmendlng la a 
mass meeting on August 30 strike 
action by the council’s 2,400 NUPE 
.members.- . .. ■. . .. 

, . Hie council Is seeking to eliminate 
the subsidy oti the school meals service, 
apart from Its legal requirements, 


Sir Keith to 
probe ‘bias’ 
at Pimlico 

by Susannah Kirkman 

Allegations of political bias levelled 
against Pimlico School by Lady Olga 
Maitland, chairman of Women and 
Families Eor Defence, are lobe investi- 
gated by Sir Keith Joseph, Education 
Secretary. 

Much of the evidence against other 
schools cited in a dossier compiled by 


Lady Maitland is too sketchy for Sir 
Keith to lake up. according to a 
spokesman for tne Department of 
Education and Science. But the case 
against Pimlico is stronger because of 
an ex : pupil’s detailed account of alleged 
left-wing bias at the school. 

Mr Timothy Evans, aged 19. had a 

g rivate interview with the Education 
ecretary in which he claimed that 


left-wing teachers were Indoctrinating 

n iils. [TES, August 4), 

n this week's TES (Second opiniun. 


page 2) Mrs Helen O'Malley, head. of 
the history and social sciences depart- 
ment at Pimlico, states that Mr Evans 
has presented “a startlingly inaccurate 
over-view” of the A level examination 
courses which he took. 

Ms O’Malley also told The TES this 
week that far from concentrating on 
.America's involvement in Asia and 
Central America - as Mr Evans claims 
- the school's modern history course 
includes nearly a year's work on pre- 
war history as well as detailed study of 
the internal policies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


Hopeful note 

oncampus 

places 

Northern Ireland's universities could 
increase the number of students on 
present funding levels without signifi- 
cantly damaging the system, says a 
report out this week. 

The now Northern Ireland working 
pnriy of the University Grants Com- 
. mil tec, also says in its report that over 
the next 10 years there will be growing 
numbers of students from me Irish 
Republic seeking places in the North. 

This is the first report of the working 
party, set up hi 1983 when the Pro- 
vince’s financial and academic affairs 
became the concern of the UGC. 

-The reshaping of higher education in 
Northern Ireland by the merger next 
October of tho New University of 
Ulster, and Ulster Polytechnic fea- 


co-operate to heller meet the needs of 
the. province.. 

■The report deplores the fact that so 
few Ulster students who go to British 
universities return after graduating. 


















I rflo o full-time teacher, GCH exam 
I ■ scnpts can bring few surprises, 
M hut as someone whose conne- 
*>°n with the brute facts of 
secondary schooling is tangential - [ 
am freelance" with n few private 
pupils - the moment in late June when 
Jim batch of fat official envelopes 
thud ominously on to the doormat? is 
almost exciting. Somewhere there 
might be someone extraordinarily 
good even a whole school of disci- 
plined, intelligent and sensitive candi- 
dates. I might be moved by the 
intensity of their response to n classic 
n . *eam something myself. 

Hut ail too soon the visions fide, and 
the reality of grinding hard work 
inserts itself, the examiner reduced to 
tne status of a machine, processing 
crucia! decisions with ruthless speed 
and detachment. 

The astern is not. 1 think, grossly 

,or ’ whlch 1 “™ in ' 
English nt A level assigns me about 250 

scripts, to be marked over a period of 

three weeks, emanating from a cross- 

section of schools, initially, ail the 

eJiTVn II ( ? T each J l“P cr the 
same 10 photocopied scripts, which are 

then discussed at a one-day confer- 
cncCi 

rmivSlTV I0 L laiTlbS MC tfie mOSl 
E™™ }? slaughter. Inevitably, one 
starts off with emotions of pity and 

Ullu- " ^ at should weigh one’s 
marking: literacy, critical ability, , 
knowledge of the text , the quality ofa 
school s teaching the possibility of a , 

Q« Ch mghl “”7 a university i 
place? So many possible criteria make , 
the conference an embarrassing occa- \ 
sren, even though there always seems \ 
to be a consensus about the top and i 
bottom levels. (They give themselves \ 

awa y " at the bqttom, the absurdly 
DreteritiniK ■ ih» i 


Marking time 

to be round in this summer’s scripts 


quotation and down for bad spelling, 
wiule another might feel instinctively 
charitable towards attempts at an ori- 
ginal argument. Within this middle 
range, everyone blushes nt one point 
or another for a mark waywardiy out of 
line, and pleads a brainstorm, exhaus- 
tion, or misconception. 

By the end of the day, however, one 
nas the impression that some sort of 
ralc-of-thiimb justice has been estab- 
lished, perhaps as much as one can 

nODC frvr aiupn tha c / .. 


. i r " r us une can 

f I § lve " the «say form of the 
2HJ’ A few «tavs later, one sends a 
batch of marked papers to the chief 
examiner, who review? nnp'ccfon^ 


preteiiHous.' iHie parrpt-learniejra^ Sie 

“JJ al *he lop, the crafty, the 
^hre'y eompetent. and the rare but 

SS hl .!2® 8>ory . of those who have 
already thought and read deeply.) 

D-D grades which produce 
the discrepancies. One of us might 
mark up for accurate and plcntmll 


examiner , who reviews one'sstandards, 
and at the end, the scripts are assessed 
by a panel which compares the marks 
® v ,f J n . ov f r entire exam (examiners 

only deal with one of the two or three 
papers set). 

This year was a bad one. Perhaps I 
was unlucky, for in the past I have been 
intermittently impressed. I can re- 
member entire schools, not necessarily 
wh nown ones - Presenting papers of 
which none were less than composed 
and respectable. This year, however, I 
was struck by a number of dreary facts. 

rlrst and perhaps foremost, the 
fehures of basic literacy, Common 
spelling mistakes include the titles of 
the set works, "hypTocracy” for “hyp- 
ocrisy , ‘.’manor’' for “manner", ,J in- 
tension for “intention’’. The confti- 

^•®f-“ Us u I fln , d “it’s", "there” and 
their is ubiquitous. 

In matters of grammar, one should 


perhaps suppress one’s irritation at 
wanton split infinitives and chaotically 
long sentences without main verbs, but 
a Une has to be drawn at incoherence, 
and I found myself regularly drawing 
it. A great majority of candidates do 
not have the remotest conception of 
now to construct on essay, of building a 
simple argument through an introduc- 
tion, development, qualification and 
conclusion. 

The major technical problem is that 
°f answering the question” and," 
although the questions themselves are 
often fuzzy in outline, the general 
feeling appears to be that it is enough 
to open one’s heart and write ream 
22? re am.. piling up material at 
random. Let it be firmly said: nothing 
infuriates an examiner more than use- 
less bulk, and nothing cheers an ex- 
aminer more than good paragraphing 
a feP ,nntr, jp* middle and end. V 8 

What all this predominantly sug- 

j e I s I hal ma ny teachers are 
frightened of boring 16 and 17-year- 

Sj b W n * them In 8 fundamental 
25* "nether or not they are appre- 
ciating the. glories of our literature I 
doubt iF many of these candidates 
eou d write unaided a decent letter of 
application for a job. 

I fondly imagined that these were 
matters dealt with at O level, but I am 
obviously mistaken. What I thought of 
P 8 A considerations fared no 
better either, and here again, it is the 
failure of teachers that is communi- 


cated. Faults, mannerisms, and mis- 
takes come and go by school. Some- 
times this is just a matter of a phrase or 
idea, as when 20 girls in a row all told 
me that Jane Austen prefers wisdom to 
wit, but sometimes the mast staggering 
misconceptions emerge - Mansfield 
Park described as “a Victorian town’’, 
for instance. 

There seems to be a general reluct- 
ance to teach a sense of context or 
period, and bevond perfunctory refer- 
ences to the facts that Dickens cru- 
saded against workhouses or that 
Wordsworth fell out with the French 
revolution, I can honestly say that not 
one script this year showed any com- 
mand of what used to be known os 
social and historical background”. No 
one made even the simplest relevant 
links or comparisons between, say, 
Byron and Shelley - and only a very 
few of those reading Mansfield Park 
mentionied any other Jane Austen 
novel. No school among those I saw 
appeared to have given any sort of 
instruction as to how to put quotations 
irom professional critics to good and 
economic use. a 

Even more debilitating is the level of 
3? nSC i to litera P' language and con- 


he adjectives, were trotted out, bm 

hem wh neVer anythin 8 t0 validate 
if™ 1 Whenever it was tackled, mini. 

{£ J” ,a u st 20 ; mm ute rush, the optional 
comprehension question was atro- 
ciously done, without any organic 
•ion, subtlety, or lucidity of analysis. 

The examining boards must, 1 be- 
lieve, force the schools' hands here, 
and put English back firmly al the 
centre of the A level syllabus. By this I 
mean that it is easy enough to (earn a 
few lines of quotation andllst a poet's 
| thematic preoccupations, but we need 
an exam 1 which tests an understanding 
of language - how it works and how (t 
can be worked - before it can test an 
understanding of the ideas of Milton 
and Keats. 

AH these strictures apply across the 
range of schools. It is difficult to see 
that, from the exam results point-of- 
view, parents paying out for private 
education are always getting thing! 
that could not be got in a good 
comprehensive. The small guts' 
schools arc, frankly, bad without ex- 


ception and the large private schools 
can be very dull, even though thdyare 
generally well enough drilled to piu 
muster. The first-class scripts seem to 


------ ..u« uu IllvlbUIUIC 

Sc?®? ^ ■ for imagination'’, 

Miakespearc uses a lot of sensuous 
i m agery : the cliches, the superlatives. 


come from nowhere in particular: lain 
not worried about them. I am worried 
about those youthfiii hordes let loose 
into h cruel and complex world, unable 
to distinguish a manor from a manner, 
but fragilcly armed with the smatter- 
ings of a few odes and novels, and led 
[ to think thnt they are literate. 

At the end of my three-week mark- 
ing stint, I felt obscurely guilty; not 
because I felt I had been unlust in the 
staled terms, but because it became 
hard to believe that the exam was 
cither testing or educative. It was easy 

enough to tcTI myself that last year they 

had been belter, and next year l«y 

might bo reassuringly splendid, but uw 

question did not go nway: not only, 
how do we tench our own language ana 
literature, but at the moment «« 
really teaching.it at all? 


Belfast cuts 6 bite to core': 

by Hilary Wilce : 

welfare »Sres°fie“ l pfta d e rtrgasto beLB wi, . h ,he 

Ksr r,d . orcutstohi, ^“«^: 

Education and Library Board, as part- Mother educfai 

ofapackagoof 38 l h ?s JSI *"? !w ? ,ds “ "““Vn Ireland, 
throughout headquarters’; staff. Seconded teachers would help to 
Among them are two youth Workers, I ™ e ? u P, thc numbers in. (he advisory 

four advisers, three education welfare sendee, he said; *7 

wSfaS SftrS? depUty chiefeducat( on 1 The cujs, pan of d four-year proa: 

seereiary:: 

.SMssawsi ^sv&isfiasS. 

5taff such : the, Belfast amiJK wSdeJ 

£is cura takers and dpnmi *v iiiorQcr; 


Tr r 10 me number of 

theother educS 

bon boards ui Northern Ireland, 

I JlFSfSL lcac t ers WMld help to' 

fe. P &P^^ ln .' h ' adv£or V i 

The .cuts, pan of □ four-year pro s- • 
ramme ofjob Insists at the board,' afe 
being made largely bccalise of a * 
stan. last vear bv thn 


m " secretary maoe large y because of a fcf 

of the Northern Ireland Public SejVice sjan last year By the' Denari, 

s«ijf that after years of cqts EdUcation in Nor 1 horn^Ireland tS cut 

as curu taker; ami nstaff such: WJ : 


1 ’ ’ 1 ' . 

S?S a l WOe J ro ?' *!“ biner' London . 
plication Authority about the 

m^ tS ri2!r CU i- ,!lg b ? r ck t0 its Goyom- 
He said last week that its budset 

K t fltl?Ddoc enttWl , ch 

the. loss of more than. 5,000 jobs next 
year, showed the authority had "becun 
^F t F sk ? f identifying sensible ecqno- 
added. ' re,nained , ° b e d°ne! he . 

spend- 


T*r 1 1 mmh hl ° h,,r spending .level 

n^Walcs to gain another bilinei 

establishment .. of another blilrisnini - ' et et acknowledges that fhe 

second a rv scbnnl In w»b* WOI . existing Secondary orfumi 


by Biddy Passmore 

cash increase over .what it actuallv 


, r T "o s-it >.uic ui ine 

education sorvice". 

In an nrea'liko Belfast, with ex- 
tremely high levels of social depriva- 
jiort. it was wrong to make cuts on the 
basis of financial necessity rather than 
educational need, ho said. 

However, Mrr ’ftobert- < StcWartki 


Pupil n umbbrs in Belfast have Men ‘ ; 
fajlmg for 14 yegrs because 'of a 


That W. VT 1 . uuntinuea. 

lea a 1!!^ 386 ^an most 

ab - «° afford <, y er .; 

•thPit hh EA l ow |? figures showed 
had . niade e substanli al increases 
in the numbers of several categories of 
^between *981-82 
said ■! Educat, bn Secretary 
8a j d - A S the « are paid for by. rate- 

who are tefPSS 1 ^ and * 

who are left with leas -to spend, thus 

i ob!,s 

, Moreover,, the ILEA Was slartlm. 
from fa much higher spending .level 


cnes 


than other education authorities. Hven 
allowing for London weighting, ^ 
spent more than twice as muen 0 
administration per pupil Of slut ,!F J5 
the national average' and cmpW® 
more than twice os many non-teaenmg 
staff in relation td pupils. . ' 

Mr Steve Bundred, who chain JJJ 
authority’s finance siibcommi“^’r 
Sir Keith’s description of cats of 
as “sensible savings" showed he 
finally lost touch with reality- Aw h 
1 statement that “much remains to 
done” confirmed ILEA’s fear that tM 
cuts planned for next yeir were 
the first phase of the Govern (Ben . 
assault on inner London education^. 
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University education departments are to get a tiny transfusion of academic talent. Report by Sarah Bayliss 

A drop of new blood for the primary system 


Research into primary schooling will 
get a small but important boost next 
term when four posts are created in 
university departments of education 
with funds tram the “new blood” 
programme. 

Tlie posts will, very broadly, be 
concerned with maths, science, lan- 
guage development and the use of 
microcomputers in primary schools. 

They will be basea at the universities 
of Leicester, Newcastle, Exeter and 


East Anglia. 

Under the terms oF the scheme, 
“new blood” lecturers are expected to 
spend much of their time on research 
projects, but will also have some 
teaching commitment towards the 
growing number of students on the 
Post-Graduate Certificate in Educa- 
tion courses for primary teaching or on 
in-service training. 

Although the number of posts is 
miniscule, it represents a first step for 
education departments which were 
excluded from the “new blood” prog- 
ramme when it came into effect last 
October. 

The “new blood" scheme was 
announced in December 1982 after the 
Government had agreed with the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee that some 
opportunities must be offered to young 
academics if the universities were not 
to stagnate. By releasing funds in 
1983-84 the Government was also 
putting back money already lopped off 
the universities and the Economic and 
Social Research Council. 

In the first year, education's 
academics were seriously disappointed 
at being left out, not least because they 
were being asked to increase places on 
POCE courses for primary teachers 
wilhqul extra resources. 

This October, 350 “new blood” 
posts begin, mostly in the sciences; 
there are 40 for the arts, including 
seven in education. Three of these are 
outside primary territory: technology 
at Leeds; special education at Man- 
chester and the 16-19s at the Institute 



to Professor Ted Wragg at Exeter 
University, competition for the educa- 


tor a post at 


Experiments on the “turtle” robot will be carried out at Exeter University, 


of Education, London University. 

Professor Gerald Bembaum from 
the University of Leicester, chaired 
the special committee which this spring 
sifted through 60 applications for 
education’s meagre share of “new 
blood", “Seven rotten posts ... it 
was a veiy difficult choice,” he said. 
"ESpeciallv when you think there are 
30 cducatfon departments across the 
country." 

The committee, made up of mem- 
bers of the UGC’s education commit- 
tee and the Economic and Social 
Research Council, had agreed that 
primary education was one priority. 
“In many cases university departments 
are having to make a commitment to 
primary education said Professor 
Bembaum. “They are young and for- 
ward-looking and some of their best 
ideas are in that field.” 

By coincidence, one of the posts 
Went to Leicester, which has always 


had the largest group of students 
taking the PGCE in primary teaching, 
and which also has a large research 
base. The university has appointed Dr 
Michael Schilling, aged 31, a first-class 
honours graduate in chemistry who has 
taught in Leicestershire schools for the 
past six years. A major aspect of his 
research will be the development of 
scientific teaching materials tor use in 
schools. 

At Newcastle, student numbers on 
the primary PGCE are expected to 
increase from 35 to 50 in 1985 and up to 
70 in 1990. Professor A E Edwards 
said: “We made it dear in our applica- 
tion that 50 per cent of the post was for 
research but 50 per cent was for joining 
the PGCE staff team.” 

Ms Elaine Richards was the success- 
ful candidate and her research, 
although not yet finalized, will consid- 
er, the differences between schools 
which have a qualified maths specialist 


and those which don't. A parallel study 
on secondary schools is already in 
progress at Newcastle. 

Ms Richards has a strong teaching 
background, at secondary as well as 
primary level. For the past seven years 
she has been an advisory teacher on 
the Newham Mathematics Support 
Scheme in East London, providing 
in-service training to teachers by work- 
ing alongside them in the classroom. 

She will be 35 in the autumn - the 
age limit for “new blood”. And she is 
not the first to say that the age limit 
discriminates against talented women, 
especially Icacners, who may have 
taken some years off fromthcircareers 
to bring up children. 

“I've heard women say that, from 
their point of view, the age limit is 
disappointing," she said. 

In the first year of the scheme the 
" UGC expressed serious concern about 
the quality of applicants, but according 


tion posts has been strong. 

- Over 60 people applied Tor a post at 
Exeter ana Dr Martin Hughes, an 
expert in cognitive psycology, nas been 
appointed. Although never a teacher 
he has spent the last few years in 
primary schools in Edinburgh finding 
out how children's learning develops in ' 
maths. At Exeter he will research the 
development of young children's 
thinking through the use of LOGO, 
the computer language, on the “turtle'' 
robot. 

According to Professor Wragg it will 
be closely related to other worx on the 
use of microcomputers in schools and 
on the professional skills that teachers 
need. 1 

East Anglin's department of educa- 1 
tlon is the fourth with a "new blood" 
post. Dr Margaret Maclure, who is I 
currently wonting on a language , 

P roject for the Assessment of 
erformancc Unit at the National 
Foundation for Educational Research 
in Rending, has been appointed. Early 
language development with special 
reference to reading is broadly her 
subject. 

This week the UGC said it hoped 
applications from universities for next 
year’s funds would be submitted by the 
end of November so that allocations 
could be announced at the end of 
February 1985. There has been no 
official announcement from the De- 
partment of Education about the fu- 
ture of tlie scheme but there arc strong 
signs that it will be extended for 
another year. 

John Coe, Oxfordshire's primary 
adviser and chairman of the National 
Association of Primary Education, 
believes the climate is right for more 
research, not least because the gap 
between theory and practice is narrow- 
ing. "In the past too many people with 
theories about primary education 
knew nothing about its practice - that ' 
is less true today than it s ever been,” 




travelling distances and times. Tli e n** 
school will be at Lquabor, 
miles from Swansea. Its ratabHjJJJ 
as an 11 to 16 school on the s»e ^ 
comprehensive wilfbe accompany 
o qew fertiary .cpl|ege* ; .. ■ - *• 1 : ■ . 
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Business Studies 

Mincers have made proposals on the 
conduct of business studies exams, 
which rompletes their comments on 
Jbe draft guidelines for 16-plus exams. 

w ® re submitted to tnem by the 
G ~jf and CSE boards 18 months ago. 

uriiu ? am boartls » > n collaboration 
wan the Secondary Examinations 
t-ouncil, must now revise the 16-plus 
criteria along the lines suggested by Sir 
with Joseph, the Education Secret- 
Nfcbolak Edwards, the 
Welsh Secretary. 

The secretaries of state would like to 
!J* an integrated course in business 
rather than the separate 
™, r ses ,n commerce and accounting 
pit forward by the exam boards. The 
B3PW Kbcmt should include ‘.‘key 
r? enls ,. sucl ' as studying the busi- 
Uh? Bnd fh e nature of business 
activity. Nevertheless, there should be 

nnt!!? nc ^ for brighter, pupils to take 
PhQiis in commerce or company fi- 
ance or accounting. 

‘vf ™ipisters also suggest a greater 
raphasis on .finance in the core sylla- 
Riwii k P *l 8 *hould be able to under-- 
i«5l busln . e5S practices such as en- 

*K„dc&™T ,i,ion ' busine “ 

AW a nd Mr Edwards believe 
sll!!r^ S ^ ssrrien{ ' ob i ect * ves aft d mar if 

S3 fig m, i 8t be mor « c,carl y de ' 

s»lli£S PW - B?t c ° m ^ arl$oa between 

exam boards’ prap- 
differMtw!? di nerentiated and un- 
S» fiMSlSW®® 0 * and insist on 
Hons dl .tt° re nt levels of.ques- 

d SnrS&! tebe ^ n pup " s ° f 

Social Sciences 

EijrtSP draft syllabuses for 

ecorinmit* 3 — i,n social sciences and 
fined be ft,Qre clearly do- 

Secbnd^S! pn « Se ? reta 2 “ks the 
advice ffiw Xaniic 9 l * a « ns f-ouncii for 
b'fcdAiff stuBjddt 
* and skills which pupils Should 


Ministers give views on 
16 -plus draft criteria 


acquire. 

Among the suggeslions for the new 
social science curriculum are: social 
structures and problems, including the 
world of work and law and order; 
politics and government; economic 
awareness ana the handling of data, 
including statistical methods and the 
preparation of tables and diagrams. 

In economics, the secretaries of 
state think the syllabus should include . 
economic principles and elementary 
theory as well as the British economy. 

They see limited scope for studying 
economics, sociology or politics in 
detail as part of the social sciences 
course because of the lack of time 
available. • • „ 

The proposals for the assessment of 
both exams also come under attack. 
Ministers are against too much re- 
liance on multiple choice questions 
and believe that toarks allocated to the 1 
assessment of course work should be 
limited. 



Law and order 


by Susannah Kirkman 

Computers 

Greater emphasis Is wanted on practic- 
al skills for ’’the world of work” in the 
1 computer studies curriculum. 

Pupils should be able Ip design a 
simple computer system and control a 
computer satisfactorily, say Sir Keith 
and Mr Edwards. 

Sir, Kei th broadly welcomes the new 
draft' national criteria. But he recom- 
mends that the proposal* shpuld be 
redefined fas the pace of technological 
change dictates. 

As computers become more widely 
used, conmuter studies may have a 
; restricted future as a separate subject, 
according to the secretaries of state. 
‘They expect computer studies in- 
: creasingly to become part of tlie curri- 
culum of other subjects such as maths. 

And 16-plus grade descriptions 
should be more positive, the secretar- 
ies of stale suggest. They want Grade 3 
descriptions to define the abilities of 
candidates rather than their weak- 
nesses. 

Geography 

Ministers have broadly approved draft 
proposals for geography exams fat 
16-plus. 

But they want the syllabus to have . 
one further aim: to develop “an under- 
standing of people's ' active role in 
; interacting with environments and. . . 
of me opportunities and constraints 
: facing different peoples living in diffe- 
rent environments". 

‘■Sir K<iUf drid'Mf Edwards tonsifler 
. that the content of the draft syllabus 


could be more closely defined to 
include specific subjects such as 
population and settlements. 

Field studies should also play an 
important part, both as a way of 
acquiring geographical skills and as a 
means of assessment. The secretaries 
of state recommend that field work 
should be marked internally and ask 
the Secondary Examinations Council 
for advice on the external moderation' 
of school-based assessment. 

- ■ -• - - ■ - — . r, ... 

Music • ' 

The draft criteria for the 1 6- plus exam 
In music have been given an almost 
unqualified welcome Dy ministers. 

But they suggest that the syllabus 
should givq more weight to under- 
standing musical form and styles, the 
secretaries of state think children 
should be able to recognize mid iden- 
tify different types of musical form and 
structure, us well as styles .of past and 


present music and the music of major 
composers. 

Ensemble playing is also an impor- 
tant part 01 music education and 
should be included in the 16-plus 
exam, say the ministers. 

Home Economics 

Government ministers have criticized 
the exam boards' 16-plus home econo- 
mics criteria for being“too flexible and 
insufficiently focused". 

They say that home economics 
should cover four areas: the family, the 
home, food and textiles and the' rela- 
tionship between them. The exam 
boards had proposed that syllabuses 
could focus on only one of the four 
areas. 

Sir Keith and Mr Edwards also see 
education for parenthood as an impor- 
tant part of the home economics 
curriculum. 

They want practical tests to be 
included in the home economics ex- 
amination and reject the Joint Coun- 
cil's proposals for a written paper to 
test practical abilities. 


Classics 



nserobie playing 


. Sir Keith and Mr Edwards have also 
replied to the boards’ proposals for 
classics. 

They suggest that as the very mihi- 

S um there should be exams in Latin, 
reek' and classical civilization and 
that candidates should have the option 
of taking cither Latin or Greek along 
with classical civilization. 

They recommend thnt the criteria be 
rewritten to lay greater stress on a 
candidate's ability to understand 
unteen texts, with rather less 
importance being attached to 
mechanical linguistic skills. 

Exam questions dealing with the 
history of the ancient world should 
probe a child's “critical understand- 
ing" of what lie had been taught and 
rely less. 011 . testing his ability to 
regurgitate Tacts. 
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students and today's upper 
school courses. Made to last 

UmqueAl|ebrak Operating 


, we think you’ll find 
we ve got it right After all, 
listened to the experts. Ifou. 
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Bert Lodge on a new challenge to the view that schools should mimic industry 

Reduce heads ’power-teacher trainers 


A potverfu 1 challenge to the fashion- 
able belief that heads should model 
themselves on industrial managers has 
come from a group of teacher trainers 
at London University. 

In a collection of essays several call 
for workplace democracy to replace 
the authority of the head. 

The authors, all but one oh the staff 
of the Institute of Education, single 
out for attack Mr David Trethowan. 
head of Warden Park School. Cuck- 
fieW, Sussex, seen as spokesman for 
the industrial approach ro running a 
school. An experienced director of 
courses for heads, he has discussed his 
managerial style in a number of TES 
articles. 

“In a linos r every area of school 
organization I made decisions and 
announced them as final." (January 
13. 1984) "Few now dispute that to 
lend a school such as my own . . . 
requires skills which have long been 
acknowledged and developed in the 
most successful of our commercial and 
industrial firms." (November 25. 
1983). 

Disagreement over how heads 
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Guided home-study courses for 
Z London (Joiversityt 
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Hypnotherapy 


(Hypno-Analysls) 

Unrivalled alx month 
Correspordence/CasseUe Course 
leading to diploma. 

Onjyfil 80 or less (or pay lesson by 

New Career/Self-Improvement: 

HYPNOTHERAPY CENTRE 
(Bournemouth) 

Royal Mews, Norwich Avenue. 
Bournemouth BH2 5TQ. 

Tel: 0202 287343. 
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RETAKING 
6 or A LEVELS? 

individual tuition In afl subjects tor 
one-term and one- war oandkfatea..' . 
OXBRIDGE ENTRANCE couraa. 
Prospectus:* 

BROWN & BROWN TUTORS, 
20 WARNBOROUGH ROAD. 

OXFORD . , 

Tel: (0W8) $6311 and 613736 


by the Government. Mr Trethowan 
was director of one of the first one- 
term courses - held at Westminster 
College, Oxford last year - that the 
circular spawned. 

His ideas are rejected by Miss 
Patricia White, senior lecturer in the 
philosophy of education at the Insti- 
tute. What schools need is workplace 
democracy, she says, and no amount of 
studying Mnrks and Spencer and simi- 
lar firms will teach heads about that. 


The most forthright condemnation 
of Mr Trethowan comes from □ fellow 
teacher, Mr Michael Fielding, deputy 
head from September of Brindley Hall 
School. Milton Keynes. A former head 
of English at Thomas Benner Com- 
munity School, Crawley, Mr Fielding 
asserts that if morality can be found 
anywhere in the commercial world it is 
usually only at the edge. But in' 
education it should be at the centre. 


— -m -.dnowan 
should be trained has sharpened since 
publico t ion last year of DES Circu- 
lar 3/83 which nominated training for 
heads as on e of t he four areas of specia I 
need to which £7m had been allocated 
“1 — 

Sponsorship 
ceiling to 
be raised 

As a further carrot to entice students 
mto vocationally relevant courses, the 
Govern pient has more than doubled 
the amount they can get under spon- 
sorship schemes before their grant is 
cut. . 

From September, the amount em- 
ployers cun give to students without 
loss of grant will rise from £540 a year 
to £1.200. For students on National 
Engineering Scholarships, the increase 
is from £795 to £1,500. 

The changes announced by the DES 
mean that students will now be able to 
receive from all sources a total of 
£1.600 (for NES students. £1,900) 
without their grants being affected. 

A recent survey by the Institute for 
Manpower Studies showed that-more 
* ino> students were sponsored 
in 1983 and that more than a quarter of 
these were On engineering courses. 

As the Government announced in 
April, the main student grant will go 
up in September from £1,975 to £2,100 
for students living in London,- and 
from £1,660 to £1,775 for those living 
cisewnere. 


Dartington 

merger 

by Virginia Makins 

Dartington Hall School, faced with 
recruitment problems after a year of 
bad publicity, is to merge its junior and 
senior schools. 

.J™^ a ' nUar y 1985 (he 9 to 13-year- 
u move ■ from their separate 

buildings to the main school a mile 
away. . * 

Dartington was hoping' to open next 
year with 220 students. So far; 170 are 
^^come. Mr Roaer Tilbury, joint 
head of the school, claimed that quite 
apart from the financial advantages 1 
|” er ? were good" reasons to merge me 
two schools. “The split has been the : 

sAEtf ' °” r liv ” si ” c ® , he I930j’\ he 

’ BuC . JPC Dartin B ,0 « sixth-far- 
BP % TBS :' that their time’ at . 

Aller Park, the junior schools had been 
the happiest or their live?. 


Plan approved 

Liverpool City ;Coundl’s; plan - for 
coumy comprehensive . schools far. 11 
to lo-year-olds ha? been approved by 
Sir. JSelth Joseph," .the Education 
^creta^r, after securing- the aiithpr-, 
itv S Agreemcnt^to hvo changes: a 1 


The appearance of the essays coin- 

Moreover, mere representative cides with the publication of a booklet 

democracy w.(l not do. There should written by fvPr TretlZan for The 

fZfnF “““ ■ u ■ e * erC - lse ° f a !! l P dustrial Society in which he c.npha- 

forms of power in all institutions such sizes that heads must see themselves us 

as workplaces, schools, hospitals. Mb- leaders of the senior S2 
rar.es and sports centres. .cams responsible for schools' overall 

° nly such an arrangement can edu- policy, planning and results 

cate pupils in democracy, she main- 

tains, "We may need radically to revise ~ 

a common British conception of the Education pic? Headteachers and the 
school head. Is it appropriate, one lining initiative Bedford Way 

might ask, for the head of an education- No 20- Neinmann Educational 

al institution to be the (often) unchal- Boo * s - Thc Windmill Press. Kings- 
iengcablc determiner of both major ]™° d < Tad worth, Surrey. £2.25 The 
educational policies within the school lea dership of schools by David Tretho- 

as well as the details of thc dress of its Education for Industrail Society, 

members?" Bryanston Square, London, WI 
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A mother who claimed thnf m. i. , 
authority „„„ oblleTd by tel ' S 
tier two children lo echmls 

Secretary! 1 J “ Cphl "" E *>«6 
. Mrs Christine Haggerty has bent 
. nine, and Lisa, II 
school for more than a year while she 
has battled with Essex cSy C 'undf 
She claimed that its offer of iwm£i 

to meet the requirements of (he 1 MI 
Education Act for special educallonal 

Instead, she wanted her children to 
H°. to . past court, a private boarding 

SlMK J h. 1 ?" 1 f °i dyslexIc PupBs. Bert 
f {US !,,h h ,? s rided thal Lisa Should 
attend another boarding school that 
could help with her emotional proh- 
Jems. John should be given remedial 
help at on ordinary primary shool. 

Mrs Haggerty met education officers 
last week and Is considering their 
suggestions which are In line with Sir 
Keith’s proposals. 
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More women gain science degrees 


Women are gradually invading the 
male-dominated areas of science and 
engineering at university. 

The latest graduate employment 
report says the number of female 
university graduates in applied science 
rose last year even faster than the 
number in the arts. But women still 
have a long way to go to catch up with 
the men. 

Last year, the 1 ,500 female gradu- 
ates in applied science still represented 
only 2 per cent of total graduate 
output, while the 1 1.000 men graduat- 
ing in this area accounted for 15 ner 
cent. 1 

In 1983, women broke through the 
40 per cent "barrier” of those getting 
university degrees for the first time. 
They represented just over 30.000 of 
just over 74,000 first degree graduates. 
The total is also a record and ts likely to 
be the last to show an increase for some 
time. 

Women continued to have greater 
success in finding jobs than men, at 
least ampng arts, social studies and 
pure science graduates. 

Overall, university graduate unem- 
Ptoyment - the proportion believed 
from returns to be unemployed six 


by Biddy Passmore 

months after graduation - was 1 1 per % Women are sweeping away with 
cent last year. 73 ut it was only 9-10 per trophies in technology. Five women 
u womc ?. across a Jl the disci- engineering undergraduates at Man- 
plirtes, whereas it rose as high as 14 per Chester University took top awards in 
cent for male arts graduates. this summer’s exams, including Ms 

There was a significant Increase in Julia Gauntley, who came first in the 
tne proportion of graduates going into second year of the four-year engineer- 

some form of buying or selling. Man-, ing manufacture and management de- 
agement services, banks, insurance gree. Only 8 per cent of engineering 
and finance also showed increases, as undergraduates at the university are 
aid manufacturing industry. women 

drop. Full-time training-including the thc woman to E™ da * e 

Post-Graduate Certificate in Ecfuca sc,,onl ’ M . s ^roime Julte HdL 
compared with 24 per cent of women. 

" University Graduates 1983, summary processing technology, and she has 

of first destination and employment, ?!“ bccn 8'vcn an award by m 
published by the Central Services Unit Minerals Engineering Society, 
for University and Polytechnic Careers An engineering lecturer at Man- 
and Appointments Services (CSU) in Chester University, Mr David Walton, 
conjunction with the statistics subcom- commented, “Our women 'are now 
mittce oF the Association of Graduate very much challenging the man'swoiw 

Careers Advisory Services (AGCAS). of engineering. We have graduates 
Available from the CSU at Crawford who are managing factories, controll- 
K t f 7 SC n!n ecinct I Cen ^f e ' Manchester ing motor industry production and 
M13 9EP, price £1.65 including designing power stations, bridges, 
postage. dams and tunnels.” . 


Anti-racism may be a Spending claim 

• _ Spending on lodal gover . 


by Diane Spencer 


Anti-r&ciam s in danger of becoming a 
dirty word a black college lecturer : 

. “If multicultural has become a dirty 
l J-fotter word denoting a soft, token- 
tot. add-on approach, anti-racism has 
hecomc an even dirtier lO-leLier word 

denoting An flonnaeiilfM nnJ . 


Biit; acr' 1 
taking a! 


girls to wear trousers, or mother 
: tongue teaching; it should also 
include attitudes of teachers, the ethos 
of the school arid the content of the 
curriculum; Ms Aiwa, who is head of 
the multicultural education unit at 
Bradford and Ilkley Community Col- 
lege, ask how racial hafaasment can be 
monitored in schools if racist teacheb 
go unchallenged. * 

She also: wonders how an educa- 
tion authority expected teachers ■ to 
nave confidence in policy statements 


SCflOOlS. ■. ■; 


Spending on lodal government ser- 
vices, Including education, has V' 
dined in: real terms since 1979 ww 
that of central government has gow 
up, according to a new survey. 

The clqim that local authontIe5^ 

to be better controlled in gffj 
interest is a “myth” says theSodelV 
Local Authority Chief • Erecuti 

^ Its report say s it explodes WjjJj 
about local government including 
claim that local authorities hare 
cut staff and that town halls are 
efficient than private firms. 

Local Government: The 

SOLACE, County Hall, Maidstone. 
ME14 1XQ.. 


Picture credit 

The pictures of miners’ c 6 i, ST r I Mar« 
summer camp at Weston-Sugr 
on page 1 of last weeks 
have beeqTiredited to-Pete -Mawy^ . 

£tppjQghM j(or jhiJ ' e t^ of - * 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 17.8.84 
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Inspectors find 
Berlin school 
almost too clean 

by Biddy Passmore 


The Havel School in Berlin is not yet 
catering as well for its older pupils as it 
does for the younger, HM Inspectors 
conclude. 

The Inspectors note that thc school, 
which is run by the Service Children's 
Education Authority, is unusual be- 
cause it was until 1979 a middle school 
for pupils aged 9 to 13 and it then 
added a secondary element. It also has 
to cope with what is known in service 
education parlance as “turbulence” - 
frequent changes of school for the 
pupils. 

The social life of senior pupils is 
described as “negligible” because of 
the strict organization of pupils into 
year groups housed in separate parts of 
thc school. 

Staff were well qualified, with good 
experience, but some subjects lacked 
specialist input. Highly-qualified spe- 
cialists should be appointed as Scale 4 
heads of department to take responsi- 
bility for subjects including English 
and maths throughout the school's 
9-17 age range, the Inspectors recom- 
mend. 

The balance of the curriculum also 
needed reviewing, and the amount of 
time given to physical education and 

HMI 

reports 

HMI reporta arc available free of 
charge from the Department of Educa- 
fion and Science, Publications De- 
spatch Centre, Honeypot Lane, Stan- 
more, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. Also 
available from i.e.a.s. 


arts should be increased. 

The HMI team found the pupils 
sophisticated, friendly and polite. In 
class, however, there was “such a 
degree of relaxation that the pressures 
dn pupils and the pace nt which they 
work could be substantially in- 
creased". 


Both the buildings - imaginatively 
converted barracks - and the setting 
were described as attractive. But the 
Inspectors dearly found thc military 
standards of cleanliness daunting. 
"The school is almost dinlcallv dean 
and, on safety grounds, the washing of 
corridors during the day might be 
curtailed." they remark. 

HM Inspectors also paid a visit in 
January this year to Havel's three 
feeder first schools in Berlin. These are 
highly praised. “In terms of organiza- 
tion. range of curriculum, standards of 
work ana the behaviour and attitudes 
of the children . . . they compare very 
favourably with the best of primary 
schools in the United Kingdom.” 

Most of the success of the three 
schools stemmed from the fact that the 
three headmasters had been in post for 
between five and seven years, thc 
report says. But service schools found 
it difficult to keep teachers who were 
worried about the implications of 
working on contract. (At the Havel 
School, thc headteacher was absent 
throughout their visit, being inter- 
viewed for other jobs.) 

More mixed was the Inspectors' 
account of what they saw in eight 
primary schools in thc eastern area of 
thc British Army of the Rhine, when 
they visited them last November and 
December. 

All the schools were described as 
well run and well provided for, with 
nearly all children achieving good 
basic ’standards of literacy and numer- 
acy, and parents closely involved. But 
the report criticizes the disappointing 
quality of the work in seven out of 
eight infant departments. 


Better premises required 


The high quality of teaching and 
earning at South Trafford College of 
further Education deserves better 
uuiidmgsand facilities, say Inspectors. 

They found courteous and con- 
tented students who achieved good 
results, generally competent, well- 
organized teachers and efficient man- 
agement. 

, ( he main college, built. between 
1960 and 1972, was displaying signs of 
wear and tear which fostered drabness 
th e buildings. “Many of the 
cw^srooms are bare and dispintihg In 
appearance, 1 ' the report says. 


school fees allegation 

t _• _ .... : ' ... . . 


' ' 

Office has rejected a$ allowances, which covered about 1,400 
lS etery false " tl, e claim that the children. , , 

meets the boarding school “All members oF the diplomatic 
nmf*r toe children of diplomats who service have an obligation to serve at 
never go abroad. , any post at any time! There are seldom 

1 B8?stlon was made In a news- adequate schools at a large number of 

Crlrnm rc,X) « ev 'dence given to the our 200-odd posts," It said. 
25.*“. Public Accounts Commit- “Boarding school education conse- 
imrior c Anlhon y Acland, permanent qucntly becomes a necessity If the 

^W-tecretary at the Foreign Office, children are to be educated in the 

Feral™ 1 S ttce Was told that the British educational system. 

1 - a S ° ffic ? s P ent i ust under £6m ' A Foreign Office spokesman added 
a „ p ar , °h boarding school allow- that British postings did not normally 
the chfldren of diplo- last more than three years and never 

educaHft 0 SerVed fl broad continuity of more tjian five. A diplomat would 
education. . f nnntin . lo receive the allowance, 


mat? ■»S^P aper stfl ted that diplo- 

^^Lr*'-*** sl * fr * ho 

apMnfp/? se, ‘ Ve abroad also 
Xf^to hdye their fees paid. 

statemehi Office later issued a 
siatemem pomtlnn out that Hnn 


DI1U3JI 6UUM»HWiini , , 

A Foreign Office spokesman added 
that British postings did not normally 
last more than three years and never 
more than five. A diplomat would 
continue lo receive tne allowance, 
currently worth a maximum of nearly 
£4,000 for boys and just over £3,800 for 
girls, if be had already served abroad 
and was likely to be sent abroad again 
within five years. 

“Most members of staff do not 
regard this tisa perk, he stressed. On 
the contraiy, it’s a necessary xvll.- 



Brighton Polytechnic 


Praise for standards 
in poly department 


The dynamism and commitment or 
staff in Brighton Polytechnic’s depart- 
ment of business studies are praised by 
HM Inspectors. 

In the department, which attracts a 
large number of well qunll(!cd appli- 
cants from all over the United King- 
dom, the overall quality of learning was 
described as “very good”. 

Staff numbers rose from 16 to 23 
over the past three years and new 
recruits were very well qualified in 
terms of academic ability, industrial 
experience and research work. And 
those staff members teaching for sever- 
al years kept up to date with industry 
through secondment, occasional con- 
sultancy work and supervlzlng students 
on work placements. 

At the same time there has been an 
Increase In student numbers. Inspec- 


tors commend thc “Improved standnrd 
or efficiency” implied by an increase in 
the overall ratio of students lo stuff 
from 11:1 to 14:1, with a ratio of 16.6:1 
on the BA (Hons) sandwich course. 

But they express concern about the 
low ratio - 5.7: 1 - on the BTEC Higher 
Notional Certificate course. 

Other criticisms Include poor nllend- 
once by students at lectures and tuto- 
rials which seemed lo go unchecked. 
The Inspectors suggest greater concen- 
tration on the motivation or applicants 
when selecting students. 

They say some of the formal lectures 
were loo targe (50-60 students) and too 
long (two hours) to be an efficient way 
of learning. But on the whole, thc staff 
are praised for their teaching skills. 
Also praised Is the department's use of 
computers. 


Jobless not 
helped by 
youth service 

The Inspectors see scope for coopera- 
tion in the vouth, community and 
otheT adult education provision in thc 
Rhymqcy Valley district of Mid-Gla- 
morgan. 

A survey, which covered work 
under the aegis of the local education 
authority, University College Cardiff's 
department of extramural studies, the 
Workers' Educational Association and 
other voluntary bodies, found indi- 
vidual examples of good work but a 
widespread failure to move away from 
traditional specialisms. 

Efforts should be much better coor- 
dinated. the Inspectors conclude, to 
meet thc needs or this rundown district 
of former mining villages, stretching 
from the edge of thc Brecon Beacons 
in the north 10 the outskirts of Cardiff 
in thc south. Formerly close-knit com- 
munities were losing their self-suffi- 
ciency and several were becoming. 
increasingly isolated from job ana 
leisure opporl uni lies. 

The youth service comes in for 
particular criticism in un area where 
nearly a quarter of 16 to 2(l-ycar-nlds 
arc unemployed and 41 per cent of 
those aged 1 6 and 17 on youth training 
schemes. 

Thc Inspectors voice concern that 
thc service's involvement with the 
young unemployed was “negligible''. 
Apart from isolated instances, they 
say. youth centres were not established 
in thc minds of young people as places 
offering additional support. 

On adult education, thc Inspectors 
say that thc l.c.a. has done well to 
ensure that non-vocational further 
education courses are available to 
most of the Rhymncy Valiev. In some 
cases, however, choice was restricted. 



Some specialist Facilities were also 
inadequate In size and scope. Hie main 
qrt ana design room, for instance, was 
a long studio in the former engineering 
workshop blbck with no proper stor- 
age facilities for materials or students' 
work. 

Facilities for computer education 
also come in for criticism. According 
to the Inspectors, the three classrooms 
containing computer equipment “have 
... a slightly dishevelled appearance 
and appear (o be repositories for 
computing equipment rather than spe- 
cialist rooms for computer education.” 



The FisheMhice 
Award for Play 
Projects 1984 

Working in a playgroup 
developing the skills of the . 
under 5’s? 

Trying to promote play 
ideas in your community? 
Involved in a research 
study at your local hospital or college? 

If so... 

Fisher-Price Toys would like to hear from you. 

If you are directly involved with child care and 
development, you are invited to submit ideas on 
any play project in which you are currently 
involved or which you would like to start 

■ -- : - = CASH PRIZES == 

“Our group aims to develop young childrens . ■ 1 cf- f 1 AAA 

creativity through play, music, drama and language, J. Ol— w A fVWlv 

making them aware of the world around them and so j £»CAA 

preparing them for the new experiences life has to £sVl\JL — : 

offer at school and beyond". O r/ J AACA 

THE AMPTHILL WORKSHOP - AWARD WINNERS - 1983 «3lQ 


If you are interested, then 
please send for further details 
and an entry form, to: 



Denise Doran, 

Fisher-Price Play Wvisoiy Service, 
50, Upper Brook Street. 

London. W1Y iPG 
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pa y ar j itrati , on he a rin gs due next week Mike Durham reports (here and opposite nape'i ™ 
the teachers and employers subm issions and Diane Spencer looks at evidence from the FE panel " 







* com Pira b le professions such as senior policemen and office managers have moved way ahead of Ihem. 

A tale of social and financial decline 


T eachers’ unions will tell the arbit- 
rators on Monday ot a "marked 
deterioration" in the financial 
and social standing of classroom 
teachers over the past 10 yenrs. 

According to the submission by the 
Burnham teachers' panel, teachers' 
pay has been seriously eroded in the 
face of increasingly difficult working 
conditions since the 1974 Houghton 
Report. 

f teachers are claiming a "sub- 

stantia!" salary Increase - of at least 30 

E er cent - to restore their pay to the 
ivcls of 10 years ago. 

Their 60-page submission to the 
arbitrators of ACAS, the Govern- 
ment's arbitration and conciliation ser- 
vice, makes two main points. 

On the level of pay in comparison 
with other professions, it claims evi- 
dence of decline over the past 1 0 years. 
And in a section called "Today's 
Teacher”, it lists the extra burdens 
now said to be faced by members of the 
profession. 

The submission claims “a substantial 
salary increase for all teachers which 
will achieve a significant restoration of 
teachers' nay to the relative levels of 
the 19/4 Houghton Committee". 

The submission, which has already 
been sent to the management panel 
ahead of next week's arbitration hear- 
ing. begins with a review of the 
Burnham Committee’s Pay Data 
Working Party. 

It then refers back to the Houghton 
Report. 

It Says: “The imoortance of Hnuohr. 


■Wftli-I TEACHERS’ 

' |i)f f flfp SUBMISSION 


on lay not justin the recognition ofthe 
fact that teachers had been underpaid 
for years* but in the acceptance that 
something needed to' be done for the 
. future. 

• “Although it rejected the idea of a 
Standing Review Body, the Houghton 
Report recommended that greater 
account should be taken of the move- 
ments -In outside pay levels when 
updating teachers* pay.' 1 

The teachers say that, in the absence 
of any further independent inquiries 
Into teachers' pay since 1974/ they have 
been forced to use arbitration “as a 
; moans of ensuring the implementation 
of the recommendations of previous 
independent bodies'*. 

This is followed by a detailed com- 
parison of teachers’ pay with that of 
other professions. ■, 

_ The. submission claims; ... i,“ 

• Teachers* earnings have dropped 
in comparison (6 (he “average” profes- 
sional salary. 

i May 1974, just after the Houghs 
on .Report recommended large salary 
increases , for teachers, 1 the average, 
teacher's salary was £3,098-or 137 per 
cent of the overage non -man ua ( salary 

By April 1983 the - teaching unions 
put the average teacher's Salary i\ 
*■9.240 a decrease in real terms In the . 
wages race because it represented only 
110 per. cent of, the average salary. 

, If the employers' offer of 4.5 per 
cent, was accepted this year,- the 
teachers chpnn the margin Would fall 
still further. The unions estimate the 
teachers' average salary would be - 
£9,656, or 1(17 par. cent Oi the average. 

• The submission says: “If the Man* 

. Agcment Panel's offer of 4.5 per cent 

were to be endorsed.- the relative 
position of teachers* pay would be 
actually below the pre-Houghton level 
[lOSpe'r cent of. average]. 

"This is the relative level which in 
1974 was regarded by the Government 
of the day and by the local. authorities ' 


as being totally unacceptable and in 
need of a major revaluation. . . . 

"For teacher's pay to be restored [to 
post-Houghton average levels] would 
JSS te achers' average salary to 
be £12,380, nearly 34 per cent above 
the present levels." 

• Teachers average pay has dropped 
in comparison witn other professions. 

The teachers draw a comparison 
with 24 other professional groups. 
They claim the fist is not selected to 
favour the teachers' case, but iointiv 
agreed with the employers. 

In every other occupation - except 
one, i he Civil Service -salary-earners 
had achieved a higher percentage 
increase than teachers over the past 10 
years, the teachers' submission claims. 

Teachers still earn slightly higher 
than the non-manual average pay. In 
April 1974 the non-manual average 
was £43.40 a week and the teachers’ 
£59.58 a week. In April 1983 the 
non-manual average was £161.01 and 
the teachers’ average £177.69, accord- 
ing to the figures. 

But the average professional salary ' 
has increased by 270 per cent com- 
pared wtUi the teachers’ increase of 
only 198 per cent, according to the 
claim. And individual professions 
show marked differences. 

Nurses and nursing administrators 
nad achieved increases of well over 300 
percent since 1974. Senior policemen 
had been given rises worth 304 ner 
cent. ^ 

•The submission says that 10 years 
ago five groups - accountants, compu- 
ter programmers, chemists, electrical 
engineers and office managers - were 
within £3-a-week of teachers pay. 
Today the differential is an average of 
£58.71 weekly for the five professions. 


The submission says: “A 4.5 percent 
increase for teachers would result in an 
average gross increase of only £8 a 
week. These figures illustrate the 
marked deterioration over the past 10 
yean in the financial and hence social 
standing of teachers in society and help 
to explain the unprecedented reaction 
of teachers in rejecting the 4.5 per cent 
salary offer." 

The teachers also claim their salaries 
have suffered in a similar way in 
comparison to other professions in the 
pay settlements of the past two years. 

Since April 1981, teachers' salaries 
have increased by an average of 13.6 
per cent, the submission claims. But 
average non-manual earnings have 
gone up by 19.4 per cent. Senior police 
officers have been awarded the highest 
increase in the past two years, at 28 per 
cent. 

Subsidize service 

i. Toilers should not be expected to 
subsidize the education service by 
accepting a low pay rise, according to 
tnc submission. It says thRt the only 
argument the management side had 
used against the teachers’ pay claim 
was an inability to meet the cost 
because of cash limits. 

Butthe unions use comparisons with 
other public service professions which 
nave already achieved higher pay in- 
creases this year. 

TTie submission says: ‘“Ability to 
pay is a traditional and normal re- 
sponse of management to pay claims at 
any time and ‘cash limits' represent the 
current refinement of Government 
p0 uJ? n flUem P tin B to limit certain 
public sector groups* pay increases. 

, The Teachers Panel recognizes 


that local authorities operate under 
constraints but it cannot accept that 
teachers should subsidize the educa- 
tion service by accepting low pay 
settlements. , . . 

"According to the recent public 
expenditure While Paper, it is the 
Government's intention that the level 
of expenditure per pupil will be re- 
duced in 1984-85, however low the pay 
increase awarded to teachers.” 

The submission singles out the 
Nurses and Midwives Review Body pay 
rise of 7.5 per cent accepted by the 
Government in June. “If an overall 
increase of 7.5 per cent is regarded as 
stabilizing the position of nurses, it is 
clear that a 4.5 per cent increase for 
teachers would be regarded by the 
same body [the Review Body]' os a 
significant 'destabilization'," it says. 

it goes on to make comparisons with 
the reports of the review bodies on 
doctors and dentists, top salaries and 
the Armed Forces as well as pay rises 
given to MPs. 

There reports, the submission says, 
give evidence for the flexibility of cash 
limits for "favoured groups'’. Cash 
limits were not inviolable and teachers 
should not be singled out to suffer the 
effects of cash limits. 

“The problem with the cash limit 
argument is that, ultimately, it is a 
question of priorities . . . both for the 
Le.a.s in their ordering of budgets and 
balances, and for the Govern- 
ment . . . 

"It is not the job of Independent 
artutrators to consider the ordering pf 
priorities as between pay and other 
educational resources. The Teachers’ 
Panel is asking for a view from the 
arbitrators in relation to proper profes- 
sional levels of pay. It will then be for 
the profession ana for the education 
authorities to argue for the extra 
resources to meet new costs." 

It concludes: "The sort of education 
service this country deserves is one 
which can attract and motivate the best 
and most highly qualified people into 
the service." 

“. . . If it is not acceptable for the 
health service to bi financed by a low 


pay award for nurses, or for the law 
and order budget to be subsidized by 
low pay awards for the police and 
Armed Forces, why should teachers 
accept low comparable levels of pay to 
finance the education service?" 


Sltifcd September 1983 the school has 
Changed from a 7-period to an 
'8-peripd day to allow for the incor- 
poration of a period of "core” (that 
Is, health, education, computer' 
awareness, community studies, 
careers) tor every student, Break Is 
how 15 rather than 20 minutes and so 
• commuting between two sites one 
ndle apart Is more frantic. Most staff 
wlto commute sit brook do oot have a 
chance to groh a coffee or, use the 
loos I • ^ ” 


eats Examples of how demands on 

wctxo • • • teachers have grown 


'• ft® never-ending round of 
assessments, report?, field trips, pa- 
rents* evenings to which staff travel 
in their own time dnd at their own 
; expense. Staff meetings, departtnen- 
.tnl meeting*. ihe paslpral care of 
Fupjls, marking pnd preparation of 
lyork, aftcrrfcchool dub*, the school 
production (Staff' using evenings and 
weekends for rehearsals) the alter- ; 
sphool and weekend sports fixtures 


j .'.V.':- H 


!'■ an , d in-service training to try to 

. {Teacher, Scale 2, ll-lScdmprehen- 
stye school, 13 years' experience) 

\ A" a «rage week for me includes at 
. least 16 hours preparation time out- 
-‘Ude school hours plus four-five 
hours for reading around my sub- 

■ ■ Jfct.j attend meetings almost every 

day for up to two hours after school 
, ; to deal with departmental, pastoral 
. and administrative matters, I am 
flls ° ‘"Vplvcd In two weeks unpaid 
' I fieldwork each year mid 

over the past year have spent up to 40 
. ; J*<>urs on initiating a scheme tor the 
. . ic ™ Ml to taise extra hinds for books 
. . and materials. - " 

do f Department, Scaled, 11-16 

■ i &tnprehensiye.school, 9 years’ exi 

pertence) ... 

Some very experienced teachers rec- 
Ognta, that there is an Ihcreaslhg 

. -have many pressures on them . " . 

1 and It U not surprising that they do 




notjeadily accept a teacher’s au- 
thority. Our society does not tend to 
make them feel secure and trusting. 
Teachers bear the brunt of this every 
working minute! 

(HeadofArt, Scaled , ll-18compre- 
henslye school, 32 years' experience ) 

I am 41 years ofage and had my first 
stress-induced heart attack four 
years ago. 

(Headteacher, 9-13 middle school, 
20. years' experience) 

During the fast ten years at our slxth- 
. ra rnt college live colleagues have 
experienced serious breakdowns and 
•• « sixth a heart attack; 

(Head of Economics Department, 
Scale 4, sixth-form college, 22 years' 

; : exp erience) : , 


Stressful job 

Teaching Is becoming. a more difficult 
and stressful job with an ever-increas- 
ing risk of ill-health to teachers, 
according to the submission. 

The document says: “over the past 
10 years, the demands upon tcacners 
have intensified dramatically. 
Teachers are now expected to cany a 
heavier workload, to produce Waiter 
standards of performance and lo- 
shoulder greater responsibility, As a 
consequence, teaching today is more 
stressful and requires Higher levels of 
expertise than in the past.” 

The submission lists a huge number 
of changes which , it claims, nave come 
about in teaching since the last major 
review of teachers’ pay in 1974. 

• Broadening of the Curricnluni. 
Teachers are now expected to teach 
many new subjects and areas, includ- 
ing environmental studies, multi- 
cultural education, pre-vocatidnai 
training, craft, design and technology, 
and computer skills. At the same lime, 
teachers have been under pressure to 
improve “core” subject teaching in 
English, maths, science and foreign 
languages. 

In a rapidly changing social and 
economic environment, teachers have 
to include health education, commun- 
ity work and more specific subjects 
such os microcomputing in school 
courses. 

• Children with special needs now 
occupy nn increasing amount ot 
tenening time. Such cnlldren indude 
children with learning difflculriM. 
ethnic minority children, and girls, 
according to the submission. 

• Teaching la more time consuming 

than ever before, the submisslongo?s 
on lo claim, because of the need for 
more careful planning and impw - 
mentation of policy. . . , 

• Evaluation and assessment Inckw* 
ing continuous assessment examina- 
tions and pupil profiles add to me 

S ressures on teachers. 

l Mass unemployment and the pros- 
pect of joblessness causes discipline 
and motivation problems (n secondary 
schools. Younger children whose i»- 
rents are unemployed bring more u 
more emotional problems to scnooi. 
Teachers have to take on the roles a 
social workers and counsellors. • 

• Television has caused increasing 

S line problems along with you . 

ns like glue sniffing. ■ . . 

• More accountability to the 
community including demamw j*® ,. 
parents for regular meetings did 
written reports are a further eneroac 
ment on teachers’ time. • . .. 

The submission • coojjg , 
a murh more 


. — ’ ■ u,to o(|i(cniiB from 

asertouS nervous illness., lit 1984 two 
iTOnqs have suffered from long-term 
«riqas nervous Illnesses. 

(Senior- teacher, Scale 3, 5-12 prim- 
ary school, 17 years' experience) 




the suDmission j .■ 

‘Teaching is now a much more «« 
activity: schools are increasing!) 
subject to consumer choice; jjBjj. [L 
rents, employers, pphtidans and. 
media all expect their 
toiy demands of teachers to w , 
‘‘In view of these new pressures, u 

not surprising that toadiere repo . 
increasing incidence of stress-m 
illness within the profession art* ^ 
there has been a significant jnfr^L. 
the number of teacners taking P mj 
hire retirement on grounds oi 

health.” ■ 
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NEWS 


T he Management Panel submis- 
sion to the arbitrators claims that 
the level of teachers’ pay set by 
the Houghton Committee 10 
ycare ago is irrelevant today. 

The local education authorities go 
on to claim that because of central 
Government spending restrictions on 
local authorities, there is no more 
money available to pay the teachers' 
pay claim above the 4.5 per cent offer. 
r They add that with recruitment of 

K d quality teachers still at a high 
I, in a shrinking pool of available 
jobs, there is no necessity for teachers 
to be paid at a high level. 

The panel says it wholly rejects the 
teachers' claim that their pay, relative 
to other professions, should be res- 
tored to tne Houghton level. 

"The Houghton award was never 
meant to last ror all time", the submis- 
sion says, adding: "The pay of teachers 
in 1984 must reflect current rather than 
historical circumstances. 

“L.e.a.s. can only pay what they can 
attord and what is sufficient to recruit 
and retain teachers of suitable quality. 

“TTie economic circumstances and 
pay relativities of 1974 [Houghton] and 
19/9 [Clegg] are irrelevant to 1984. All 
oceupaiional groups experience shifts 
In their pay levels relative to other 

K ano the Management Panel 
of no sound argument for 
constant pay relativities. 

It says that although there are no 
spedal circumstances which justify 
paying teachers at a higher level than 
other public servants, there are four 
factors which make their job difficult 
to compare with others: 

• The working hours and long holi- 

• Their job security; 

• Their unique professional skills; 

• Favourable pension rights. 

After a long explanation of the 
Government's system of targets and 
penalties for local authorities, includ- 
ing rate-capping, the submission 
asserts that to pay teachers any more 
than the 4.5 per cent on offer would 
seriously damage local education ser- 
vices. 

It suggests that, overall, local au- 
thority education budgets are already 
having to absorb a 2 per cent cash cut 
next year. In order to meet next year’s 
targets authorities would have to make 
cuts in services of between 5 and 6 per 
cent. 

Authorities are now facing a harsher 
financial regime than ever Defore. 

The authorities argue that even the 
onginal offer to the teachers of 3 per 
rent would have caused grave prob- 
lems for some authorities, although 
they conceed: “it might now be said by 
some that this [sumj was erring on the 
side of caution. 

"Nevertheless, a number of author- 
ities claimed then, and still do, that 
Mich a salary Increase places them In 
financial difficulties which can only be 
met by further reductions in service." 

Financial difficulties 

. Most local authorities 1 had 
cudgeled, on Government advice, for 
“4 per cent rise. Even a 4.5 per cent 
JJ® would cause problems, and it 
jtouid worsen with every percentage 

.^submission gives three exam- 
ples of the choices said to oe faced by 
wal authorities: 

•A large county has a contingency 
Provision of 3.5 per cent for pay rises, 
tne 4,5 per cent on offer means the 
fflBo? “mmiitee mm, End 

„}} jra* decided to cut Its grant to the 
polytechnic (£250,000), cancel swim- 
ming lessons (to save £50,000), cut 
m-scrvice training and 


"mg lessons (to .save £50,000), cut 
^service training (£50,000), and 
oooks and materials (£100,000). Othor 
hems totalling £350,000 complete the 

R ^>Her 1 per cent on the pay 
award Would cost the county £680,000 

spenSt ' lnt ° ‘ ,penalty,/ for over ‘ 

!^^l ar j? e metropolitan county could 
cvS? bn' 3 per cent pay rise but 
Bdd t 0na l percentage point 
the authority !ln£ the 
^alcnt L of 90 teachers 7 jobs. 
n V® authority has reserves of only 

foent spending rules.. 

eem c °uld meet a 4.5 per 

cent i 58 . 0 ement * is already. 2 per 

inS 1 ?. 8<*nt penalty for overspend- 
camftHj 1 ? Government target, it has 
DoSl^ Vlrtuft| ly to t,ie end of other 
^.R'^ecDnomies". 

fcwtes^A^^ av f ar d would mean too 
and Sti if*: are ^ uction in capitot ion . 
■ y m S|h Supply teachers. 


No cash and 
no need for 
b* 



rnse, 
Le.a.s claim 
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The submission goes on to claim that 
there is no chance of Ihe Government 
coming forward to “bail out” local 
education authorities. Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Education Secretary, the 
panel says, has often made that posi- 
tionplain. 

“Tne Government's view derives 
not only from its general economic 
policy but also from its view that the 
education service is adequately re- 
sourced so long as the available re- 
sources are properly deployed among 
the different components of the educa- 
tion budget." 

It quotes from the Government’s 
Public Spending White Paper on the 
planned reduction of teachers in 
1984-85 to 1986-87. 

“The Chancellor and the Secretary 
of State for Education have made clear 
that they look to l.e.a.s to absorb the 
costs of the teachers' pay award within 
their existing resources. 

Special case 

The management evidence goes on 
to deny that teachers can be taken as a 
“special case" among public Sector 
employees and deserving of an un- 
usually high pay increase. 

It also rejects the teachers' argu- 
ment that their pay should be compa- 
rable to that of other professional 
salaried groups, instead comparing the 
4.5 per cent offer with the settlements 
reached with other groups of local 
government and public sector em- 
ployees, both manual and white- 
collar. 

“The need for local government to 
treat all groups equitably is very great 
in a period of severe financial res- 
traint since a larger increase for one 
• group implies a smaller increase for 
others. 

“The Management Panel can see no 
argument for isolating teachers for 
special treatment In the present pay 
round. To do so would not only be 
perceived as unjust by other focal 
government groups; it would also be 
damaging lo the quality of education 
and possibly other services." 

The submission compares teachers 
pay with the settlement made to local 
government manual workers of a flat 
rate Increase of £3.40 per week. ■ 

Before the increase was im- 
plemented the average pay of a UkoI 
authority manual worker was £115 a 
week. A teacher’s average pay was 
£198 a Week for a male secondary 
teacher,' the submission says.. 


The Management Panel's case is 
founded on four principal argu- 
ments: 

□ Financial resources 

The financial resources available 
mean (hat an increase of more than 
4.5 per cent will cause serious dam- 
age to the quality of education in 
most authorities. Even a 4.5 per cent 
increase witi cause damage in a 
significant number of authorities. 

□ Recruitment, retention and 
motivation 

There are no difficulties in recruit- 
ing, retaining and motivating 
teachers which would justify nn 
increase in pHy beyond that already 

^ sed. 

ler settlements in local govern- 
ment 

Almost all local government groups, 
other than police and fire brigades, 
to whom special arrangements app- 
ly, have now accepted increases 
which cost 4.5 per cent. There is no 
case for special treatment for 
teachers,. 

'□ Teachers’ pay, duties and respon- 
sibilities 

Any examination- of relative pay 
must be accompanied by broadly 
based reform of duties dud responsi- 
bilities and salary structure. Such 
reforms are already under discus- 
sion. 


It argues that .because of their low 
pay the manual workers could be seen 
as a special case, but even so their pay 
award averaged only between 4.1 per 
cent and 5.1 per cent. It was not 
intended to set a precedent. 

In fact, 11 groups of local govern- 
ment employees, including the Scot- 
tish teachers and lecturers, chief offic- 
ers and chief executives, had since 
settled for 4.5 per cent. 

The submission claims that the two 
main groups to settle above this figure 
- the police and firemen - were groups 
“to whom special considerations 


The arbitration team 



nurses and midwives and para-medical 
staff settlements of 7.5 ner cent were 
“the product of special reviews nnd 
widely seen as special recognition for 
those who maintained services and did 
not take industrial actinn last year". 

The Management Panel claims that 
in the public sector and compared with 
private industry as a whole, the 4.5 per 
cent offer is generous. “The offer to 
teachers is towards the upper end of 
the range of settlements. 

In a tough section on Recruitment, 
Retention and Motivation of 
Teachers, Ihe submission questions 
the argument that local authorities 
need to pay teachers more to maintain 
their service. 

It says that teacher recruitment is 
very satisfactory. The demand for new 
recruits lias dropped dramatically and 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
number of unemployed teachers. 

At the same time the quality of new 
teachers has improved, with a higher 
proportion of graduates. 

Local “pockets" of teacher shor- 
tages in some subjects - particularly 
science and mathematics - do exist. 
But the Management Panel says that 
some local recruitment difficulties do 
not justify paying teachers more 
overall. 

“Against this generally satisfactory 
position, it is not reasonable to suggest 
□ substantia! general increase on supp- 
ly grounds. 

“Such an increase for all teachers 
would add greatly to the pay bill and 
would seem unlikely to affect the 
pockets of recruitment difficulty." 

The evidence goes on to say that 
persuading teachers to stay in the 
profession has not been a problem, 
with good job security, teachers tend 
to remain in the profession rather than 
leave for other jobs. 

L.e.a.s, in fact, have experienced 
some difficulty in shedding teachers as 
pupil numbers have dropped. Even so, 
very few teachers have had to be made 
redundant. 

The increasing average age of 
teachers, due to the decreased mobil- 
ity in the profession, was itself costing 
l.e.a.s money because of the in- 
cremental structure of the Burnham 
salary structure. 

Motivation of teachers, on the other 
hand, is “a difficult matter to address 
with confidence", the Management 
Panel concedes. 

It recommends that the questions of 


£hc police received ah 8,4 per cent 
increase in September according to a 
special formula. But that recognized 
that they had no right to strike, and 
reflected the Government’s high prior- 
ity For law and order.. 

Firemen had a similar pay formula: 
their 7.8 per cent pHy rise had been 
eroded by n 4 per cent rise in their 
pension contribution. 

Elsewhere In the public sector, the 


ind’flob Ramsey, former h,du.trM ref.U.os director ,1 Ford. 


waiting time for promotion and the 
prospwts for able young teachers 
• should be left to the Salary structure 


• talks being held separately on the 
issue.’ 

The Panel concludes; "There are no 
serious or general problems of recniit- 
' ment and retention of teachers which 
demand a pay increase as part of their 
solution. 

“In so for as there is concern over 
teacher motivation which can be tack- 
led by changes in pay or pay structure 
this is already being tackled in a very 
vigorous way in the Joint Structure 
Working Party.” 

Structure talks 

Although both sides in the decision 
to seek arbitration agreed to ask the 
arbitrators not to consider the work of 
the structure working party, the Man- 
agement Panel submission devotes five 
' pages to it. 

, The management side says it is 
concerned at the inabliity to reach an 
; agreement over teachers’ contractual 
obligations, and claims: "The teachers* 
‘ tin fans take advantage of the lack or 
' definition to promote a form of indust- 
rial action which consists of urging or 


Productivity 
up but 
pay down, 
college 

lecturers 

argue 

C ollege Lecturers hove been re- 
warded with smaller pay packets 
for increased productivity, furth- 
er education teachers* unions say 
in their submission to the arbitration 
tribunal. 

Other evidence also reveals that the 
standard of living and pay of lecturers 
has seriously declined in recent years 
compared with similar groups of 
worker^. 

The unions are claiming a substan- 
tial percentage increase for all lectur- 
ers nnd a better career structure for 
those on the lowest grade. 

The further education pay dispute 
was referred lo arbitration in June 
after the local authorities failed to 
improve nn offer of 4 per cent plus £330 
for lecturers on the top of the lowest 
scale which had been rejected by the 
membership of the largest union. 
NATFHE. 

While the number of students in FE 
has increased dramatically .staffing has 
remained the same. Enrolments of 
advanced FE students went up by 7 per 
cent between !9Rl-2and 1982 - 3 but 
the number of polytechnic lecturers 
sitwed at 17,1100. say the unions. 

TTie National Advisory Body for 
local authority higher education has 
predicted nn improvement of at least 
20 per cent in teacher productivity in 
advanced FE In the next academic 
year, they add. 

The public sector is also more cost 
effective. The cost of training u student 
in a polyteclmitriff £3;J20 compared 
with £4,400 in a university. Butagapof 
at least 5 per cent has opened up 
between university lecturers and lec- 
turers doing advanced FE work, says 
the evidence. 

Between 1976 and • 1983 average 
earnings of FE lecturers rose by 107.8 
per cent whereas that of personnel 
officers went up by 152.9 per' cent, 
accountants by 144.4, civil engineers 
by 133.3 and focal government admi- 
nistrators by 123. 

Sinee the Houghton Report a typical 


earnings £1 1.568 needs an increase oi 
28.4 per cent to keep pace with 
inflation. 

“In order to maintain Ihe living 
standards of the community in general 
by keeping pace with the Index of 
Average Eai 


instructing teachers to ‘withdraw 
• goodwill'. 

It goes on: "The thrust of the 
Management Panel’s concern is the 
! cumulative erosion of professional 
commitment, a fear that numbers of 
teachers, having been assured by their 
unions during limesi of dispute that . 
much of what they actually . do is 
voluntary and unpnid, will sec no 
' reason in resume these activities once 
the industrial action is over. This 
cannot be in the long term interest of 
teachers. 

“The Management Panel wants to 
impressed the arhilrarora that It would 
he wholly inappropriate lo plncc a new 
und higher relative vuluc on the 
teacher's job unless at the same time 
■the content of tlmt job is contractually 
defined in such u way that individual 
teachers know what is expected of 
them and what it is they are paid for." 

But U concludes: “The need is to 
settle an increase for this year only, 
without altering the pay structure, so 
that the vital (ask of reform is not 
impeded." 


have to be 38.4 per cent. When the 
Average Salaries Index is used, this 
figure becomes 43.3 per cent.” the 
unions say. 

The FE teachers' panel is deter- 
mined to press its claim on improving 
the lot of those on the lowest grade by 
automatic progression from the lop of 
Scale I to Scale 2. The 16-poini 
lecturer 1 1 scale does not operate as a 
proper career structure, the unions 
argue. 

Two-thirds of those on. it are 
appointed at or nenr the top of the 
scale. Around onc-third spend be- 
tween 10 and 20 years on point 16 and 
more than half are now at the top end 
compared with 47.6 in 1980. 

Given the increased demands on 
‘these lecturers from agencies such as 
the Manpower Services Commission 
and NAB. and the greater flexibility 
needed troin Ihem. “the case for a 
structural change is unaswerablc other 
than by major reform" say the unions. 

The lack of a proper career structure 
has nlso meant that people with com- 
mercial or industrial experience have 
not been recruited Jo tench shortage 
subjects. 

Mr Duvid Tries man. negotiating 
secrctury For the National Association 
of Teachers in Further nnd Higher 
Education, said this week: Local au- 


thority employers have argued for 
years that they arc restricted in what 
they can pay by Government policy. 


Yet they have called for greater output 
from lecturers, and work of greater 
quality. The two demands arc Incom- 
patible: you cannot get the best furth- 
er education in the bargain basement ." 
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NOTICEBOARD 


PEOPLE... 



Richard Harris 




mm 


Maura Docfierty 

SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 
Mr Rfciia rd Harris, deputy head of 
Streatham Wells primary school, to be head 
of Meridian primary school, Greenwich. 

M* Maura Docharty, a tutor at the ILEA'S 
Centre for Urban Educational Studies, to be 
head of TufneH Park primary school, north 
London. 

UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 
Mr Peter Mitchell, former head of Quint In 
Kynaston School, north-west London, to be' 
senior tutor (or Initial courses at the 
University of London Institute of Education 
Dr Tom Bower has been appointed to a 
personal chair In experimental child 
psychology at the University of Edinburgh, 
and D r Colwyn Travarthen, to a personal 
ghalr In cWto psychology and 
psydiobldlogy. 1 

ADMfN ISTRATI VE APFOINTM ENTS 
Ms Catherine Sandler to be tutor 
organizer for North Oxfordshire Workers' 
Educational Association. 

Mr Brian Lund to be director of the Open 
Univarsity's Management Education 
Programme. 


CONFERENCES... 


September 26 

Using the Micro In Business Studies: a 
one -day MEP/Pftman conference for 
teachers of business studies at the 
Resources Centre, Coach Lana Campus, 

, Newcastle Polytechnic, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The conference wlH look at how to 
Introduce Into the curriculum word 
processing, data bases and business studies 
software and there will be practice 
sessions. Details from Ms t Tarrant, Pitman 
Service Department, 128 Long Acre, 
■London WC2. Fee £4. • 

October 13 

Annual conference and AGM of the National 
Associat ion of Governors and Managers at 


Manchester Teachers' Centre. 1^3 7 Barlow 
Moor Road, West Dldsbury, Manchester 
M20 8PW. Non-members are welcome. 
Details from Celia Jordan. 72 Grappenhall 
Road, Warrington WA4 2AX. 

October 19 

Society of Industrial Artists and Designers 
seminar on the nature of course provision in 
3-D Design Education. Fee for members 
£20. non-members £25. Details from 
Andrea Clarke, SI AD, 12 Carlton House 
Terrace.LondonSWl. 

October 20 

Women In Education: The National 
Association Inaugural conference at the 
Cumbria Grand Hotel, Grange-over-Sands 
from 9.30 am to 4.30 pm. Details from 
HestherShaw, Mill House, Preston Old 
Road. Freckleton, nr Preston. Lancs. 


EVENTS. 


September 9 

Science Museum's open day at Wroughton 
Airfield near Swindon. Four hangars will be 
open with displays of agricultural 
machinery, civil aircraft, commercial 
vehicles and space rockets. The airfield will 
be open from 10 am to 5.30 pm. Details 
from the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, London SW7. Tel: 01 -5893456. 

September 22-23 

Children, Planning and Play Conference at 
Shoreditch Play Park, Hackney to bring 
together architects, planners, educationists, 

{ ilay workers and community associations 
o discuss urban play spaces and strategies 
for future prefects. For details of the adult 
and children's practical workshops, please 
contact Jane Riches. 17a Tufnell Park Road, 
London N70PG. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS... 


Investigating Talk kt Cumbrian Classrooms 
Investigations by secondary school 
teachers In Cumbria Into the role of 
exploratory talk In thB relationship between 

I An 01 MCA ami loaminn- ac narf nf tha. C«iKaaU 
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practical Insights Into providing effective 
opportunities for talk In the classroom. Ills 
available from Longman Resources Unit, 
33-35 Tanner Row. York Y01 1JP, price £3. 

The Role of the Head of the Department 
A collection of papers from serving heads of 
department In nun-advanced and advanced 
further education In the public sector, 
Including large and small l.e.e. colleges of 
further and higher education (F/HEL l.e.a. 
tertiary collegesande Scottish central 
Institution. Topics Include participative 
decision making appointment of staff, 
training and aspects of middle 
management. Volumes I and II are available 
from The Further Education Staff College, 
Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, Bristol BS18 6RD, 
price £3.50. 

Dragons Teeth 

The summer edition of the magazine of the 
National Committee on Rpclsm In Children's 
Bookscontains a report on the Black Youth 
annual Penmanship Awards, articles and 
book reviews. It is available from bookshops 


Church. 7 Denbigh Road, London W1 1, price 
50p. 

CouncB for Educational Technology 
The CETPrafclal Educational Umbrella 
Service enables education and training 
organizations to publish Information on 
Prestel. For further Information contact 
AllsonGoslln on 30 74497, or GET, 3 
Devonshire Street, London W1 N 2BA 


CLASSROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT? 

lnMarch o f th, sy e a r I a committee 6f Inquiry set up by ■ 
the. ILEA , ; a - year before to report on under- '■ 
achievement In comprehensive schools; produced 
ttieir five ygar plan entitled ‘Improving .Secondary-: 

! Sohqols . The TES published, a three page summary : 
covering the : main [Joints In the Qbmmittee's 104 
recommendations* on March 23. V ! : I 

Reprints of this feature are now available at a cost qf 
25p each. Readers requiring copies should send 
cheques/postal orders (no cash please), made 
payable to Times Newspapers Limited, to: / 

Lesley Griffiths 
The Times Supplements ; 

. • Priory House • 's i- 1 

John's Lane v J 
London EC1M 4BX ! . 
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Counties 
to enter 
talks on 
FEfunding 

The Manpower Services Commission 
has persuaded three Labour counties 
to agree to preliminary consultations 
over its takeover of part of their 
college funding. Their decision has 
embarrassed the Tory shires, most of 
whom are boycotting the Commis- 
sion's attempts to start such discus- 
sions. 

The three authorities, Staffordshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Northampton- 
shire, are among a handful ot the 


members of the Tory-controlled Asso- 
ciation of County Councils who have 
agreed to let their officers explore 
umot the MSC is offering them. All the 


suncils who have 



councils have now been told how much 
of their 1985-86 rate support grant 
will be handed over to the control of 
the MSC, which intends to redistribute 
the money as shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Only four or five of the Tory and 
hung councils in the ACC have inti- 
mated they are prepared to meet MSC 
officials and one of them which has 
already done so, Essex, has told the 
ACC that the meeting has confirmed 
its opposition to the plan. 

The Labour-controlled Association 
of Metropolitan Authorities has 
advised its members to have nothing to 
do with the MSC officials' attempts to 
open discussions and this week it 
looked as if all the metropolitan au- 
thorities were acting on that advice. 

Mr Leonard Jacques, vice-chairman 
or Staffordshire's education commit- 
tee, said that he thought that the 
council's officers were involved in no 
more than their routine meetings with 
MSC officials at which the Commis- 
sion's proposals might be raised. But 

Edited by 
Mark Jackson 

later his director of education , Mr Tom 
Hadley, said that the authority had 
authorized him to find out what the 
MSC had to say. It did not mean that 
he and his colleagues were in any way 
“opiating with the MSC and he 
Ided! “The authority remains 
violently opposed to the proposed 
changes." 

Meanwhile, local authority financial 
experts spent much of the week trying 
to work out how the MSC had arrived 
at its proposed share-out of the £61m 
plus being taken from the rate support 
grant and how it would affect what the 
authorities do. As the table indicates, 
some would get significantly more than 
they would have expected under the 
present system, and others correspon- 
dingly less. 

The MSC wants to pay authorities a 
sum reflecting the actual number of 
students attending their colleges, re- 
stless of where they live. So it has 
taken the total number of student 
futl-tlmfr equivalents at each college 
and compared this with the . grant 
related .expenditure of each , local au- 
thority wpich takes into account the 
gudqnts; attending out-county co(- 

Local government experts saV thatit 

is wildly unrealistic to base the calcula- 
tion on the whole of the Non-advanced 
Further Education r?tum, which in- 
cludes riudenri 1 on- cqurses (hat have .. 
nothing to do with work. 

This, could mean that an authority 
running a large art school attract ir- 
studenfs from, its neighbours cou 

receivft PVfra 
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Provisional allocation of MSC resource? 
for NAFE among l.e.a.s 


Authority 


Northwest 

Oldham 

Stockport 

Tamealda 

Manchester 

Salford 

Trafford' 

Bolton 

Bury 

Rochdale 

Wigan 

Cheshire 

Lancaahlre 

Liverpool 

Safton 

Knowsley 

Si Helena 

Wirral 

Cumbria 

Subtotal ~ 

Yorks and Humberside 

Bradford 

Calderdale 

Kirklees 

Rotherham 

Sheffield 

Barnsley 

Doncaster 

Wakefield 

Humberside 

Leeds 

North Yorkshire 

Subtotal "" 

Northern 

Newcastle 

North Tyne 

Northumber 

Gateshead 

South Tyne 

Sunderland 

Durham 

Cleveland 


Subtotal ‘ 

Midlands 

Birmingham 

Solihull 

Coventry 

Warwicks 

Dudley 

Sandwall 

Lelee 

Northerns 

Notts 

Hereford SiWorcs 

Salop 

Staffe . 

Walsall 

Wolverhampton 

Uncs 

Derbys 

Subtotal 

South-West 

Avon 

Cornwall 

Devon 

Dorset 

Somerset 

Glos 

Wilts 

Sflilly Isles 

Subtotal 

South and East 

Beds 

Combs 

Berks 

Gxon 

Bucks 

Herts 

Essex 

Hanta 

I.O.W. 

Kent • 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
East Sussex 
West Sussex 
Surrey 

Subtotal 

London 

Barnet 

Brent 

Enfield- 

Haringey 

Harrow-. 

Ealing 

Hillingdon 

Hounslow 

Kingston 

.Morton 

Richmond 

Sutton ; 

Barking & Dagenham 

Havering 

Newham 

Redbridge 

Waltham Forest 

Bexley 

Bromley 

Croydon 

Inner London . 


Indicative allocation of 
MSC resources for NAFE 
(£m) 


(£m) 
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OVERSEAS 


Alarm as standards of 
self-expression plunge 


techniques and worksheets required 
one-word answers, which reduce prac- 
tice in sentence construction and punc- 
tuation. 

Paul Bendelow on a Young teachers are themselves 

f «hnr* lc I no' dad ins often accused of being less than profi- 

snocKing aeciine cient jn the written , anguage and 

1 in literacy therefore unable to raise the pupils' 

standards - a view supported by much- 
The introduction of basic German publicized instances or teachers incor- 
conrses for German post-graduate stu- rectly correcting pupils' spelling, 
dents has highlighted the concern over When a teacher alters kapun to kap- 
declinlng literacy standards at all levels put , for example, he must expect to be 

of West German education. charged with describing his own level 

According to Professor Eberhard of competence. 

Passarge, wno heads Essen Universi- Some regional authorities have now 
tv’s Institute for Human Genetics, adjusted primary school curricula to 
"Young people today have difficulty place greater emphasis on reading and 
mastering the Gennan language." writing, with special attention given to 
His colleague from Essen’s liters- spelling and grammar. Baden-Wurt- 
lare faculty, Professor Horst Albert temberg, one of the first federal states 
Glaser, claims that "The ability to to retread the three Rs path, is also 
express oneself orally has shrunk to a requiring grammar schools to increase 
hitherto unknown minimum.” the number of German lessons and to 


ly proposed the appointment of a 
national commission to make recom- 
mendations for simplifying the written 
language, such as abandoning capital 
letters except at the beginning of 
sentences. At the moment, there are 
78 separate rules governing the use of 
capitals in German. 

The proposal was discussed at the 
latest meeting of the Regional Educa- 
tion Ministers' Conference, but no 
decision was taken, apart from estab- 









Such statements have been con- 
firmed by a recent nationwide survey 
or higher education teachers, whose 
most frequent complaint concerned 
students' language inadequacy. Simi- 
lar complaints are often voiced by 
employers' associations and chambers 
of trade and commerce in West Ger- 
many, despite the growing number of 
apprentices with O and A level equiva- 
lents. 

The head of training for Daiitiler- 
Benzin Stuttgart, for instance, recent- 
ly said that "writing skills have reached 
a deplorably low level”, and his oppo- 
site number in Hamburg’s Commerz- 
bank described his trainees’ standards 
of German as "shocking, irrespective 
of their type of school . 

Many lay the blame for declining 
literacy on educational reforms of the 
fest decade, which gave added weight 
to oral expression in German at the 
expense or spelling and grammar, and 
which also reduced the importance of 
German in school-leaving qualifica- 
tions. 

Teachers, too, are criticized for the 
widespread use of multiple-choice 


reintroduce spelling and writing tests. 

Elsewhere, educationists have been 
at pains to identify the vocabulary 
children require at certain ages and to 
ensure adequate practice in these 
words at school. In Berlin, for exam- 
ple, children are expected to have a 
minimum of 1,086 words at their 
command, before leaving primary 
school. In Bavaria, there nave been 
calls for the reintroduction of poetry 
learning by rote in primary schools, as 
a means of encouraging language 
awareness. 

At the opposite end of the education 
process, students preparing for diplo- 
mas and doctorates at Aachen uni- 
versity are being offered additional 
courses in basic German, to help over- 
come their difficulty in expressing 
themselves. 

Disquiet at dwindling literacy skills 
has also helped to revive the move- 
ment for reforming German itself, 
which is seen by many as an over- 
complicated language presenting un- 
necessary barriers to proficiency. The 
Rhineland-Palatinates education 
minister, Herr Georg Gttelter, recent- 


lishing the need for consultation with 
the other German-speaking countries: 
the GDR, Austria and Switzerland. 
Change in the near future is certainly 
not in view and longer term plans 
would have to overcome entrenched 
opposition. An independent commis- 
sion of Austrian, German and Swiss 
grammar school teachers, for exam- 
ple, came out against reform of the 
capital letter regulations earlier this 
year. 

While accepting the need for lan- 

n c and leaching reforms, many see 
i as no more than a rearguard 
action in a losing battle against the 
transition from a literate la a largely 
visual culture dominated by television, 
comics and pictographs. An estimated 
three million West Germans are classi- 
fied as illiterate, but a much larger 
proportion - a third of the population - 
nas never acquired the reading habit. 
Reading is also declining among 14 to 
19-year-olds of all ability levels. Aver- 
age television viewing, however, now 
amounts to four-and-a-half hours a 
day. 

Opinion divides broadly between 
those who see the task of education as 
stemming and reversing this tide and 
those who believe teaching aims must 
adjust to irrevocably altered circum- 
stances. While the former are perhaps in 
the pidjority at the moment, the latter 
are represented in educational plan- 
ning. A recent guide line on vocabulary 
requirements issued in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, for Instance, stated that 
“Hie TV age makes the inculcation of 
all too many words impossible.” 


Winning the public favour 


UNITED STATES 


Peter David looks at 
evidence of growing 
popular approval for the 
schools system. . 

Americans appear to be changing their 
raind about the quality of their schools. 
* or roe first time in 10 years, the 
SW Gallup poll on education, pub- 
mned this month, shows n rise in the 
roarks most Americans give the public 
education system. 

According to the survey, a high 
Proportion of the. population believes 
mat the schools are doing a good job, 
ana that teacher! are generally compe- 
tent but underpaid. Most believe that 
clcctiqa of Mr Walter Mondale in 
November would do more to improve 
education that the re-election of Presi- 
aen RescrAn' . 





Waller Mnndalei the better bet for 
education 


gulfed by “a rising tide of mediocrity . 

Americans at large apparently disr 
agree. Satisfaction with local schools 
rose 1 1 per cent this year, with 42 per 
cent of those boiled giving their 
schools an A or a B grade. The number 


*be findings have startled many rose 11 percent this .year, wjth 4- per 
^perts, because they come so soon cent of those polled giving tneir 
utter a spate of well-publicized hation- schools an A or a B grade . The number 

« tepprts. have focused attention on of Cs awarded also rase , and the 
roe failing of. the schools rather than ■ number of Ds and Fs dropped. 

‘heir achievements. The most promin- In addition, 50 per cent of the 

5PJ* President Reagan’s National respondents awarded teachers- A and 
aSN«P» on Excellence , said '.in B grades, compared with ,39 porcenun 

J983 that education was being en- 1981. The percentage of principals and 


administrators receiving As and Bs 
rose to 47 per cent from 36 per cent in 
1981. 

The political findings of the survey 
will be closely examined by both the 
Republicans and Democrats, who ex- 
pect education to become an unusually 
prominent issue in this year’s presiden- 
tial election. The results are encourag- 
ing for Mr Mondale - 42 per cent 
believe he is more likely than President 
Reagan to improve education, while 
only 34 per cent favour Mr Reagan. 

But the Republicans can take some 
comfort, from the fact that the figures 
are not worse. Until it put education in 
the public limelight with last year's 
Excellence Commission report, the 
Reagan Administration, which cut 
federal spending on th? schools and 
proposed abolishing the. Department 
of Education,' was widely perceived as 
hostile to cdurallon. . 

That impression has persisted - but 
principally In the minds of black Amer- 
icans, who backed Mondale’s qduca- 


“i'l'ieyemencs. me moat promtn- 
SPJ* President Reagan’s National 
jjjjjrorossiprt on Excellence, said '.in 
lr 83 . teat feducati op was being en; 

The Britisb Government Is shifting the 
emphaais of Its aid programme . In 
wIu iq give priority to placing ex- 
in key posts In universities 
PM °ther major institutions, a confer: 
•22° _ * ftwwtefc University, was told 

. W®€k«,. s * j 

■ n Mr TWotliy RaJjgon, the MUtkter for 
wrfseaa Development, said bU de- 


leads by only a single percentage point. 

Part of the explanation appears ro be 
that many middle-class Americans dis- 
approve of the Democratic stance on 
specific policies. 1 ■ 
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Opposition evolves 
as the creationist 
bandwagon rolls on 


AUSTRALIA 


Luis Garcia reports on a 
challenge to the 
fundamentalists 

A bitter row has erupted in the 
northern Australian state of Queens- 
land over the teaching of creationist 
theories as “scientific fact” in that 
state's government schools. 

The row had its origins back in 1981 
when the conservative National Party 
state government directed all govern- 
ment school principals to incorporate 
the teaching of creationism, an 
alternative viewpoint to the theory of 
evolution, in their syllabus. 

But educators have only recently 
realized just how widespread these 
teachings are. and just how influential 
several fundamentalist religious 
groups, which support and encourage 
the teaching of creationism, have be- 


come. ■ 

One group in particular, the 
Creationist Science Foundation, has 
come under close scrutiny in recent 
months. The foundation, which has 
been incorporated as a company for 
the past five years, has two full-time 
directors whose job it is to disseminate 
creationist information to schools, col- 
leges, community groups and any- 
where else they can find an audience. 

According to one of the directors of 
the foundation, Mr John Mnckay, 
there is no trouble whatsoever getting 
into Queensland government schools 
and he claims there is strong support 
for creationist teachings from within 
the ranks of Queensland teachers. 
Critics of the foundation, of which 
there are many, say the issues sur- 
rounding the creationism debate in- 
clude questions about the whole thrust 
of education in the state, arid the 
degree of government intervention in 
the education system. 

A senior academic. Dr Paul Wilson, 
an associate professor of sociology at 
the University of Queensland; said: "It 
really appalls me that at the moment 
the pressure, put on teachers, civil 
servants, academics and administra- 
tors is probably stronger than 1 have 
seen it In the 17 years I have been here. 

‘‘There is pressure, I suppose, to 
abide by a frontier ‘back-to-lhe-bible' 
form of nuthoritarianism.” 

Officially the government has taken 
a hands-off approach, saying that 
teaching of creationism in Queensland 
schools is not new and that all it asks is 
that creationism and evolution be 
given balanced treatment in the class- 
room. 

The State Minister Tor Education, 
Mr Liri Powell, said: “What I am 
saying is that surely students should be 


Whitehall shifts Africa aid priority 


about the serious weaknesses of man- 
agement and the shortage of technical 
expertise hi many countries* especially 
In sub-Saharan Africa.” ; = ' . 

Those weaknesses had proved to be a 


partment had concluded that the run- me\oc constraint on econ omic and 
dowi Id Us maopo werprogramtee had, social development. Britaln hnd supj 

E? JE? P roc *«l«l too quickly. There piled professional and tcrimfol staff 
was sun a need, in the short and nnder the aid proMimefe firsts In 

expatriot, personnel government sen'ice, ~ « P 

ro key poeitibns, ^ £|d. versitles which coultj not be Riled 

with other donors, we locally. ■ »ha number 

we become fncrearingly concerned Over the past 10 years, the number 


of such sialT had declined sharply as 
local people were able to take over the 
jobs. In the long run, the manpower 
needs of African countries would be 
met from their own education system, 
and (hat would still be an important 
objective of Britain's aid programme. 

Mr RhIsor was addressing vice- 
chancellors from more than 30 coun- 
tries at * conference organized by Up 
British Council. 

The vice-chancellors spent one day 
discussing links between universities. 


given all the facts? It is necessary that 
care be taken sn thnt sections of the 


attention to each of the major theories 
purporting to explain the scientific 
data." 

The question of the significance and 
Importance of teaching creationism in 
Queensland is not an easy one to 
resolve. Estimates of how many 
teachers are committed to teaching 
creationism and how many arc 
opposed to it are very difficult to 
obtain. 

What is more certain however, is 
that theie are strong forces pushing 
creationism in the state, with undue 
influence on the government. Accord- 
ing to Mr Mackay, groups like his 
foundation believe that students 
should be presented with all sides of 
the argument. He sard that many 
Christians involved in science and 
education were becoming aware of the 
pressures and social consequences put 
on young people to believe in evolu- 
tioin as a f 7act”. 

. He said that the social consequences 
of this were clear when, for example,- 
schoolgirls contemplating abortion 
were taught by evolutionists that the 
foetus went through a. number qf 
phases, like fish ana frogs, and that it 
was all right to destroy it at that stage. 

The Accelerated Christian Educa- 
tion group is led by Mrs Rons Joyner, 
an articulate and very tough mother of 


seven and one-time Anglican who 
joined the Presbyterians because she 
felt her former church had strayed a 


Mr Jack Butterworth, vice-chancellor 
of Warwick University and chairman 
of the conference, sold that without 
overseas links universities would be In 
danger of becoming Isolated and Bri- 
tain Isolnntionist. 

Many of the delegates expressed 
great Interest In distance learning tech- 
niques pioneered by the Open Universi- 
ty. Thailand’s Open University, now 
six years old, provided an excellent 
example In how to cope with various 
training requirements from degree 


little. Mrs Joyner has been accused of 
having undue influence on theNational 
Party, of which she is a member, and 
she certainly has a track record of 
success in changing government 
policy. 

In the late 1970s she was very 
opposed to two school programmes, ! 
“Man - a course of study' 1 and '’Social 
educational materials project”, which 
were eventually removed from 
schools. Both programmes were highly 
praised by progressive educators and 
included lessons on the family, con- 
sumerism and sexuality, but Mrs Joyn- 
er and her supporters objected to the 
programmes because they dealt also 
with homosexuality. 

.She has also taken tip the fight 
recently against multicultural educa- 
tion. and against pence education, 
which she claims arc “insidious com- 
munist plots". 

In a recent interview, Mrs Joyner 
said: “There Is planned under-euuca- 
tiun of children in government schools 
in this country and the whole idea is to 
make Australia a socialist republic. 
The less educated a generation is. the 
more it con be manipulated.” 

work to leaching law to policemen. 

Mr Geoffrey Castan, vice-chancellor 
of the University uf the South Pacific. - 
which covers 2,000 miles rind more 
than a dozen slates, pleaded for more 
high quality, low cost printed material 
to be produced. Videos were scarce untl 
SO was television. 

*‘One thing we have a lot or Is 
distance. Bringing a student onto cam- 
pus can cost $1,500 n round lrip. : • 

A mixture of distance learning and 
then secondment from jobs for a term 
or so. on campus was now. becoming the 
typical pattern for his students, he snld. 









Hilary Wilce looks at a high-tech export drive 

Chips for ail the world 


A dozen target countries are to he 
identified as the main potential market 
overseas for British school computer 


This follows a British Council survey 
which found that at least 32 countries 
are now showing an interest in this 
area. 

The council, which is working with 
trade and industry interests to develop 
the commercial potential of Britain r s 
world lead in educational technology, 
recently asked its overseas representa- 
tives about local interests and develop- 
ments in micros in schools. 

The informal survey pinpoints couri-__ 
tries where there is potential for Brit-""” 
ish developments. Among them are 
Cnnada “considerable potential for 

I further activity”; Egypt “a 'national 
plan’ is being seriously considered"; 
Qatar, “good prospects if properly 
handled”; Tunisia ‘‘the possibility of 
our holding a seminar"; Japan “pot- 
ential for British software”; and 
Sri Lanka, “n great deal of interest in 
sixth-form computer literacy". Fin- 
land. Greece. Kuwait, and Malaysia 
are all identified as being on the point 
of making policy decisions. 

The survey also shows where 
approaches might be a waste of time 
ana money. All the Scandinavian 
countries. Tor example, are seen as 
likely to use their own hardware and 
expertise. 

There has already been significant 
British involvement in educational 
technology developments overseas. 

British experts have addressed semi- 
bars in Italy and West Germany, and 
the Netherlands doubled. its funds for 
school micros after a ministerial visit to 
the United Kingdom. 

At the end of fast year a British team 
went out to the Basque region in Spain 




Police chief wants the 
law laid down earlier 

on drink, sex and crime 


The Basque country . . . where British educational technology could assist an 
Industrial revival. 

to help draw up a plan to introduce expertise, “a total educational de- 
computers into schools. The region, velopmcnf, which put it well ahead of 
which is keen to revitalize its dated its rivals. 


industrial base, is considering nutting 
more than £1.5m into school tech- 
nology over the next few years. 

But the biggest breakthrough so far 
has been in India, where a plan to put 
computers into 250 schools and 50 
resource centres, and to set up a high 
level training programme was 
arranged in just three weeks earlier 
this summer. 


The pilot project is being funded by 
the Overseas Development Adminis- 
tration and managed by the British 


Council, which hopes it will yield vital 
lessons on the administration of large- 
scale computer projects overseas. 
Eventually the Indian Government 
plans to put computers into all its 
secondary schools which could lead to 
even greater commercial spin-offs for 
Britain in the future. 

Mr Ian Johnson, head of the coun- 
cil’s education group, said Britain was 
able to offer a unique combination of 
machinery, educational. software and 


expertise, ‘a total educational de- 
velopment”, which put it well ahead of 
its rivals. 

However, it was vital that the differ- 
ing interests of education, hardware 
and software manufacturers, and the 
Departments and Trade and Educa- 
tion were coordinated. 

“What we can contribute in assess- 
ing the market is information from 
our contacts with the educational field 
overseas. Trade people will have their 
contacts, but they might well not know 
what the Ministry of Education is 
planning. In some countries they may 
not even be able to get to the officials." 

Interest in using computers in 
schools spanned the whole range of 
countries, he pointed out. Newly in- 
dustrialized countries had no choice, 
while many developing countries felt 
they had to get involved. 

“If they deride they can't afford it, 
they'll be voluntarily putting them- 
selves back in the Middle Ages, and no 
government is ever going to be pre- 
pared to do that.” 


SOVIET UNION 


Kenneth Shaw on 
concern over 
teenage delinquents 

A top Russian police officer has made 
a stinging attack on the way Soviet 
schools teach teenugers about the law 
of the laud. 

■ Captain Vladimir Ovchinskii, depu- 
ty chief of the police inspectorate in 
Moscow, asserts in a recent article 
published in Moscow that surveys of 
crime among youngsters show that 
many have only a vague idea about the 
principles of law and its administra- 
tion. 

The law is given a low rating among 
school subjects, lie states, and law 
enforcement agents are rarely invited 
into schools. 

Captain Ovchinskii recommends 
that since legal responsibility starts at 
the age of 14, law lessons in schools 
should begin at 12 or 13 instead of at 
15, as at present. 

Investigations across the country 
have established a close link between 
alcohol consumption and teenage 
crime. Most schools are indifferent to 
anti-alcohol propaganda, the police 
chief says. According to his data for 
juveniles, one in three teenagers drink 
saints and also many younger schooi- 

However, some teachers consider 
that conducting anti-alcohol prop- 


aganda in schools is unethical. Advic. 
aboui drinking is usually linked will 
general anii-social behaviour. In iradi 
and technical schools, moreover, evei 
this advice is not given to students 

The outcome of all this, states 
Captain Ovchinskii, is an abysmal 
ignorance among young Soviet citizens 
ajout the adverse effects of drink on 
the physical nnd intellectual develop- 
ment and on health in general, and on 
working capacity in particular 

Sex education is also being nee- 
lectcd according to the captain, and 
this is causing family conflict and 
breakdown. 

The policeman calls for more emph- 
asis to be put on the social role of the 
family. “We consider that the criterion 
of the social importance of any worker 
should become not only his or her 
production successes, but the con- 
tribution made to rearing children,” he 
goes on. He also wants to see new rules 
For parents as well as for pupils - the 
statements of norms and expectations 
drawn up in government decrees from 
time to time, and acting as the guide- 
lines for schools. 

Pointing to the recent setting up of a 
schools psychological service in Esto- 
nia, Captain Ovchinskii claims that it 
has proved extremely successful in the 
drive against anti-social behaviour 
among teenagers. He recommends 
that reports on school-leavers should 
contain psychological Information 
which can be used to make early 
prognoses and prevent deviance and 


inquency 



Sir- Wendy Lynch’s article on second- 
ment {TES July 27) was a worthwhile 
and candid report on the delights ahd 
traumas of one aspect of in-service 
training. 

My own experiences of secondment 
have also left me with mixed feelings 
but for different reasons. 1 feel some- 
what exploited. 


I attended a one day a week course 
for a year during 1982-83 entitled "A 
Certificate In Computing for 
Teachers”. All the teachers on the 


h83 entitled "A 
[imputing for 


Staff exploited on 
in-service course 


’ — — * • vveiviivta uii t|E? 

course expressed dissatisfaction with 
the planning, organization, ' funding 
and content of the course. I was lucky 
in, one way - in that a teacher was 
employed to replace me. Some of the 
teachers were seconded by putting all 


thefr free periods on the day in which 
they were released. The PE teachers 
simply had their classes scheduled In 
the evenings 1 . One scale two teacher 
was Actually starting up a computing 
department teaching CSE and; GCE 
computing while she was still 1 being 
trained to teach it. Other teachers, I 
learned, were already teaching com- 
puling as a rejsult only bf their interest 
indent bus i a &m for home computers. 
This Is education on the cheap. . ■ 
l undertook, the . computing course 
largely to gain the 'insight I -felt V 
needed into the sclenfce and industry oF 
ttomputiqg, :In order to write educa- 
tEooatromputef graphics programmes; 
n The Microelectronics Education 
Programme funded my secondment 
one day per Week during 1983^4 in 
Order to do thii, Many, many teachers 
are wntjri^ eaucarioiiarsoftware, hayr 

'■ ' ■ ! '.r’ . 'm- • - ' - • ' 

Night music 

Sir -The MSG decides that in order id 
improve ■ the qunlity of YTS it should 
“send in the , cferls*. This 1 -move is 
worthy, of only one reply: “Don’t 
bqtlicr, tliey’re hcrc,” 

CA^PCtflSHGLM 

3 Old Bank • . . . , . 

Slnithwnite, Huddersfield ■ 

Points 
‘Het’ up 

Sir..-^ Mr McLeodj, dlctipnart editor;' ' 
corrasj^, 


ing it publish ctj cheaply or simply 
circulated, or just using it themselves. 
This work is exhausting, time-consum- 
ing and unpaid. I would riever have 
been able to complete my own- project 
without four years of research and 
development work - the majority of it 
outside school hours. 

A lot of in-service courses are run 
during the teachers; own free lime; in 
the evenings or at weekends. These are 
all- unpaid and the expenses are 
miserly. For the computing course I 
only got 75 per cent of travelling and 
subsistence. expenses and I had to buy 
my own textbooks,, flies and equip- 
ment.. If I had not boujght my own 
computer most of 1 my homework 
would have been extremely difficult. 
». In my work for the MEP I have to buy 
•my otfn materials and theft claim the 
money back. The I.e.a. laughed When I 
tried toclaim the interest on my Access 
.account. " 

Meanwhile, due tg an 1 administra- 
te bungle, ;iwo |. e .a.s are arguing 
pyfcr >vhp should pay thes* expenses. I 
waited from; February until 1 July for 
ovOr £150. j am still oWed over JE50. 

- some legends regarding .word origins. 
In the TOurse of his amusing lesSph he 
reraar^d ■ Nit-Vit.iS most unlikely to 
have any connexion with Dutch ik nlet 
, . I. cap only guess that he was 

trying to wn|e down the Dutch cqulvri- 
le nt of / do ft ‘t know. In reality that 
■equivalent Is (k weet bet nlet, in which 
Mwer Sounds as wail and niet thymes 
wljh pecf; the Scntenceiis unthinkable 
without the /ref. standing for ft. What- 
ever Mr McLebd merfnt with Ik nlet 
tvlet nnd whatever his origins for it are;. 

Dut <$! noi; oven 
■Doubly puteh. . . - ' j v". ■ ,. 

■ ^EK'ELFFERICH . ' - ■ •'.! V/ • 
Jftfd/ntaUon JQfflceVE&ijtfa tlon * ' \ ■ 


These are only my own experiences. 
I am sure there are many instances 
where teachers cannot progress with- 
out dipping into their own time and 
their own pockets. 

It is time to speak out against this 
exploitation. ' 

C J SHAW 
19 Woodlands Avenue 
Emsworth 
Hampshire 


Positive effects 

Sir - With regard to the feature. 
Seconds Away" there is no doubt that 
the taking of secondment can be a 
disruptive feature of a teacher's life. 
Soever I do riot feel that your 
highlighting of three emotive sent- 
ences in heavy type does Justice to 
teachers on secondment. 

Some of the less positive effects of 
secondment are only brought about 
because secondment is so rarely 
granted, and so Seldom occurs during 

Critical year 

Sir - Dame Mary Warriock’s com-' 
ments. on. teacher training (TES, July 
32 bipad-based to make for . 

detailed debate. But they serve; none 
the lew, to raise an ?nnual problem, 


the average teacher's working Iifo. If 
more teachers were seconded as a 
matter of course, and if they could 
expect secondment several times dur- 
ing their working lives, the "shock 
effects" would not be felt so keenly. 
Only if the proffered courses were 
allowed to deteriorate would there be 
a corresponding loss of the benefits of 
secondment to the teacher. 

I wish that Wendy Lynch had been 
able to support her argument that 
secondment induces broken marriages 
and personal crises. I was the only 
person, out of 18 on my course, to 
undergo a personal crisis of this sort, 
and cannot blame secondment for 
what happened. It was coming any- 
way, and the year wqs not even a 
catalyst. I would be willing to bet that 
more marriages founder as a result of a 
tired, bored. Insufficiently spiritually 
or educationally refreshed teacher, 
having to cope with the same unspeak- 
able odds, in the same old classroom, 
time after time. 

For the record I would like to add 
that the year for me was long overdue, 
and much appreciated from a personal 
point of view, and especially profes- 
sionally. Teaching Is a very expensive 
job, in terms of knowledge, patience, 
and affection. No one should be ex- 
pected, as so many are, to go on giving, 
without this small chance of at least 
minimal reimbursement. ' 

J L BANKS 
65 Burrows Road 
Kerisal Green 
London NW10 


Moral policy 

Sir - I am surprised that Mr John 
Ryder {TES, Letters, July 27), In 
seeking clarification of my associa- 
tion’s policy on corporal punishment, 
saw fit to cast doubts upon my morals 
and my logic; resorted to the use of 
that emotive word “beaters", and 
delivered a slightly sarcastic sermon on 
“withdrawal symptoms". It made me 
wonder if lie genuinely does not under- 
stand our policy or whether he merely 
wishes to take an opportunity to 
publicize his particular propaganda. 

In fact, he should be pleased that we 
hnve clearly advised our members, in 

.1. - -I .r Ciirravnn 


view of the decisions of the Eunyrau 
Court and the latest stance of me 
Secretary of State, to phase out the use 
of such punishment, although he may 
object that our reasons are not » 
righteous as his. We have put in t tplca 
for more resources and pointed me 
finger” at parents because we me 
becoming increasingly concerned sn- 
out the Increase in violent and disrup- 
tive behaviour In schools, and feeltfta 
cooperation of i.e.a.sand parents u 
essential if this trend is to be . r f v “^' ( 
I see nothing illogical and 
in this policy, and hope that Mr Rjwi- 
both as a teacher and a parent, can now 
accept the tightness of it. 

J H REX 
President 

.National Association 
of Head Teachers ‘ 

Leeds 
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Ex-pupil alleges 


political bias at 


his old school 


by Nick Wood 


Teachers’ politics are irrelevant 


From The TES, August 3 


Sir- Asa teacher of A level politics for 
some years. I share Mr Timothy 
Evans’s public-spirited concern for the 
quality of teaching in my subject. 
{TES, August 3). His specific allega- 
tions i leave to the Inner London 
Education Authority, but would sug- 
gest that sketchy ana anecdotal accusa- 
tions from a member of the Young 
Conservatives (even if backed by the 
somewhat hawkish Lady Olga Mait- 
land) hardly have the force of a report 
from HM inspectorate. 

Sir Keith Joseph may have passed 
the “dossier" to his civil servants, but it . 
seems odd that he favoured Mr Evans 
with an interview, seemingly for the 
sole purpose of making accusations 
against his erstwhile teachers. 

Mr Evans paints a picture of Pimlico 
School as a place where Western 
civilization as we know it is under 
threat, and decent people (such as 
himself; are branded as freaks and 
fascists. Oddly, he was also elected 
chairman of the students’ council by 


the very people with whom, on his own 
admission, ne was "out of step"; he 
also managed to enjoy his tunc at 
school. He thus combined the experi- 
ences of systematic “cultural indoc- 
trination", “overt propaganda”, and 
“a good academic education with the 
help of first class facilities”. 

A course in A level government and 
politics is not solely concerned with 
ideologies. But ideologies in the class- 
room are a source of helpful inler- 

[ uctation and understanding. We 
argely interpret our political, social 
ana economic world through such 
conceptual frameworks; exposure to 
the differing assumptions and ideas of 
others may help crystallize our own 
views, for or against. Anyone who 
denies this crucial aspect of ideology is 
either confused, or a politician trying 
to load the term with negative con- 
notations. 

I do not believe it is possible to teach 
or study politics in a value-free way. 
Much of the content is itself ideologic- 


al. Even while an A level course 
progresses over two years, political 
events occur, demanding interpreta- 
tion and analysis. 

The students themselves mature to 
political enfranchisement; they bring 
attitudes and opinions to the class- 
room. The teacher’s role, apart from 
helping students pass the exam, is to 
provide the context whereby assump- 
tions are made explicit, opinions and 
attitudes refined into something 
approaching skill in written and oral 
argument; an awareness of the origin 
and legitimacy of differing opinions 
and assumptions, and the way they 
interpret an apparently seamless 
reality. 

But while value-freedom may be 
impossible, intellectual rigour and 
honesty are not. At the end of the day 
there is a syllabus, and in respect of 
that, a teacher’s political views arc 
irrelevant. In any case, even the most 
politically committed teacher should 
be able to argue the merits of opposing 


viewpoints, within or between ideolo- 
gies, and be able to do so with 
conviction. A teacher who can’t, could 
not seriously expect his or her own 
views to be credible to students -s/he 
would be Little better than an unreflec- 
tivc bigot. 

It is all too common to regard 
students as tabula rasa whose persona- 
lities’ and attitudes are moulded by 
teachcts. Anyone who has spent any 
lime at alt teaching politics to A level 
knows that most students treat 
teachers' political views with relative 
indifference. The major political influ- 
ences on them are either parental or 
those of peer groups. Mr Evans does 
his ex-classmates a disservice by an 
implication that their views on public 
issues, unlike his own, are an unthink- 
ing reflection of the views of others, 
STEVEN COBB 
Head of Social Sciences 
Strodc’s College 
Egham 
Surrey 


Right-wing bias 

Sir - 1 found your article concerning 
alleged political bias at Pimlico School 
disturbing. It is obvious that the dos- 
sier of biased schools is itself biased - 
especially when compiled by the chair- 
person of a right-wing organisation. 

Timothy Evans alleges that “cultural 
indoctrination” leads pupils to think of 
anti-nuclear demonstrations as good 
and spending cuts as bad. Surely these 
are or should be non-political issues? 
Nobody should want to be “nuked", 
and as spending cuts affect everybody 
for the worse, nobody can actually 
want them. 

The claim that he was branded a 


freak for his political views may be 
true, but it is naive to expect this not to 
happen. In the school I attend, and 
others in the area, a person who is out 
of step with the general Conservative 
view and openly espousing socialist 
views is branded a freak. Throughout 
the school, the words “socialist" "red" 
"commie" and “Ruskie" are synony- 
mous. Timothy Evans is complaining 
about one pocket of left-wing bias, but 
who will expose the truly vast right- 
. wing bias in schools? 

J D ALMOND fage 14V«) 

12 Wear Drive 

Springfield 

Chelmsford 


Why schoolchildren can think for themselves 


Waste in Ulster Wrong priority 


Sir - Christopher Price has drawn 
attention to a recent survey report 
called “A Cry for Learning” (TES. 
July 6). 

This report gives statistical evidence 
that thousands of unemployed West 
Belfast teenagers and adults, who want 
to continue to learn are being deprived 
of the chance to do so. If it is agreed 
that education is successful if it pro- 
duces people who can contribute to- 
wards the transformation of their natu- 
ral and social environment, people 
who play an active part in economic 
and social development and who, by 
alnt of their work and ability are 
instrumental In satisfying the indi- 
vidual and collective needs of their 
community, then it cannot be denied 
that there is at present a shameful 

Belfast 0 ? ^ uman P otent ‘ a ^ ' n West 

, On * more hopeful note, however, 
K° re I s an Indication that the cam- 
Pa l gn for greater provision of adult/ 
“mmiinlty education in that area has 
met with some success. 

Recently, a deputation of repre- 
sentatives from ‘the Committee for a 
Lolleae of Further Education met Mr 
Nicholas Scott and officials of the- 
F 11 Ire ^ and Department of 
jCation. He agreed that there was 
doubt about the need for a fourth 
* e fl nd that Belfast Education and 
Ubrmy Board would soon make a 
oectaon op siting it in West Belfast; He 
also said that he was at present smdy- 
ng the report of the working party on 

SiT l ! n J t y schoo,s and was very hope- 
fojthat he would be able to accept Its 
Tccomtnendatlons. 

■ campaign to bring about this 
[«ponse has proved to be an object 
eason tn political education, as com- 
mupiucs f n West Belfast became in- 
weasingiy riware of the circumstances 
their disadvantage. They 
j C,r challenge known”,, as 

onSLfflS^ -SSL 


Sir - It was. I suppose, hardly remark- 
able to read In the International Herald 
Tribune (June 11) that the University 
of Oxford is about to upgrade The 
-Oxford Centre for Management Stu- 
dies to full collegiate status this au- 
tumn “through a $4.5m gift from the 
American financier John Stapleton", 
yet has thrown out educational studies 
- except at post graduate level - 
leading to a first degree in that disci- 
pline. 

Thatcherite England makes quite 
clear its priorities: that the academic 
“discipline" and venal practices of 
commerce rate higher at Oxford than 
do the academic discipline and practice 
of education at the undergraduate 
level. (It is worth noting that Cam- 


Historians unite 

Sir - The suggestion by Trevor Fisher 
(TES, August 3) that an association of 
history teachers be formed to create a 
dialogue between historians working 
in higner and secondary education has 


e J5? e J ca Hy7. and with great persist- 
hr«H ’ - ^ ure generations in this trou- 
hph of Northern Ireland will 
oenefit- from their efforts. 


murphy - 

S M Community Education 
468 CoUeg? . 
Belfast;:.-- ‘ .■?/ 


In September 1983, the Association 
of History Teachers in Wales was 
established, covering every aspect of 
history teaching and open to all in the 
profession. Since then we have built up 
a very strong membership, with 95 per 
cent of secondary schools in Wales 
. affiliated - largely the result of invalu- 
able support from advisers and officers 
within our eight education authorities. 

Even more encouraging has been 
the strong commitment from coi- 


Separation pains 

Sir - The report of Jeni Riley’s and 
Mary Lund’s research Into children of 
divorce {TES, August 3) highlighted 
the value of teachers' emotional sup- 
port for these children. My own re- 
search endorses this,. but, in a repre- 
sentative sample of divorced families, 
few custodial parents had thought of 
telling teachers that they had split up. 
Some believed family lift? t6 bc .of no 
concern to the school; some thought 
teachers would expect problems. 
Furthermore, two thirds of the parents 
had given their children no explana- 
tion about the sepqratiPP/i, 

'. game children had .felt •isolufod aj 
nrimarv school, strangely convinced 


Sir - In his profoundly disturbing, yet 
laughable, article Nick Wood draws 
evidence from a certain Timothy 
Evans, ex-PImllco School. It would 
seem that Mr Evans Is no novice In the 
art of Indoctrination for he not only 
donles teachers the right of personal 
views but also discounts the ability of 
his own classmates to think for them- 
selves. 

I, and most others of iny age group 
(16 years), have been In many similar 
situations and have viewed (hem as part 
and parcel of the business of education , 
and assessment of evidence. In my case 
1 was humorously branded a “Red” by 


bridge has a full Honours course 
leading to the BEd.) 

It might still be interesting to hear 
Sir Keith Joseph define intellectually 
unassailable conceptual analyses of 
"education" and “commerce” in such a 
way as to allow the Prime Minister's 
Alina Mater to get off the hook for 
throwing out undergraduate studies in 
the former while inviting in the latter. 
The American Master ofMagdalen (an 
economist) could probably help him. 
Sir Keith would, of course,' have to 
consult Washington first. 

DAVID WARDEN 
Coordinator of Studies 
Intensive English Courses 
Law Faculty 
Keio University 
Tokyo 


leagues in other sectors of education, 
including museums, county record 
offices, teacher training and the uni- 


versity colleges. 

Mr Fisher can be assured that uni- 
versity teachers of history have played 
a major role in building up the associa- 
tion in such a short time and have 
shown a generous spirit which is 
scarcely the characteristic of “a group 
of elitists concerned to preserve their 
own jobs”. . , i 

PAUL JEREMY 
Secretary 

Association of History Teachers m 
Wales 

22 Wenallt Road 

Rhiwbina 

Cardiff 


that no other children had separated 
parents. A quarter of them had not 
confided in any school friends. There 
was an evident undercurrent of feeling 
that teachers had not realized what was 
wrong. “I just sat there and couldn't 
think about anything except my fami- 
ly. After a while the teachers stopped 
getting on at me. I suppose someone 
must nave told them. 

When parents themselves are upsot , 
teachers are in! a unique position to 
help children by enabling them to 
disclose their bewilderment and anger. 
How do we explain this to parents? 

Am MITCHPU-...:, /.. 

Department of. Social Administration 
University bt Edinburgh 


my schoolmates after submitting my- 
self as socialist candidate at the school 
election. If I had reacted as Mr Evans 
did, I would most certainly have ended 
up with as big a persecution complex as 
he. 

More seriously, his disturbed views 
will never aid any peace initiative and 
surely, in our dangerous world, he 
should be looking for chances to lower 
barriers rather than build them higher. 
The generation to which he and 1 
belong cannot hope to progress unless 
we are prepared to widen our political 
horizons, be flexible in our Interpreta- 
tions and just a little tolerant towards 


those who would stamp their feet to the 
strains of a world famous choir. 

JENNIFER VAUGHAN 
18 Dickenson Road 
Weston-super-Mare 
Avon 


Letters for publication 
should be kept as brief 
as possible and typed 
on one ride of the paper only. 
The Editor reserves the 
right to. cut or amend them. 
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All creatures 
great and small 


Susan 
Thomas 
talks to 
the animal 
rights 
activist, 


and former primary 
teacher, Jean Pink 

J ean Pink, chairman of Animal Aid, is chic, 
intense and pin thin. More Jane Austen than 
Che Guevara, she has that deceptive En- 
glish rose fragility of best bone china. Her 
office is cool and light. There arc flowors in n pot. 
a floral date planner on the wall ami the most 
horrific magnzines on the desk. 

Tlie autumn issue of Outrage shows a small, 
white rabbit, eyes wide, tiny limbs stretched in a 
spreadcaglc by taut cords, enduring the atten- 
tions of the vivisect ionists. Inside, pictures of 
battery hens, slaughtered cattle and laboratory 
monkeys alternate with shots of animal rights 
workers marching, protesting and fundraising. 

Outrage is the magazine of Animal Aid, the 
fastest growing animal welfare organization in the 
country and Jean Pink is both founder member 
and guiding fight. 

The strange thing is that she was never an 
“animal lover” in the accepted sense. "Certainly 
not dotty about them,” she says. ”1 was always 
interested and kept them in class, though 1 don't 
think 1 would do that now.”Nor, during her time 
in education, did she demonstrate a desire to 
revolutionize the system. She did .though, believe 
in rights - women's rights, minority's rights, 

. children’s rights and, come to think oE it, the 
rights of animals. 

Animal Aid is about rights. First it aims to 
prevent the abuse of animals, by vivisection, 
factory fanning arid fur trapping. And then it 
hopes’to change our perception of animals, to see 
them as sentient beings with rights, who are at 
present as exploited by society as women, blacks 
and the working classes have been for genera- 
tions. 

If all this seems faiilymlnd-boggling Jean would 
. probably sympathize because it is only eight years 
1 since she watched the last departing infant cross 
the playground, wandered down to the library to • 
•look for something- a bit different and found her 
.life dramatically changed. What she discovered •; 
was Peter 'Singer’s Animal Liberation and it was ■ 
certainly different. 

It is a provocative, painful book but it starts 
innocuously enough, simply citing an eighteenth 
century philosopher's curious rebuttal of Mary 
Wollstonecrafl’s feminist tract, Vuid/cofion of 
the Rights of Women. In' 1972 Thomas Taylor 
demonstrated (he speciousness of her thesis by 
showing that if the argument for equality of men 
and women was true,! the sajne reasoning' also 
applied to cats, dogs and horses. Since this was. 
manifestly absurd, then neither wothan nor brute 
could be .the eqpal of, pian: 

| Singer then goes on 'tb detail the ' cruelties 
‘ inflicted an . animals iirjhe name .of commercial 
profit and srienfific. research. ‘ ' 1 :■ ' ' .* 

' “I was appalled by what. I learned" said Jean,;; 
'. "simply couldn't believe' N reached the age of 
49-something and only just- discovered wjiat was 
going on almost under my '.nose. .'Until then I’d. 
assumed .wp lived in .a, just, society ,- Justice 
cortairify dacsri’t.cxtepd to animals." ' ' . , 

Animal rightists' maintain: that ns well.as being- 
.unethical,, Our exploitation of animals for food; 
and research actually damages the health oflhe; 
developed nations. by encouraging us to eat loo 
much harmful animal- protein,' use unnatural 
('methods of husbandry involving chemical sprays 
• and. hormone additives and. by stressing interven- 
tionist,. qs opposed to proven tltivd, medicine. 

At the satire time it' starves the people of the 
developing nations of desperately needed' cereals 
which yre convert instead into meat for our Own 
.use, 

"When l jead that book ) realized that animal, 
rights was! at tile centre of current environmental 
and political issues and ‘speclesism’ as much an 
Issue of the era as sekisrn and racism." ... * ; 
• It wps a revelation and no!oiie in the staffroom 
t 'waptedl to Know. The reaction surprised Her then; 



"So I contacted the animal welfare organiza- 
tions asking for literature, offering help and - 
expecting action. There was none. They Look 
weeks to reply , the leaflets they sent were useless 
and I realized that if anything was going to be 
done. I would have to do it myself." 

Letters to the local papers resulted in the 
formation of a small group of people who set 
themselves the task of raising public awareness of 
the issues. 

Three years later, driven out by the imposition 
of "an impossible new maths project” and the 
sheer volume of work and anti-vivisection leaflets 
in her home, she left the relative peace of Hadlow 
village school in Kent to run Animal Aid. 

She became an unpaid activist, canvassing irate 
householders oil their doorsteps., leafletting main 
line stations and organizing marches, vigils and 
. demonstrations outside factory farms, research 
laboratories and those breeders who supply 
"specially bred and surgically altered animals for 
research purposes" .Tho -demos were always 
peaceful and reasonable. The message was put 
over by the use of heartbrea kingly graphic posters 
- and leaflets. It. worked; - 

Seven years on the charity, has 12,000 members 
(75 per cent of them women), an annual turnover 
of £186 ,000, a modest suite of offices in the centre 
of Tonbridge, Kent, and considerable clout in the 
animal welfare world. It is hard to reconcile all of 
this with her feeling that she was "perhaps always 
a bit too highly strung to fit comfortably into 
pritpnry teaching". 

Cet tainly she is happier now than at any time in 
her teaching career. She started with D stream 
Juniors in Shepherds Bush , fled to the suburbs for 
five years, tried teaching in the forces only to 
retreat before the monstrous phalanx of British 
subalterns, did, a i spell .in a highly competitive 
; English prfep school and finally made the happy 
discoyery of Montpssori methods and village 
infants. 

And. in between times she sold expehsivechina 
to society ladles, organized an information stor- 
age and retrieval system for. the Building Centre 
and managed 18 months but reading philosophy' 
and looking, for the Meaning of Life. And she 
found if, she says; or some part d! it, in, the writing 
pf Krishna 'hi Urti, pri Indie n religious, thiliker. She 
: speaks of this quite pa'sually, much as one might 
i describe a Wcik's tphibting in the Lakes br, a visit 
to a fhvPuj-itc; aunt. ' V; ... ' /, ; 

■ - Shc olso became a vegetarian! "Ojnly. because i 
was inton&ed jn ypga. Later, when I realized jbst 
how much Cruelty is involved in eating meat, 1 was 
glad,-"' Vi:.,-,'. I- ’• . v.'.'. •' 

"We wpre my . naive at first,"/ she said; . 
recalling the ‘early days of the campaign. "Wo 
thought oil jVchfldto dd was get up an ehormous 
petition, take.'it lo'the Hdtae Office apd tlieTawU 
would bp changed. •;:? ■ 

■* Wc wrbte fo MPs,'. directors' pf laboratories 
end companies Involved in : ahlmffl experiments 
and it was alL a complete waste'of time. We had 
very little response from the MPs, especially [the 
Tory ones. It's .the vested Interests in the country 
whiph swqy politics. \ 

' . ; 4 As for., the. Church t hat- was always a dead 

! * ‘/H hf ;T ; - i > y v i'J . i . ' ‘ ' , • i>.'i $ ' , 'if/tfjQ 


religion has no tradition of respect for animals. 
You just have to look at the history of thought in 
the Church to see why. 

“Christianity owes a lot to the Greeks - a 
people who worshipped intellect and equated 
feelings with animals, something uncontrollable 
and therefore undesirable. In Eastern religions 
there is more concern for the unity of life - the 
oneness of intellect and emotion. But in the West, 
ever since Aquinas said animals have no soul, the 
Christian church has been about our worst 
enemy.*' 

• And what of its achievements? There have 
been no changes in legislation yet. “True," she 
said. "And the latest government White Paper is a 
dreadful document, constructed as a sop to public 
concern. And what does it do? It allows animals 
to be used for a series of experiments instead of 
being put down after the first." 

But when It goes on to say that we should bear 
in mind that the country derives billions of pounds' 
from the exports of the pharmaceutical industry. 
It’s quite clear who it's written fori 
"On the other hand there has been an enor- 
mous increase in public awareness. People under- 
stand what vivisection Is now . . . when we started 
not one in seven knew what was involved. There 
have been several good TV documentaries on the 
subject and a recent report about the totally 
unnecessary cruelty, involved in conventional 
methods of slaughter.” 

It is all cumulative. Greenpeace, the National 
Advisory Committee on Nutritional Education 
report on the. dangers of eating animal fats, the 
vegetarian way of life, health and fitness, are all in 
the hews. The Only people in the poultry industry 
to be doing well ard the free range farmers and 
even The Archers has devoted a fortnight to the 
discussion of the pros and cons of debeaking, 
battery cages, deep litter and the aviary system. 

All this, she says, means that people are more 
receptive to what the campaigners have to ; say, 
and more aware of the manipulative power of the 
food industry. ''T.tjo feel we've gingered up the 
action; generally.. We do a lot in conjunction with 
the British Union Against Vivisection and run a 
ybuth newspaper with Compassion in World 
■ Farming. Nothing is going to stop the movement 
now." ; i . . •_ ; 

. She. sees herself primarily: as; an educator,: 
public speaking, disseminating information by 
leaflet and pester , campaigns and providing 
educational material for schools, “We had a very! 
. good /response to our film ."No Treats for 
Animals” and. the latest thing! is an audio-visual 
package Animal Rights, wi th . teachers notes and 
.suggestions for discussjqnafrd follow-up topics." 

Apart from b^rrjng cagfed animals and dissec- 
tion in schools wqtild she make other changes in- 
.'education?.. J;;.. \ 

“Oh Ood yes," she said,. at a ioss for the first 
time iri the interview, “but I wpuldn't know where 
to start: Smaller groups, bolter child-adult rela- 
tionships, and a syllabus which followed the child’s 
ihtetests. Thb, preSbnt system j$. too male, too 
competition Oriented, too' materialistic, too uha- 
■ware of the .natural world' and, w she said with 
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Africa is but a 
drumbeat away. . . 
in Bishops Stortford. 
Sara Parker explores 


FEATURES 


D own in darkest Bishops Stortford, there 
is, rather surprisingly, a traditional Afri- 
can village. 

"It is a place where children can come 
and get a taste of African culture. They love it 
because it’s different,” says Ghanaian bom 
teacher Felix Cobbson, who founded the Aklowa 
Centre seven years ago. "Thpy’ve heard so much 
ubout Africa but they’ve never had the opportun- 
ity to experience it. They've probably seen drums 
on television but have never had the. chance to 
have a go at playing them." 

Situated in the two-acre grounds of an old 
Essex vicarage, it is now visited by around 3,000 
children of all ages during the summer, and staff 
go out to schools during the winter to run 
workshops. 

Those who come to Aklowa' - the Ghanaian 
word for village - dress up in Ghanaian costume, 
prepare and eat traditional food, and learn about 
the African way of life, music, drumming and 
dancing. 

“I'll use what they learn on this visit to 
encourage them to make a comparison between 
their own life and how Africans live," said a 
teacher from a Hertfordshire school, who 
recently took a group of six and seven year olds to 
the centre. “I’ll be able to ask them questions such 
as ‘how would they like to live in a hut?’ or 'would 
they like to cook outside?’ I couldn't have 
prepared for this - they just have to have the 
experience." 

After studying in London to be an art teacher, 
Felix Cobbson took up his first teaching post in 
Harlow, a new town, not far from where the 
centre is today. At Burnt Mill, the secondary 
school where he was teaching, he remembers: “I 
found that the subjects given to children were all 
based on Western concepts and so in addition to 
what they were given, 1 introduced elements of 
my own cultural background." 

It was a gradual introduction, starting with 
drums and other African artefacts being brought 
into the classroom for his pupils to paint or draw. 
Soon, the youngsters were asking to learn how to 
play the drums, they wanted to make pottery in 
the African way and print textiles , to make 
costumes for themselves like the rich Ohanaian 
dress they were shown. 

“Their interest was being stimulated arid they 
were beginning to realise that there were other 
tilings of interest outside their own countiy, 
explains Felix Cobbson. Brought up and edu- 
cated in Ghana, lie came to this country to study 
in the late fifties. . 

“In the school where 1 was taught in Ghana, 
there wasn't a single white face and yet wc studlcfl 
the British way of life, the language, the history, i 
feel I had the best of both worlds and when I came 
to Britain, 1 had some Idea of what life here was 

all about.” . 

When he first started teaching few schools 
were thinking seriously about other cultures, 
trend which hus only emerged in recent y Mr * 
the growing needs of a multi-ethnic community 
became more apparent. ..... ^ 

During those first ten years at Burnt Mfl. w 
introduced his ideas not only into art-orlen 
subjects but also to other classes such as geog 
phy and home economics. His influence >p 
even further, however, when he , wa * 0p ?fi ow 
director of creative activities at another 
school where he introduced African munc 
dance into the school curriculum and even 
the CSE examinations. .. u 

Six years later, he decided to devote h.n^u 
full-time to tho Aklowa Centre. He had started^ 
two years previously in 1977 wheh he had W™ 
the old vicarage at Takeley on the outs 
Bishops Stortford, which, ironically, is the 
place of Cecil Rhodes who wanted to turn ah* 3 
pink for the greater glory of Queen VM ■ 
Aklowa began with a handful of 
school visits. Now pupils from more t ^ 
schools come to spend either a- . 
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afternoon at the centre during the summer. As 
well as Felix Cobbson, there are, during this busy 
period, four full-time and eight pBrt-time staff - 
all Ghanaians and mostly drummers, musicians 
and dancers rather .than teachers. 

_The centre is now part-funded by an Arts 
Council grant of between £10,000 and £12,000 a 
year but -it was started with the help of money 
horn Felix Cobbson’s family in Qhana. 

- ( Pnrt>ara Carter, from the Hertfordshire school 
of Watton-at-Stone brought 25 pupils from, her 
lop infant class after she heard from another, 
teacher, "what a fantastic experience Aklowa was 
f°t the children." 

Coming from a school of only 200 children in a 
Wall English village, she says: "We’re living in a 
multi-ethnic community today and athough my 
P^P ijs 'don't feel it in the village where they live, 
Ihey're going 'to go out into this community as 

“9 grow older.” 

Felix Cobbson is keen to sweep away any 
misconceptions of what Africa is like and mini- 
mize the differences .between cultures. Right at 
tpe beginning of the session, he had the children 
yrtgng a nursery rhyme to a drum backing. He 
cornplains aboutpupils' ideas that Africans live in 
m *jr huts or wear, pothinfe^but animal skin8. 
Pointing put that English country cottages are 
jnaiched with straw and made of clay bricks, and 
belts iand even- coats -are often made 
mJm animal "skins even in ’today's plastic age. 

Before going out to. the village, the . children 
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were dressed In Ghanaian resume .large colour- 
ful squares of cloth wrapped round them whilst 
the teacher and her two helpers wore smocks. 

Down in the village, with its five thatched 
houses built of red clay the pupils roasted peanuts 
and cooked bean! flour fritters over a wood fire. 
They had a chance to grind flour between stones 
or tmund U in. a mortar, to try the r hand at ^he 
drums arid experiaiehl with some simple Afrtcan 
dance steps. 


Then. It was time to let off steam with a typical 
Ohanaian game called Abalai, which meant 
running full till with their African costumes held 
above their heads so they billowed out like 
balloons, before lunch of beans and fritters, 
topped with cassava and tomato suuce. 

“They probably see the. village as a little 
play-area. I don't think at the moment they think 
that Africans live in these conditions,” says 
Barbara Carter. “It’s going to be up to me to 


-assure them that people do live in such crowded 
conditions, sometimes with little food.” 

With Aklowa as her starling point, she planned 
to spend the next six weeks introducing an 
African theme into the lessons. There would be 
paintings and plasticine models' of the village, 
drums made out of. tin cans with polythene 
stretched over the top and they would write up 
their experience and even fry out some more 
African recipes! 

Felix Cobbson says; “With older children, we 
go into some depth, particularly in areas where 
they have expressed interest such as the slave 
trade, for example. We give them a chnncc to 
look at the role of African music, to talk about 
African costume and they too dress up. Everyone 
always dresses up. they love it, whatever their 
age.” 

Nearly, half the school groups come from 
multi-ethnic areas where Felix Cobbson feels: 
"Teachers are more aware. They feel the need to 
look at other cultures, and they always emphasize 
how good it Is for black kids born in this country to 
have links with their cultural heritage.” 

He finds, for example, that most West Indian 
youngsters who visit Aklowa want to learn mote 
about their roots in Africa and are keen to join in 
and ask questions. 

These questions - whether from these young- 
sters or thfeir white classmates are rarely answered 
in books, and this is where, he feds, the strength 
of Aklowa lies. 
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Legacy of a 
good man 



The Spoils of Time: Volume 1, From Earliest 
Times to Che 16th Century. By C V Wedgwood. 
Collins £15. 0 00 211244 2. 


Turning from her defined and familiar field, the 
seventeenth century in Europe, to limitless world 
history, Dame Veronica presents a personal 
reading, with no panoply of bibliographic refer- 
ence. Her book is “essentially a narrative, not a 
philosophy of history”. The spoils of time are 
those won by men and women of many cultures; 
their lives may offer lessons for our time, “but if 
so < I leave them for readers to find out for 
themselves”. 1 

There would be no purpose in comparing this 
brave individual history with today's vast works 
by teams of. scholars (such as the UNESCO 
History of Mankind). This book is. for continuous 
reading, not reference. Perhaps the last compara- 
ble work was by H G Wells. He spelt out lessons 
unhesitatingly, and prophesied also. Dame Vero- 
nica understandably prefers the most tentative 
hint at aspiration for one world which might free 
men from humanly inflicted suffering, a hope of 
more than bare survival. 

The multifarious narrative is its own raison 
d'itre. Though she does not draw moral lessons. 
Dame Veronica is not afraid of old-fashioned 
character-judgments appended to the record of 
political or military action. "Bruce won an 
.overwhelming victory at Bannockburn . . . (he) 





Jawahorlul Nehru: A Biography. Volume Three 
1956-64. By Sarvepalli Gopal. 

Jonathan Cape £18.00. 0 224 02216 4. 


There is no doubt that virtue is more irritating 
than sin which is, after all, almost invariably seen 
as the property of someone else and only 
enhances the beholder's sense of self-esteem. 
Virtue, by contrast, invites comparisons that can 
be invidious. 

No statesman of this century had such obvious 
virtue as Nehru, the first Prime Minister of his 
country. Under the British, he spent 18 years in 
prison and survived without rancour. As an 
international leader his high moral tone discom- 
fited his contemporaries, who probably found 
cause for envy in his unchallenged position at 
home and his prestige abroad. 

What made him perhaps more difficult for 
them to live with was that he presided not over a 
rich und powerful country but one with deep- 
seated fissiparous tendencies rooted in religion, a 
caste system, differences in language, and above 
nil. dire poverty. 

He was a Socialist who abhorred the strait- 
jacket of dogma; a democrat who saw the 
function of democracy as the liberation of the 
individual. Asked what his legacy to his fellow- 
countrymen might be. he replied: "Hopefully it is 
400 million people capable of governing them- 
selves." Twenty years after his death, India 


combined the virtues of patience and judgment . 
with the skill to unite a headstrong people.” 
Applied to English monarchs. this style has an . 
inescapable 1066 and AH That ring: "The incom- 
petent Edward II was formally deposed. His 
robust son Edward III occupied his barons by 
making war in France ..." 

This mannerism does not seem so obstrusive 
when the narrative moves further from home, and 
we realize that role-identification is necessary and 
welcome: "the terrible Shang Yang . . “a 
masterful young heir . . . Khusrau of the Immor- 
tal Soul . . ." 

Peoples also are identified in this way, and to 
encompass so much in 378 pages there has to be 
almost incessant shifting of competitive Greeks, 
adaptable Normans, restless and tolerant Seljuks, 
and so on. Spoils can be won by the nameless: the 
inventor of alphabetic script (a Phoenician), and 
the discoverer of drought-resistant rice in 
eleventh century China; the compilers of Domes- 
day Book, and the men who hauled two million 
blocks of stone to build the Great Pyramid. Those 
who invented soap (not until the thirteenth 
century) might have benefited mankind more. 
Dame Veronica observes, if someone else had not 
Invented buttons, which discouraged undressing 
in winter.- 

This book is concerned quite as much with 
economic and social life as with the political 
world. Some of its most illuminating pages deal 
with contacts between separate and dissimilar 


Spain: Change of a Nation. By Robert Graham. 
Michael Joseph £14.95. 0 7181 2359 X. ‘ 


Whoever wants an introduction to contemporary 
Spain will find this work moat useful. Graham 
stresses that, as so often in its past, so now too, 
there is something uniquely Spanish about recent 
events in the peninsula, that sets the country apart 
from other European countries where it might 
seem to superficial view that 8 similar develop* 
meni Had occurred. This peculiarity is that, unlike 
in these, the change from dictatorship to demo-; 
cratY Has not taken place, following an uprising 
th at smashed t he former and its institutions. It has 
been, and still Is, a trarisitipn from the one to the 
other, In thp course of which profound institution- 
, ul changes' have been made in some parts of 
society, while in others the changes hive safer 
been slight^ so that the country presents - on 
^npmfllous picture of democracy and dictatorship 


politic;, but weaving One into the other. The result 
is: that if ih sjdme areps democratic forms. and 
practices -render, impotent those features- of 
dictatorship that stjl| obtain, in others the reveme: 
holds.: At present Spain Is a hybrid, qhd exp' * 
ssitiides and discdmfdrts'sdeclnt 
such & condition. : . 


The mutter dealt With Is Clfearly set but: It starts 
with a brief accoilnf.of the civil War, the nature of 
Francolsin, and the changes it undeiWe tit from 
the timC of -Franco's seizing power to tharof' Hid 
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risd tor the . middle class, showing how this haidi 
begum under Fratica /(despite unfevbar&ble cjf- 


continues to govern herself democratically and 
with considerable success in material terms. 

Nehru's Socialism did not produce a redistribu- 
tion of wealth. It has been remarked that Nehru 
provided a Socialist head on a conservative body, 
but the difficulties wereovcrwhclmingand Nehru 
did enough for several lifetimes. 

Professor Gopal, his Minister of External 
Affairs for 10 years and with unrestricted access 
to his papers granted by Indira Gandlii, has been 
affectionate but not uncritical towards his sub- 
ject. At the end he is inclined to give Nehru the 
benefit of Rousseau's dictum which described the 
maker of a Commonwealth as “one who toils in 
one century so as to reap in another”. Nehru, an 
incurable optimist himself, would surely nod 
gratefully - and hope. 

The present volume rovers a mere eight years 
encompassing problems which would surely have 
submerged lesser, possibly more practical, men. 
India continued to assert a major influence in 
international affairs: champion of non-alignment 
and reasonableness, of a way other than polariza- 
tions. At home, industrialization inevitably puL 
growth before equity and Nehru's cooperative 
impetus in agriculture was not a success. But part 
of his legacy was a vision of how things ought to 
be. Others strive to provide the practice but the 
power of the vision remains to inhibit deviation. 

Professor Gopal recognizes Nehru's vulnerabi- 
lities: his susceptibility to glib thinking, his 
excessive openmindedness. his havering, his 


cultures, such as those between India and Rome 
in the early Christian era, or the Japanese 
adoption of Chinese administration, and Chinese 
Buddhism, in the seventh century. No mention of 
Pirenne, or the “new history”, but the paths of 
commerce and patterns of society are pursued 
across Dark Age Europe and Asia (and pre- 
Columbian America). Here - as in the chapter on 
Alexander the Great - the absence of maps is a 
severe handicap. The pages on Africa's early 
history seem inadequate in comparison - and not 
only in the light raised by Basil Davidson ; even in 
1920 Wells included an index entry for Great 
Zimbabwe. , , . 

When so irfuch intellectual ardour has gone into 
this ambitious work it is sad that numerical and 
linguistic confusion is so frequent. Could “M m 
inhabitants” (for Rome itself, in the early 
Empire) be an error for iWl Can we really state 
that the Etruscans settled in Italy about 1,000 bc? 
Latin quotations are sometimes odd (“agri in 
deserti", page 195) and Italian even odder (“in 
selvaggio oscura” for the second line of the Divine 
Comedy, ‘Tamoche muove ...” for the last). 
The “ principals of Yin and Yang” (this one 
frequently repeated); leading singers in early 
Chinese operfl? Or headmasters in the Chou era? 
We could .do without such additional complex- 
ities. 


Elisabeth Henry 


cuipstances, and brought about virtually irrev- 
ersible changes in Spanish society, notwithstand- 
ing attempts to keep it a military-theocratic state. 
Next Graham considers "wages, workers and 
uhloni". The third part is an examination of 
post-Franco changes, beginning with the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and the key role played by 
King Juan . Carlos in preventing a return to' 
military dictatorship. ,The political parties are- 
considered, the army, the Church and the Press 
and public opinion , a balance being struck in each 
case between what has been achieved, and what 
remains to be. done,- to establish democracy in 
Spain on fi really, sotind footing. 

Following his examination of Spanish society, 
Graham concludes that the changes that ijave 
taken place (whiefi he believes to be irreversible) 

' are so profound that a return to Franco-style 1 
society still ardently desired: by; a minority of 
extreme Right die-hards, Is impossible. This may 
be.so; but it does, not preclude the setting uptof 
■ another sort of dictatorship. Democracy in Spain 
is no more proof against this than it is In any other 
Western European or North American country.: 
Thisis a point Graham does hot make, thereby' 
giving hn Overly optimistic impression of what lies 
'ahead.. - 

Onq pf the further peculiarities of the country is 
lhat the notion of "Spain" is more ideal than real. 
To h. Mallorquin, or Catalonian, the official 
^ilguage ■ is : kho^vn,. hot as': Spanish, but as' 
MStilmh, and its'pripiaey resented. The national 
“ff 1 . 6 "! in wany non-Castilian areas i$ growing, 
■|nd ft fa doubtful if the present granting of some 
^df atitort^to the 1 regions is going to stem, 
jtheqeslre fei'grekter lndependence. At present,' • 


loyalty to friends and tendency to excuse venalitv 
where he thought he saw ability without weighin! 
the two properly. To India, he was indispensable 
and. it seemed, to the world. When, bowed down 
by problems, he offered to resign in 195B 
dissuasion came not only from his Cabinet but 
from Russin, America, and other nations. The 
Nehru difference was needed. 

The Chinese were more baleful. Their own 
revolution was not delivering the goods and they 
sought diversion in a re-assertion of traditional 
imperialism. India was the victim and was 
humiliated in the crushing campaign of 1962 
Oddly enough, as Professor Gopal recalls, it was 
China who lost on the international scene. Nehru 
to whose hesitancy und innocence defeat was 
directly attributable, learned that goodwill was 
not enough. But at home he was unscathed. 1 
indeed the Chinese incursion sefved only to bring 
about o resurgence of national will. 

Professor Gopal 's book is well-written and his 
final analysis, reviewing Nehru’s beliefs and flaws 
is compelling. Social justice, he reflects, remains 
an objective in India but he is sure of Nehru’s 
contribution: “He consolidated a nation, trained 
it for democracy, constructed a model for econo- 
mic development, and set the country on the path I 
to growth." High-mindedness, it seems reassur- 
ingly, is not always without its rewards. 

Dennis Hackett 
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sections of the Basques are the most pressing and 
violent in their demand; and the ETA Is 10 
Madrid, what the IRA is to London. Exacerbat- 
ing these differences are differences in me 
economic development of the several region 
something that has become more marked or a 
owing to the world recession. The export 

■ unemployed from one region to another in t 
peninsula and to the Balearics, in P 811 * 0 ^. 
Mallorca, local labour being undercut and a - 
placed by such immigrants, is a very sore poin- 

All in all, the future of Spain as a single count t? 
cannot simply be assumed. There are unooob . 
ly strong fissiparous tendencies present n0 
could in principle destroy its upity as a country, 
matter what concessions short of indepen c 
might be granted the regions. At the moir i 
one of the most potent influences making to 
unity of “Spain" is the Royal femiiy. But on 
easily imagine circumstances arising in wo* 
would clearly no longer suffice. More P r~ 
than In any other West European county _ 
present, developments in Spain will show to w. 
. extent , if at all, centralized democracy is compo 
ble with regional nationalism. . . . 

■ It is a pity that so informative 
documented a book should not have bee 
thoroughly gone over. Had it bsen ' 
sprinkling of displeasing journalese neo 

might with advantage have been remo t 

absurd errors such as “medicinal di Dundee. 
•: reeled. In the production of a book of m P . 
one has a right to effect more conscien 
careful sub-editing and proof-reading. 

Pierre .Waiter 
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Wartime Stories: an operetta. By John 
Burrows and Andrew Dickson. 

The Drill Hall. 

Corpse! By Gerald Moon. 

Apollo Theatre. 

A Little Hotel on the Side. By Feydeau. 
Translated by John Mortimer. 

National Theatre (Olivier). 

42nd Street. By Michael Stewart, Mark 
Bramble, Harry Warren and At Dubin. 
Theatre Roya l. Drury Lane. 

An operetta about threatened nuclear 
conflagration seems a contradiction in 
terms. Ruritania gives plsce to con- 
temporary Britain in John Burrows' 
Wartime Stories which presents Mal- 
colm and Joyce Tucker (Mr and Mrs 
Middle-Class) coping with the collapse 
of public order ana private morality 
once a nuclear alert sets off panic. 
Mugged for their supermarket purch- 
ases, their home sold for a pittance, 
they follow their daughter's example 
fleeing to the countryside to find 
shelter (at a price) in a disused railway 
tunnel. Reduced to slavery at the 
hands of local despots. Joyce is killed 
before the alert is lifted and life can go 
on. It is a large matter for a small 
musical with six players and a string 
quartet. But a plucky cast, with good 
quadrupling/quintupfitig of parts, 
works hardto make it a gripping piece 
of theatre. Burrows directs; Andrew 
Dickson's music underlines the drama 
which hints of Pendereczki; Kate 
Owen's designs (tellingly lit by Jean 
Tassel) concentrate the action. War- 


time Stories is worth doing, worth 
seeing. 

Which, apart from its superficial 
entertainment value, Corpse l by 
Gerald Mood is not. A four-hander 
comedy thriller set in 1930's London, it 
involves Keith Baxter in an astonishing 
series of quick change appearances as 
Evelyn murdering his brother Rupert- 
or does he? - again and again. Evelyn 
is a mad (?) actor given to shoplifting in . 
Fortnum 5 disguised as .Queen Mary. 
This establishes the drift of the pre- 
posterous shenanigans which follow 
and also gives licence for outrageous 
overacting - gifted Joyce Grant is way 
over the top from her first entrance. 
Milo O’Shea throws away all pretence 
of being in a play in the middle of Act 
2, by which time the audience has 
cither given itself up to laughter or 
resigned itself to seeing the blithering 
idiocy through to the end. Americans 
in the audience whooped with delight. 

So they did at A Little Hotel on the 
Side, John Mortimer’s heavily Angli- 
cized version of a Feydeau-Desval- 
lifcres farce. Saul Radomsky’s settings 
are fin-de-sifecle Paris at its most 
elegant and seedy; Dominic Muldow- 
ney*s music wittily ft la frangaise. The 
rest is about as French as a McGill 
postcard. Mortimer's script is partly to 
blame, though the line “I don't care for 
hanky-panky frankly Pinglet" de- 
served its round of applause. Mostly at 
fault is Jonathan Lynn's throw-every- 
thing-at-'em direction: encouraging 
the actors in exaggerated acrobatic 
mugging, coarsening characterisation 


(Mathieu’s daughters come from St 
Trinian's), setting too frenetic a pace 
too early. Peter ulenvillc's now-starry 
version Hotel Paradiso at the Winter 
Garden, without lavish sittings and a 
band, but with the gravity, finesse and 
precision essential to success in 
Feydeau farce, made word and action 
credible, memorably funny. Lynn’s 
noisy “oo-la-lal” curtain calls sum up 
the whole self-consciously, knowingly 
funny exercise. It was done better in 
1956. 

Better here than I saw it in New 
York in 1981 is 42nd Street, David 
Merrick's hugely costly, successful - 
musical based on the 19311's classic 
film. Played more for laughs here, it is 
vocally less assured - Georgia Brown 
( being no match for Tammy Grimes as a 
’ singer but a better actress. Forty pairs 
of tapping feet lift the curtain to a 
roaring ovation of delight, and from 
then on the show is punctuated by 
cheers and applause. A first-rate com- 
pany give their all to ensure success. 
Clare Leach’s Peggy (“Ugly Duckling" 
to overnight starjand Michael Howe's 
Billy act, sing and dance superbly: 
their tap-talk duct is sensational. Mar- 
garet Courtenay amazes: unerringly 
placing every laugh in the book, she 
dances and sings with the rest in total 
command of tne stage. Brilliant sets, 
dazzling costumes, golden oldies all 
make 42nd Street a heaven for nostal- 
gias and a wow for everyone else: 
marvellous. 

John Janies 
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Nixon (Peter Riegen) watches as licenser Chambers (John Harkins} meets Hiss 
(Edgar Herrmann, right) for the first time. 


Delusions 



Musical miniature 


Wood Magic. A presentation of the life 
and music of Sir Edward Elgar. By 
Michael Kennedy. 

The Medici Quartet with John Bing- 
ham (piano). Norman Rodway and 
Dorothy Turin (courtesy of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company). Goldsmith's 
Hall, Monday July 23. 


Personal revelations from letters and 


surely any composer must be brought 
to tile under such circumstances. But 
yet it is questionable how much more 
insight we gain into Elgar the man and 
his music by isolating one year, albeit 
an Important one, from a lifetime of 
composing. The evening in the end 
sold the audience short on the music - 
inevitably, perhaps, when in order to 
create a miniature in words and music 
the latter has to focus on drawing- 
mom music (captivating though items 
ti«h as the Chanson de matin and the 
utanspn de mil are), and excerpts 
uom chamber works and incidental 
music, and is forced to leave out 
references to the monolithic choral 
w™, symphonies and concertos, to 
“f nothing of the patriotic marches. 
The period 1918-19 was particularly 
significant for Elgar; it saw the publica- 
tion of the cello concerto (there Was a 
, brief excerpt from this), and three 
chamber works - the Violin Sonata in 
E minor, the String Quartet in E minor 
mid the Plano Quintet in A minor, tin? 
only work In the concert to be given a 


complete performance. It also marked 
Elgar's return to composing after a 
break during the war years in which he 
had concentrated on small scale works, 
such as, for example. Starlight Ex- 
press, the attractive incidental music 
composed for a children's play. 

This was also the period in which the 
Elgars moved to Bnnkwells, a remote 
cottage in Sussex. Lady Elgar was 
bored there, but for Sir Edward the 
spark which had been lacking in Lon- 
don returned when he was surrounded 
by the woods which reminded him of 
his early years at Broadheath and the 
country cottage at Blrchwood, where 
at the turn of the century he had found 
inspiration for his great choral work 
The Dream of Gerontlus. Alice called 
the compositions of the immediate 
post war period “Wood magic . . . 
different front anything else he has 
written". Of the cello concerto she 
wrote , . real wood sounds that 
should be in a war symphony". Nor- 
man Rodway was convincing as the 
composer in the autumn of nis life, 
bringing out the alternating moods of 
optimism and disillusionment that 
characterize the works written at this 
time. The portrait also included flash- 
backs to the early years, punctuated by 
musical Illustrations, a fascinating 
glimpse of a very different man from 
the Elgar of the patriotic marches or 
the witty Enigma Variations. Here we 
saw him in the Hampstead period, 
dismissive of his music and reflecting 
on his bourgeois origins and lack or 
formal musical training, angry at com- 
ing home and finding the house burg- 


MiUKC ‘thrill reel a iicnvcn iui iiuaiui- _ _ , , - , 

gics and a wow for everyone else: Concealed Enemies. 

marvellous Channel 4, August 22, 9. 15-1 1.25pm 

marveUous ' and August 23, 9.30-1 1 .40pm. 

John Janies .... 

^ ______ _____ Committing perjury and admitting to 

having worked as an underground 
agent for the Communist Party is not 
|-« -m the obvious way to become a nero of 

fill l* the American Right and gain the 

l U1 \S Medal of Freedom from President 

, . . ... r» hoi ti™. Reagan; but a man who keeps micro- 

|f d \ As in nHHi film in a pumpkin and sits up all night , 

harder task of representing^ in addi- ni Jkt in. « u«oi wiih a dinimin nn 

tion, other characters and this tended 
to distract from the main portrait. The 
Alice of this version is the dutiful little 
wife (some of the more embarrassing 
bits of the Elgars' baby language are 


included) whose sole aim was to en- 
courage her husband to write “beauti- 
ful music", though the extent to which 
she was able to offer constructive 
criticism is well brought out. The 
second half of the programme was 
devoted to a performance of the Plano 
.Quintet, a truly magical rendering of 
'this marvellously sombre, Introspec- 
tive work that encapsulates Elgar’s 
creative genius at this time. 

There are tentative plans to tour the 
presentation to schools. As it stands it 
would be of interest to examination 
students seeking to explore the com- ■ 
poser's music in relation to his life 
rather than-offering any detailed com- 
ment on a particular work. To give the 
entertainment wider educational 
appeal it would have to include the 
Enigma, which is probably outside the 
scope of the Medid’s plans. The 
Quartet's repertoire also includes A 
Life of Jandcek, and A Life of Smeta- 
na. .. _ _ . 


film in a pumpkin and sits up all night, 
every night for a year with a shotgun on 
his lap, is no ordinary convert to the 
cause of democracy. whittakeT Cham- 
bers was welcomed as living proof of 
the Communist conspiracy, ready to 
testify against its corruption of the 
Harvard-educated, “bright young men 
, . . born with silver spoons in their 
mouths”. The bright young man was 
Alger Hiss, the quotation is from 
Senator Joe McCarthy. 

Concealed Enemies presents the 
facts of the Hiss case and relishes the 
film noir atmosphere of horn burgs and 
black limousines against which Tt un- 
folded. Where you stand, now as then 


(1948, between the New Deal and 
McCarthy ism), still depends more on 
your politics than on the forensic 
evidence, su the atmosphere of tile 
time is not irrelevant. Hugh White- 
more’s screenplay tukes the “uncom- 
mitted" line that it was a tragedy: 
guilty or not. Hiss (Edward Herr- 
mann) destroyed himself through 
over-confidence , with Chambers 
(John Harkins) giving the first push 
and Richard Nixon (Peter Riegert) 
climbing on the bandwagon. 

Apparently no one thought to ques- 
tion Chambers* admission that he had 
been a Communist agent during the 
1930s or the effective potential of a 
conspiracy by a party with, in its 
heyaay, 100,000 members against a 
country with a population of over 120 
million. Communist delusions of gran- 
deur met American delusions or vul- 
nerability. The story of what happened 
next is fascinating, not least because, 
as President Reagan's recent award of 
a posthumous medal to Chambers 
shows, it’s not over yet. Hiss, who now 
seems to have lost the battle todear his 
name, would agree with Chambers on 
one thing: that they were “caught in a 
tragedy of history . 

Robin Buss 


Hellenic show-stoppers 


A new recording of the Plano Quin- 
tet with an excerpt from Wood Magic is 
available on the Meridian label (EMI). 
Michael Kennedy’s Portrait of Elgar, 
on which the drama is based, is 
published by Oxford University Press 
in paperback. 

Philippa Davidson 


Rhythmic currents 


?? Qrienlry Mystery Plays. 

D^tor Robert Hamlin makes 
gwsfe rly.uso of the ruins of Coventry’s 
®edi&val cathedral in his production of 
voventrv Mvstarv'Pla vs revived bv 


FulT.-G yvcis. jvciin mim icm 

combines the briginal Coventry cycle 
extracts from York, 
Ij W. Townley and Ludus Coven- 
rw ..$ v ? 8 complete narrative of 

Aon - Bntl remittee.. 

roygh wpodien platforms hung 
JIM" & painted qanyas curtain, -whqse 
T*tcb the spirit of medieval 
,29 n,Ur 5 ,5 » accommodate the main 
ihpmii. • criss-crossing between 
factors mingje with the audi- 
***<Withr the arrival of John the, 


Baptist, the audience is parted to line 
the long Column of the original nave, 
like the crowd on the bante-of me 
Jordan witnessing the first baptisms. 
The action is drawn into this long, 
central, playing area for much of the 
remainder of- me play, focussi ing ^con- 
centration and heightening the tension 
of the drama, which is propelled along 
on the strong, rhythmic current of the 

° l Thcnave becomes a series of Heel- 
ing street scenes - the road to Jeru- 
salem on Palm Sunday, the long walk 
to Calvary apd finally a candle lit 
processional route in which the whole 
cast, singing a triumphal jubilate 
(one of Eric Watson’s original com- 
positions for the produclionT, foUow In 
the wake of Christ, returned from the 
dead e»tlng through the graceful 

The audience forms part of tne 


drama; at one moment seeming to be 
eye-witnesses of biblical events at 
others part of the crowd thronging 
around the stages Of the medieval 
players. Even the tall, metal, gantries 
for the lights blend against Ihe darken- 


IU1 Hit. ujma V... -p . — . 

log sky with the walls and columns of 
the ruined cathedral, and lime is 
blurred by a theatrical director’s bril- 
liant sleights of hand. 

Ann Fitzgerald 

Ned: week 

David Wright on Samuel 
Johnson: Dick Hook on 
Kazimlerz Brandy's* “A 
Warsaw Diary** 


La Belfe H«l*ne. 

Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham Boys' 
and Girls’ Schools. 

Music by Jacques Offenbach. Libretto 
by H Meilhac and L Hafevy (adapted). 

I expected to find at the very least a 
chorus member or two from a national 
company or amateur operatic society 
featuring among the principal singers. 
The staging of a school performance of 
a full-scale opera without sup- 
plementing the cast with adults and 
professionals is an ambitious under- 
taking. Director Peter Tonkin assured 
me that the only contact with the Royal 
Opera House was through an old boy 
now a member of the Royal Ballet ; he 
had advised on some of the dance 
sequences. Apart from this, the only 
professional aspect of the production 
was the spirited teamwork of the cast, 
all of whom contributed their enthu- 
siastic best, from Mercury (in the 
opening beauty contest scone) who 
had never sung before to the splendid : 
chorus who obviously had. 

Every single member acted and sang 
as though he or she were a soloist at t he 
centre of the stage. I. was still worried 
about the difficulty of achieving a 
musically satisfying performance with- 
out trained singers in the solo parts. 
Musical director John Skinnerbelicves 
strongly that it is insistence on excell- 
ence that achieves results. Once initial 
prejudices and inhibitions have been 


swept away and no one thinks it is sissy 
to appear in an operd. everyone wants 
to have a go. as in a professional 


production, inter-disciplinary coop- 
eration plays o key role, from the art 
department who organize the scenery 
and costumes to the English depart- 
ment who are responsible for the 
programmes. 


Of the principal singers, Helen (De- 
borah Bright) coped well with her 
demanding role, portraying the queen 
with the face that launcneda thousand 
ships with a brisk good humour rather 
than as a sex symbol . The successof La 
Belle Hdline. with its feeble story line 
and corny libretto, depends as much 
on ihe, actors' ability to get the most 
out of the character parts as on their 
singing voices. Calc has, the chief au- 
gur, Menelaus, Helen's boring hus- 
band, and Nesta, her lady-in-waiting, 
brought plenty of life to these support- 
ing roles, Nesta having in addition a 
particularly pleasing voice in the scene 
where she and Orestes plot to engineer 
a meeting between the bashful- Helen . 
and. Paris, her would-be lover. The 
song and dance routines of' Orestes 
(Jeff Weston) and the mods (Amanda 
'Hooper and Judith Farr) were show- 
stoppers; so, also, was the scene in Act 
3 where Ajax and his two oafish 
companions, the kin® of Greece* 
bemoan the absence of macho activi- 
ties. Ajax also gave us some .of the best 
singing of the evening. 

flic production was devised and 
rehearsed in a matter of weeks, u “total 
■ immersion" for the cast, most of whom 
were recuperating after their exams. 
Operatic therapy certainly seemed (o 
be the answer to post-examination 
- lethargy as cast and audience rounded 
off the term with Offenbach's infec- 
tious choruses, wallowing indulgently 
in his syrupy love songs. Next year, 
more conventionally, it is to be Gilbert 
and Sullivan. For John Skinner, these 
are early days as Haberdashers' music* 
al director; with such excellent raw 
material more ambitious productions 
will surely be forthcoming. 


F- D. U 









BOOKS 


Cross-currents in feminism 


Women Who Do and Women Who 
Don't. Edited and introduced by 
Robyn Rowland. 

Routledge& Kcean Pnul 15.95. 07102 
0296 2. 

Contemporary Feminist Thought. By 
Hester Eisenstein. 

George Allen & Unwin £9.95. 0 04 
201179 9. £3.50. 301180 2. 

Women: the Longest Revolution. By 
Juliet Mitchell. 

Virago Press £5.95. « 86068 399 0. 

A History of Women's Bodies. By 
Edward Shorter. 

Penguin Books £3.95. 0 14 02 2518 8. 

Women Who Do and Women Who 
Don't refers to those women who 
choose to identify themselves with rhe 
women's movement and those who 
consciously, and often aggressively, 
separate themselves off from it. The 
book consists, in the main, of a series 
of '•confessions" by 24 women in wh kh 
they record their experience of 
womanhood and feminism. An intro- 
duction and conclusion by Robyn 
Rowland, lecturer in social psychology 
and women's studies at Dcakin Uni- 
versity, Australia, aim to provide a 
social background - discussion of the 
women's movement and its origins, the 
major issues involved in its struggle, 
ana the anti-feminist backlash - ana to 
delineate the specific issues which 
divide or unite tnc women involved - 
abortion, sexuality, class, race.’ 
motherhood and the family. 

Women who embrace a frankly 
liberationist perspective, arguing for 
the right to be given equal status under 


the law. can be intimidated by the 
radical feminists who cull for revolu- 
tionary rather than reformist mea- 
sures. Those whose nim is change 
within society rather than change of 
society hasten to dissociate themselves 
from the movement as they see it now. 
This conservatism nmong anti-femin- 
ists is founded on a traditional view of 
biological determinism, that the differ- 
ences between men and women are 
innate and thus inescapable. 

Among the contributors are both 
well-known feminist writers and 
"ordinary women" from various back- 
grounds. It is a fault - and a fault to 
which the editor bears witness - that 
not many young women are included. 
The relative winding-down of the 
women's movement as an everyday 
activist force has to he focused on. 
Feminism still concentrates on, and 
draws attention to, women as an 
oppressed social group, but the partial 
lift (us some, not all. perceive it) of 
their oppression seems to be paralleled 
by uu unwarranted complacency 
nmong women who have no first-hand 
experience of the upsurge in the Sixties 
nnd Seventies. Certainly, the spirit of 
rebellion is quashed by economic re- 
cession and a threatening political 
climate: the privatization ethic of 
Thatcherite Britain has no time for the 
“Personal is Political" slogan which 
galvanized women and the women’s 
movement a decade or so ago. 

Contemporary Feminist Thought is a 
discursive treatment of the matters' 
raised in Rowland's book. It provides 
a historical and critical account of 


feminism, principally in America, 
since 1970. Hester Eisenstein traces 
the shift in feminist theory from its 
concentration on the sex/gender de- 
bate (when the socially constructed 
differences between the sexes were 
judged to be the chief source of 
oppression) to the development of the 
"second phase" when the view of these 
differences began to change: previous- 
ly feminism had argued for the reduc- 
tion of the polarization between mas- 
culinity and feminity and pointed, 
explicitly or implicitly, to the replace- 
ment of gender polarization with some 
form of androgyny; now these differ- 
ences were judged to contain the seeds 
of women's liberation. This “woman- 
centred perspective" sought to isolate 
and define those aspects of female 
experience that were potential sources 
of strength and power for women . and , 
more broadly, of u new blueprint for 
social change. 

By shifting from a focus on sex rules 
and androgyny to a woman-centred 
perspective, Adrienne Rich, Nancy 
Chodorow and others were able to 
extend and deepen the analysis of the 
social construction of gender initiated 
by Kate Millett and Snulamith Fires- 
tone. But Eisenstein criticizes recent 
writers such as Mary Daly and Susan 
Griffin for their development, and 
corruption, of the woman-centred 
perspective which has led them to the 
potentially reactionary concept of the 
intrinsic moral superiority of women, 
thus once more chaining women in the 
prison-house of biological deter- 
minism. 


It is hard to criticize something with 
which one has such strong ideological 
connexions, but harder still to build 
out of those criticisms a positive 
strategy: in Contemporary Feminist 
Thought Eisenstein shows herself to he 
more than just the stcrn-bui-sym- 
pathetic chronicler of the women's 
movement; her book bus important 
pedagogic and ideological implica- 
tions. 

Juliet Mitchell's hook, which groups 
together "essays in Feminism, Litera- 
ture and Psychoanalysis", seems frus- 
traiingly half-baked after the acuity of 
Eisenstein's writing. Bearing in mind 
the pivot ul changes feminism hns made 
recently, there seems less need now 
to reprint some essays written 
almost two dccndcs ago. But Mitchell's 
writing is never uninteresting - it is 
simply sometimes a bit unyielding. 

Edward Shorter's A History o( 
Women's Bodies is a compendium of 
the ftiost lurid and most horrific 
accounts, meticulously annotated, of 
gynaecological illness and the pain and 
trauma of childbirth and its complica- 
tions through the ages. But the book is 
not simply a “gynaecological nasty”. 
Professor Shorter attempts to show 
that because of the vicissitudes of 
childbirth, abortion and various dis- 
eases, femininity, at least before f900 
or so, was basically a negative concept 
for most women, and that only when 
women began to be able to cast off this 
view of themselves could the notion of 
the equality of the sexes be properly 
addressed. 

Nigella Lawson 
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Partyism 


Britain's First Socialists. By Fenner 
Brockway. Quartet Books £ 3 , 95 , 


Who were the Levellers, Diggers and 
Agitators? Using secondary sources 
principally Brailsford’s The Levelled 
m the English Revolution, as well as 
items of personal research, Lord 
Brockway presents n straightforward 
and readable account of the revolu- 
tionary movements of the seventeenth 
century, which should be of as much 
interest to the general reader as the 
student of history. A chronology of 
mum events from the dissolution of 
parliament in 1629 to the restoration in 
1660 introduces the story of the 
pioneering socialists and the book 
concludes with an assessment of their 
contribution to principles of modem 
democratic socialism. 


Science feet 


Machines That. Think. The Best Sd- 
■ cnee Fiction Stories about Robots and 
■Computers. Edited by Isaac Asimov, 
Patricia S Warrick and Martin H 
Greenberg. 

Allen Lane £10.95. 0 7139 1685 0. 

The theme anthology has become the 
norm in science fiction; this one is 
more substantial than most, and could 
hardly be more topical. The robot has 
had a generally good press in the 
genre, lead by Isaac Asimov, creator 
of the three laws of robotics, which 
seek to reassure our fears of the- 
: machine (he is unabashed by the death 
of a Japanese car worker in 1981. the 
first death by robot). 

. John . Wyndham's “The Lost 

D»kl«a» Hum. D.ku. H rr. 


to the Master" suggest a moral as well 
as cybernetic superiority in intelligent 
machines- For the opposition, Walter 
Miller's “I Made You" features a 
deadly malfunction, and John Brun- 
ner's “Judas" extends the theme of 
Freddie Brown’s "Answer” in postulat-, 
inga takeover. Philip K Dick charac- 
teristically examines the metaphysical 


Clerihew 

I Lear neither invented hor perfected, 
the limerick; E Clerihew Bentley did 
both for. the clerihew,' defined as "a 
jingle iri two short couplfch purporting . 
to.qulritessentlalize the life .and chare c- 

B r of some notable person". Indeed, 
avln Ewart, introducing The Com- 
piete Clerihews of E Clerihew Bentley 
(Oxford University. Press £9.95) went- 
so.: far • as to write, ! "Nobody, miich 
except Bentley has ever written really . 
'good clerihews"; certainly, as he says. 
iApjCfen's are sadly disappointing. But 
. Since' then ^ as Ewart's Other People’s 
Qerfhfws (Oxford University Press 
£5;95)'shoWs 1 plenty of bold attempts 
have eqpie to light. Davjd BaxandaU, 


dilemma of android forms: what di- 
vides them from nr? 

The computer has been seen as more 
menacing, if capable of manipulating 
for good, as in Poul Anderson's “Sam 
Hall", or Murray Leinster's deftly 
funny "A Logic Named Joe", while 
Arthur Clarke suggests a kind of 
evolutionary next-stage in “Dial F for 
Frankenstein". This essential ambigui- 
ty lies at the heart of Robert Silver- 
berg's ‘The Macauley Circuit", but 
has no place in the most chilling of all 
computer fables, Harlan Ellison’s sur- 
real “I Have No Mouth, and I Must 
Scream." 

There is much good fiction here, 
though Stanislaw Lem is an obvious . 
omission. In a world where we are 
increasingly turning over the runnln 


from supermarket checkouts to nuc- 
lear defence, and where political and' 
commercial rhetoric may cloud 
genuine concerns, it can do no harm to 
be reminded - of the possibilities 
gathered here; not for the first time, 
science fiction aptici pates science fact. 

Kenny Mathieson 



Young William 
Acton as an 
amateur revue 
actor in Florence 
in 1915 -one of 
the illustrations 
to Harold 
Acton's 
Memoirs of An 
Aesthete, which 
has just been 
published in 
paperback by 
Hamlsh 
Hamilton 
(£5.95). 


Cry of sadness 


paring to Dream. Utopian stories by 
United States Women 1836 ■- 1919. 
Compiled and Introduced by Carol 
Farley Kessler. 0 86358 013.0. 

Old Maids, Short Stories by Nineteenth 
Century United States Women Wrl- 


themselves - the state of the world In 
general has taken a leap towards 
perfection. 

The sadness here lies in the contrast' 
between the shackled women who are 
writing and' the wopien of their im- 
agination, pot only freed blit bom free. 


tfutrm : 1 u to. 


Hetiryiyifl with 'his spendid, “Henry 
VIH avoided bigamy / By a system of 
serial polygamy. / When his fancy 
tanged;'/. He' just chopped ana 
changed.” And J G Fairfax is admir- 
ably, terse and to the poirit: “Proust / 
/ To wear while gloves -in bed: / 
Enough said . * Easy to write buL almost 
jmpdssibte fo get • right, clerihews 
started ns. a schoolboy Same, und that 
. is still i/tfie Jevei pi wnicjij their Jihj 
operates best. * ’ ' • ’ '• 

Nell Philip 


Card Farley Kessler. 0 86358 014 0. 
Pandora Press £4.93 each. 

’In a certain' sense both these collec- 
tions, Old Maid f more than Darlng to , 
Dream, areacry of sadness and even 
despair, although they are. for tlip 
thost part, not sad stories in them- 
selves.- ' r.' i f. • | . 

V Daring tq Dream , well-titled, is .a 
collection of Utopias depicting imagin- : 
untries where women in, radiant 


men? Are; those not as sad? Is not the 
gulf, between the actual and the might- 
be as accurate' a gauge of the unhappy 
. . conditions in which they Were written? 
The answer is simple. The dominant 
male wrote about bh ideal society 
where he remained dominant. Here it 
is the deprived and 'despised half' of 
humanity that is daiihing equality and 
showing, how with this equality the 
condition oMhe worfd as d whole is 


married, runs the theme, is no crime, 
no.shame: unmarried women can be 
loved and even admired. And how do 
they achieve this desirable condition? 
Certainly not by striking out qn a line 
of their own. All they nave to ,do is 
devote their lives to charitable works 
in general, or run a school, or perhaps 
more nobly, serve their married sisters 
or aged, sickly parents, filling the role 
of “noble jminded and self-sacrificing” 
servants. Even in those stories that the 
compiler claims “praise the single 
woman and her. life of single blessed- 
ness” it is done, more by showing the 
miseries of unhappy marriages than by 
extolling the positive glories of an old 
maid's life. It is notable, that the. word 
■spinster” Is not once used but always 

th( hPrlnrafltM ; HaU 


Rethinking Socialism. By Gavin Kltch- 
Ing. University Paperbacks £3.95. 


The author, aims to analyse the short- 
comings of current socialist theory and 
practice and to offer alternatives. He 
writes for a wide audience and 
attempts (without always succeeding) 
to avoid political jargon. His main 
argument is that advances towards 
socialism are more likely in conditions 
of material prosperity with a sophisti- 
cated nnd informed working class than 
of deprivation: socialist democracy, he 
believes, is incompatible with poverty. 
The implications of this for underde- 
veloped countries are explored. A 
controversial chapter examines femin- 
ist socialism, warning that the move- 
ment is in danger of becoming a 
"ghetto" characteristic of jnore ortho- 
dox Left sects. The author relates his 
redefinition of socialism to the current 
political situation in Britain, and an 
appendix enlarges on some of the 
theoretical and philosophical issues for 
those who wish to take the analysis 
further. Gavin Kitching tenches at the 
Polytechnic of North London and is a 
member of the Labour Party and 
CND. 


The British Polity. By Philip Norton. 
Longman £9.95. 


This well organized textbook is aimed 
at the American student of British 
politics, but its many illuminating 
Anglo-American comparisons should 
prove equally interesting to the British 
render. It presents an introduction to 
Britain nnd its political culture and 
history and analyses the main features 
of contemporary British politics: the 
constitution, electoral system, levels oi 
government, parliament and me 
monarchy, the courts and the ponce 
and the media. Finally the author, a 
lecturer in politics at tne University oi 
Hull, assesses the strengths and wmk- 
nesses of the British political system. 




The third edition of F Randall s hjn^ 
book for A level students of jnWg 
and government has been ext e rtf vy 

but should also be a useful basic tex 
for examinations such, as 
CIPFA and BTEG Its four 
deal systematically in tuin with po 
al Idea,, inatiwtfons, 

and public administration- 

appendices indude .a bibllo^P^ 
advice on examination technique . 
test papers. ’ . 

British Politics ^ 

by R L Bortbwlck and J E |pen« 

Leicester University Press 


is the theme 


rovocative supplementary 
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al reform, changing coo n ]e 0 f 

f^ECandSuc.'cffo.eisnpo^ 
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BOOKS 


Eavesdropping 


Dancing Girls by Margaret Atwood. 
Virago Press £3.25. 

Something Out There. By Nadine Gor- 
JonShan Cape £8.50. 

Australian Short Stories. Selected by 
Kerryn Goldsworthy. 

Dent £3.95. „ . ^ , 

Famous Chinese Short Stories. Retold 
by Un Yutang. 

Dent £2.50. 


A natural. Inquisitive fascination with 
conversations overheard in public, is 
similarly gratified by the short story. 
When successful, a short story turns its 
audience temporarily into eavesdrop- 
pers, and has the impact of a sudden 
shock, its effectiveness depends on a 
combination of brevity, impression 
and exclusiveness. Thus, even descrip- 
tions of the most mundane and com- 
monplace events can leave the reader 
feeling he has witnessed something 
profound. 

Using these criteria, the stories 
collected here are, for the most part, 
successful. Margaret Atwood, the emi- 
nent poet, playwright and scientist 
manquf, has in Dancing Girls written 
stories which are fresh and chilly, with 
the slightly grey and. shadowy atmos- 
phere of a hospital corridor. The 
characters are ordinary people - stu- 


In Something Out There, the radical 
South African writer Nadine Gor- 
dimer is less interested in writing as an 
art than as a political tool. Although 
rabidly anti-apartheid, she paradox- 
ically avoids making explicit state- 
ments, preferring to blur tnc divisions 
between black and white. The divi- 
sions are there, however, hovering 
off-stage. 

In the title story (which is really a 
short novel), Johannesburg is terro- 
rized by an apelike creature and by 
insurgents whom we are expected to 
approve. Miss Gordimer's involve- 


ment is palpable. The prose is slightly 
sticky, as if she has trouble not express- 
ing herself. The several non-political 


stories, on the other hand, exhibit 
greater objectivity, greater control of 
language and emotion. Here, the char- 
acters* gestures are not in conflict with 
their subversive behaviour. 

The Australian Short Stories, chosen 
by the editor to “reflect the three 
roughly identifiable short-story 
‘booms' in Australia,” contain pieces 
by well-known and not so well-known 
writers in chronological order of their 
birth. They give the impression of 
being fragments, inadvertently stum- 
bled upon, allowing temporary immer- 
sion, and having a Ufe long after the 
reader has moved on. 

Comic, tragic, detached, the range 
of topics and the varieties of emotion 



On terms 


Key Concepts In Communication. By 


I hi* # jKfTl Ik L j I iPWM riilf FI fli ui’JWIJsf I HI J 


Saunders and John Flske. 

Methuen £9.95. 0 416 34250 7. £4.95. 
34260 4. 


A carving on the 
Temple of the 
Feathered Serpent, 
Xochicalco, 
Morelos - one of 
the illustrations to 
the revised edition 
of Michael D 
Coe’s Mexico 
( Thames and 
Hueisoii 472.50), 
in which recent 
discoveries, not- 
ably that of rhe 
temple at Tenoch- 
titlan, are de- 
scribed in fasci- 
nating detail. 


Persecution 





victims - who suddenly become aware 
of others as having separate identities. 
This knowledge is often unconscious 
and usually presages some emotional 
disaster from which they will never 
completely recover, stilt less compre- 

Images of blood, of sacrifice (usually 
women to men), of infidelities real or 


lin' H- 1 1 '.' • ‘J 1 1 1 >wn r.Mhr. 


Alwood has the cynicism of Dorothy 
Parker but does not use wit as a literary 
.tool; The park bench scene . . . was 
so affecting that I cried, though since I 
had a horror of being overheard, even 
in an empty hotel, I timed it to coincide 
with the radiator.” 

The author is particularly adept at 
articulating the collapse of one's pri- 
vate world while viewing any effort to 
recover it as debilitating. A young 
man, forced by his family Into becom- 
ing a doctor, takes a summer job at a 
camp for the disabled as “training". 
The self-parody of the campers is a 
crippling and blistering comment on 
the attitudes of society to the handi- 


object of a foreigner’s obsessive atten- 
tions. When they end, abruptly, and 
without explanation, she in turn be- 
comes obsessed with their meaning. 


their native, almost aboriginal Austra- 
lianess. Extolling the virtues of loyalty, 
courage, individualism, brotherhood, 
if stones have a sex, these are distur- 
bingly male (though not always written 
by or for men). 

The stories from the 1890s and I90fls 
reflect in their language and style the 
earlier attempts to extract culture from 

bush. Sharp, robust, intensely inno- 
cent, containing the unexpected twist 
in plot or description, they are moral 
without seeming so, romantic in their 
realism. 

In Famous Chinese Short Stories, 
Lin Yutang . in typical folklorist 
fashion re-invents for a western audi- 
ence some of the classic Chinese tales 
of adventure, love, satire and humour. 
(Slightly disconcerting is the turning of 
money into dollars^) Most of the 
stories originated in the Tang and Sung 
dynasties, the romantic/imaginative 
and rationalistic periods respectively. 
They praise love and beauty, fidelity 
and honour to family name. They 
treasure strength, study and military 
skill. The Chinese tale is essentialy a 
skeleton, tleshed out and clothed in 
the moral habiliments required by a 
particular audience. 

Brandon Russell 


Soviet Psychiatric Abuse: The Shadow 
Over World Psychiatry. By Sidney 
Bloch and Peter Reddaway. 

Gollancz £10.95. 


“Anti-Soviet convictions simply can- 
not exist. Anti-Soviet statements or 
opinions are the result, either of 
mental disturbance or of cynicism or of 
ignorance." Not the trite jibe of a 
seasoned apparatchik, but the consi- 
dered professional opinion of Dr Stan- 
islav Korolev of the Kazan Psychiat- 
ric Hospital. 


This culminated in a radical resolution 
by the apolitical Royal College of 
Psychiatrists to expel the Soviet Socie- 
ty from the World Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. it passed with a large majority. 
With the fulcrum tipping opinion in the 
direction of confrontation, the Soviet 
Society capitulated and formally res- 
igned from the world body in January 


In the last two decades, just under 
500 people whose views differed with 
those of the authorities have been 


Documentary comics 


Medicine for Beginners; By Tony Pin- 
chuck and Richard Ciark.0 86316 007 
LPto^ce for Beginners. By Ian Kellas. 

Swffingiy unpretentious in title, 

! «nw : ’ t 1 cum “ |tBr y comic books" are 
sopnlstlcated in mntwnt wiftii in er. 


JgM! you might initially think , leafing 
W8b their pages of cartoons add, 
hand writing with never a printed Word 
Both deal first with the 
S fepblcal history of their topic — 
I* 8 * about healing and the body, 
wy ideas about peaceful living — 
* 1 “ lch provides scope for 1 certain 
tfR* of graphic exuberance. But 
in we’re led, the harder 
SIS.! - P® 1 * 1 and we ’ re finally led 
. to sofoe very harsh realities 

~2§-RW?pectiye is radical, but the 

ln-.nr«„n» kntU nUemoliiin 


denr ,T r _r u u j 8 concern, ror cvi-, 
afld objectivity. Medicine 
fmi!/ 5?, S 88 ebbft mind and body 
cnnvL a Uopathic approach behind 
^vjntjonal ' scientific medicine, 
to, cure symptoms by ; 

..‘Motes, to the hpmpppqtbip one v 

YHtOf! . . 


which prefers to treat like frith like. It 
ends with holism - impossible to define 
since definition is unholistic. Holism is 
about mind and body and society and 
environment; It’s about getting every- 
thing right rather than just homing in 
on symptoms. It sounds like a good 
idea, but there’s a gentle warning too 
in the banner which reads simply, 
“Holism. From the people who gave 
you Science". . • . . 

Lan Kellas says that when he began 
Peace he didn't know what he thought 
about it. He comments on the illogical- 
ity of a deterrent which you must 
convince your enemies you might use 
while convincing yourself you won t. 
The counter argument, against uni- 
lateralism, is given too, but it s clear 
by his cogency (hat by the e Mofhis 
book he Tibs made up his “ind t iat 
effective deterrence is an impossiblihjy 
and attempts at it are madness^.H? 
ends with a plea for “ universality - a 
common resolution to understand and 
build on our common liiimanliy at the 
expense of the pricking at our heels by 
the spurs of aggression to make-.our 
identities dependent ™ ‘he mem- 


one TO DC lie vc mo. ■ - - 

impossible to achieve is any reason for 
not working for it. ' 

I Jessica Saraga 

i fi \t+\ *}'•>! 


incarcerated in special psychiatric hos- 
pitals (SPH). People judged embarras- 
singly normal by eminent Western 
psychiatrists were Injected with Sul- | 
phazin. Others, as the authors relate, 
suffocate slowly when wrapped in wet 
canvas. Like the Inquisition, release 
can only be secured through recanta- 
tion. Many refuse. Aleksei Nikitin, a 
miner who established a trade union to 
fight for workers' rights was flown 2,000 
miles to be Interned in an SPH on the 
Chinese border. The participants in 
this medieval ritual sometimes con- 
struct their own auto da fe. Raiza 
Ivanova, a teacher and Orthodox 
Christian mother of two, didn’t recog- 
nize the official church. Arrested, 
pumped with drugs, interned in Kazan 
SPH, she hanged herself in 1977. 
Valery Zaks, a Ukrainian Jew who 
applied to go to Israel, jumped to his 
death from the roof of the Dneip- 
ropetrovsk SPH. 

This important book also concen- 
trates on tne campaign of psychiatrists 
both inside the USSR and outside its 
borders to condemn and outlaw Soviet 
practice. It is a fascinating study of the 
education of professionals, far re- 
moved from the political arena. De- 
spite the initial silence of the World 
Psychiatric Association and the innate 
narrowness of some of Its officials and 
supporters, the sense of indignation 
mushroomed. Detailed documenta- 
tion by dissident Soviet psychiatrists 
suCh as Semyon Gluzman and careful 
research by Alexander Podrabinek 

G radually lifted the veil of incompre- 
ension from the eyes of many a 
Western psychiatrist. Indeed, the 
Soviet Association catalysed this anger, 
by a policy of stonewalling and silence, 
occasionally coloured' by diversionary 

mumblings of “cold war propaganda . 

Diderot. By Peter France. Oxford 
University Press £7.95 and £1.95. As 
Petdr France acknowledges, Diderot 
may not entirely nierit inclusion in a 
senes on “Past Maslei'S’’: his charm is 
only hinted at In . the exposition of his 
ideas. To perceive it, vdu must, read 
him and this guide to his work is an 
excellent encouragement to do so, 
bringing out the qualities that make 
him such an engaging Writer. Perhaps, 
as a novelist, dramatist, philosopher, 
art critic and encyclopaedist, he tried 
to do too much and left posterity to 
decide that Rousseau was the more 
significant figure in the history, of the 
‘ Enlightenment. Conceding that. I still 
know which of the two i would choose 
to share a flat with. 

> f. . , i’. ■. Robin Bdss 
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The authors show that there has 
been success in alleviating the condi- 
tions of the persecuted. Even so, it 
appears that this small core of senior 
Soviet psychiatrists, for ideological 
and opportunist reasons, still carry out 
these tasks for their political masters. 
This will certainly not be the last book 
on this subject . 

Colin Shindler 


THES 


This is a book “to help you come to 
terms with terms”, according to its 
blurb. For some reason, the authors 
cannot themselves come to terms with 
the word “dictionary", though what 
they have written bears a strong re- 
semblance to one. It has entries in 
alphabetical order and numerous 
cross-references (in the article cultural 
studies, there are 26 for less than two 
pages of text, which ought to keep the 
reader busy). In fact, it is only under 
such headwords as class, base and 
binary opposition, where the authors 
have very definite ideas of their own 
and want us to concentrate on them, 
that the conscientious reader can ex- 
pect not to find himself hopping 
around from one jiage to another. 

This is irritating and suggests a 
certain lack of consideration in compil- 
ing what should be a useful bonk. The 
authors adopt a generally Marxist/ 
structuralist approach, which is fair 
enough but which leads them at times 
to adopt a hectoring tone: always 
pluralize the word “meaning", they 
say, aud never use the term “lowest 
common denominator” except in 
mathematics. Anyway, who is this 
reader? He will have to know some- 
thing about linguistics if he Is not to be 
conuised by the entry la ague and will 
be very clever indeed if he can make 
sense of the definition of creativity. He 
is expected lo need lecturing on impar- 
tiality, common sense and prejudice, 
but to understand the terms encoding 
and decoding. It is typical of the 
authors’ rather slipshod approach to 
their task that these two important 
terms are cross-referenced in several 
articles, but omitted as headwords. 

Robin Buss 


TIMES 


Edited by Peter Wilby 

As government cutbacks take effect, competition for 
university places gets tougher. Misguided applications 
waste time and can damage the school leaver's chances of 
acceptance: most people have only one opportunity of 
getting the higher education that is right for them. 

The Sunday Times Good University Guide leads the 
student through this minefield. It is an essential tool for all 
students completing their UCCA forms, and all school 
libraries should have it. 

The Sunday Times Good University Guide assesses each 
University, Polytechnic, and College of Further Education 
' on the basis of 
*the courses it offers 
*Ujs library 

*ils graduate employment performance 
*its drop-out rate . 

' *its entrance requirements 
*the accommodation available’ 

*lts popularity with students 
It lays all this information out clearly and impartially, 

; helping the student to develop his strategy. U is based on 
the successful Sunday Times series, and is the first 
comprehensive book of its kind. 

Published 23 August £4.95 
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BOOKS 



CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


A Dragon Jn Class 4. By June Counsel. 
Faber and Faber £5.25 57] 13249 9 
The Lamp-Post Marauders. By Celia 
Joluison. 

Andre Deutsch £4.95 233 97550 0 
The Wishlng-VVell Ghost. By Terry 
Deary. 

A and C Black £3.95 7136 2312 8 
Hugo O’Huae. By Shauo Traynor. 
Methuen £3.95 416 45440 2 
The Wltch-ChUd. By Imogen 
Chichester. 

Kestrel Books £4.95 7226 58359 
The Chocolate Touch. By Patrick 
Skene Catling. 

Methuen £3.95 416 49180 4 
Merrymole the Intrepid. By Maurice 
Dodd. 

Hodder and Stoughton £4.50 340 
34339 7 


The children I teach are between eight 
and twelve years of age. They ride 
BMX bikes with gay and anti-social 
abandon: they come back from the 
holidays having won prizes at Butlins 
for singing “My Way" dressed as Hilda 
Ogden; they sing with special relish 
that line in the hymn which goes 
“yielding grassy sod , and we have all 
learned that the plural of the word 
“ball" is best avoided in all classroom 
discourse, whatever the context. 

This being so. why are we giving 
them books about witches and dra- 
gons. and children whose worst exple- 
tive is “oo-er"? Should they not read 
stories which are more relevant to the 
world in which they live? 

The answer -and I pose the question 
only because the answer demands 
constant and tedious reiteration - is 
that magic, fantasy and fun are essen- 
tial ingredients in the child's literary 
diet, and any assumption that children 
leading gritty lives are crying out for 
gritty Books is based on a miserably 
false nation of what literature is. 

Publishers, -I discern, have now 
begun to relearn this principle and are 
no longer quite so quick to assume the 
automatic worth of books which tell of 
multi-ethnic gangs of urban kids sear- 
ching vandalised garages for stolen 
steel band pans. Nevertheless, there is 
still quite a lot of bet-hedging going on, 
so that there is now a recognisable 



“We want our old teapot backl We WBnt everything to be like It was beforel" 
Making wishes con be a serious business, as Danny and his grandparents discover 
In Wish what, by Alex Bryehta (Oxford University Press £4.95). 


genre of children's books in which 
fantasy and grittiness live uneasily side 
by side. In such tales dragons inhabit 
not darkling caverns but primary class- 
rooms, and. the little people emerge 
not from boggy grots for grotty bogs) 
but from theboses of suburban lamp- 
posts (I kid you not). It is a not 
unpleasing trend, although authors 
would do well to realize that to stiffen 
fantasy with lumps of reality does not 
of necessity improve it. In the end. it is 
the story that matters. 

A Dragon In Class 4 starts prom- 
isingly with the word “Mooching 1 ', and 
then goes on to tell how “Scales", the 
little dragon helps class four to cope 
with all manner of familiar problems. 
Young primary children will find com- 
fort and entertainment in the way that 
June Counsel give substance and solu- 
tions to childish fears by means of a 


dragon as real as any of the other little 
comparisons that children bring effor- 
tlessly into being. 

The Lamp-Post Marauders was de- 
dicated by the late Dame Celia John- 
son to the memory of her grand- 
daughter Flora, who sadly died at the 


of lamp-posts lead to a fascinating and 
perilous alternative world. It is an 
unusual book, unaffected andgentle in 
tone. Dame Celia read it on Radio 4 a 
couple of years ago, and I would guess 
that reading aloud would be the best 
way to present the book to children. 

The Wishing Well Ghost is in the 
Jesters series. The storv is Eivelv and 


way to present the book to children. 

The Wishing Well Ghost is in the 
Jesters series. The story is lively and 
entertaining, with delicious villains 
whose line in invective will delight 
all eight and nine year olds - “I told 


you not to call me names, you two 
legged jelly-fish!” At times reminis- 
cent of a silent screen melodrnnia, the 
tale jumps along - a ghostly ancestor 
assists the course of justice, an inno- 
cent Grandma is rcsucucd from penury 
and villains get their come-uppancc. 

Hugo O’ Huge is one of a series of 
Read Aloud books, though it has no 
apparent special qualifications for 
being so classified, other than a surfeit 
of capitalised sound-effects such as 
“BUMP” and "POP!" Hugo, the last 
giant on earth, is used as a vehicle for 
something of a pot-pourri of fantasy 
and story which will please most 
children in the seven to ten group well 
enough. 

Slightly older children may be drawn 
to The Witch Child, which is a quite 
lengthy and nicely elaborate story of 
the growing up in a magical world of 
the witch-cnila called "Necromancy". 
It is written with obvious love of 
Innguage - “Thick gold rods of sunlight 
thrust past the bearskin into the cave, 

low-w 

wondered for a moment what they 
could be." Very many children share 
this love and will lose themselves in 
this book for hours. 

The Chocolate Touch is a straight 
re-telling in children's terms of the 
Midas legend. “'Mercy!' said Dr Cra- 
nium, ‘I've never seen anything like It! 
The boy's whole system seems to be 
chocolatified so that it chocolatizes 
everything it touches.'” 

Despite the fight touch, the book 
does not shrink from the ultimate 
horror of the original and, sure 
enough, loved ones are stricken into 
lifeless lumps by the Midas touch. 

Personally I think the old story was 
good enough anyway, and totally intel- 
ligible. However, this version is 
apparently now “an established classic 
in the United States," and it certainly 
reads very well. Good stories, after ail, 
deserve the widest currency in as many 
versions as the imagination can devise. 
Ibis, too, is a Read Aloud book. 

Merrymole the Intrepid is the kind of 
far-fetched farfago which many chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoy. Merrymole, 
the funny herd, is a book lover who 
likes to enact the obsession which he 
gleans from the printed page. In this 
volume he becomes an amateur Great 
War Fighter Ace, in a model aeroplane 
with "Twin Vfckars" mounted on the 
nose. In the fullness of time he uses his 
airy steed to' rescue a frog princess 
from the clutches of the dreaded 
Browne-Rat. Stirring stuff. 

Gerald Haigh 


Specific theme 


Choosing courses 


Reading For Professional Purposes. 
Studies and Practices In Native and 
Foreign Languages. Edited by A fc 
Pugh and j M Ulijn. 

HeTnemann Educational £11.50. 0 435 
107186. 

Reading for Professional Purposes is 
based on a symposium entitled Read- 
ing for Professional Purposes in Native 
and Foreign Languages, held at 
Einhoven University In August 1982. 
and comprises a set of papers by 
researchers in a number of different 
countries on the problems posed not 
simply by reading.- but .more narrowly 
by reading for specific purposes in 
foreign languages. It is . thus Concerned 
riot merely with the increasingly famil- 
iar ESP,' but rather with. LSP. (Lan- 


on i he problems faced,' say, by 
. the. American engineer wishing to read 
up on his subject in Japanese; the 
overseas lawyer faced pith the night- 
mare of untangling English legislative 
writing. As, such , ills not a book for the 
mass market, but is more likely tq be of 
interest to those concerned with either 
teaching and translating fprelgn lan- 
guages for specific purposes or general 
linguists wishing to extend in to. an area 
on which relatively little research: has' 
been .done. . . 

It has to be said that Reading for 
Professional Purposes is ndt an- easy 
read, unless you are rtimiliar with the 
’field. The ;pnpcrs ere technical and 
.include diagrams .charts apd statisitic- 
■al'data from computer analyses; they 
are also riddled .with acronyms, abbre- 
viations and cross-references. 

The. .book Is divided,, .as. the 
Einhoven Symposium. ivasrintd.lhrco 
basic themes; basic theory and hypoth- 
esis testing;: linguistic -analysis of tests 
and teaching and- testing niatqh'als’iri 
. ita'iLSFrcifffKtfliiwirEflah^iBejhOiifs-: 


prefaced by a brief resume of the 
papers included in it. With so recent a 
field of study, it would be foolhardy to 
expect an accepted body of opinion, 
and the papers reflect the diversity of 


and the papers reflect the diversity of 
attitudes taken and techniques used by 
their writers. In the first section, there 
are pieces on verbal behaviorfslc). in 
dreams and its implications for LSP 
reading, reports of eye movement 
research, thoughts about psychplln- 
guistic evidence in a cross-linguistic 
perspective, and a paper called “syn- 
tactic discontinuity in legislative writ- 
ing and its implications for. academic 
legal purposes . 

The second section is marginally less 
, abstruse and raises some interesting 
questions, about the nature of, In 
particular/ scientific . texts and the 
problem faced by those heeding to 


t uuubi»ouu ui ntuomic uifia. imicn or 

. the research lias been concentrated on 
Isolating constructions which' cause 
' most frequent difficulty. CNPs (Com- 
pound Nominal Phrases) for 'example. 

' or “Complex Terminological Syn- 
tagms" (groups of words which occur 
togctherln ways often peculiar to a 
specialist, field) and the difficulty of > 
producing contextual dictionaries m an . 
area where existing lexicons ore in- 
adequate, •. 

• In the introduction to ^caching,. 
Tesllhg and f:he LSP ctutiCulum", the , 
■ editors shy: ."Silent reading Is;, how- 
ever, not much open to introspection 
and so: i( is nbt : easy to assess how . 
, materials are used .This' third section, : 
then, reviews such Solutions as "men- 
. tallsric measures" (using; the student ris 
q sourde of Information on: personal ; 
strategies), “discourse,, cloze”' tests, 

. : norm-referenced tests, arid ! points to'; 
the relative Sgnoran'de among textbook.: 
.writers. of recent reading research. • 

; 


Evaluating and Selecting EFL Ma- 
terials. By Alan CunnlagsworUi. 
Hcinemann Educational £4.95. 

0 435 28006 6. 


The EFL market is apparently now so 
saturated with books for so many 
purposes that Heinemann have felt the 
need to publish a guide for the teacher, 
on the assumption, presumably, that 
he or she is loo bemused to be able to 
choose atone. In spite of a lingering 
suspicion that courses for professional 
qualifications should inculcate the 
selective habit and that teachers them- 
selves should be perfectly capable of 
deciding what best, suits their students, 
it has to be admitted that a collection of 
evaluation criteria in one volume is not 
entirely without purpose/ . 

• These reservations apart. Evaluat- 
ing and Selecting i EFL ; Materials 


achieves whnt it sets out to do. To tile 
experienced teacher, it will seem to be 
stating the obvious when it denis with 
such matters as grading, the presenta- 
tion of new structures and the signifi- 
cance of socin-cultural backgrounds, 
but for the student teacher or the 
teacher trainer it may well have a 
useful function. 

The reader is presented with a 
comprehensive range of factors to be 
taken into account when choosing 
courses and some notes on the back- 
ground linguistic thinking, as well as n 
handy summary chapter of base 
criteria. The author also makes the 
important point that "course materials 
for English should be seen as the 
teacher’s servant and not his 
: master". .This is; the core of the prob- 
lem: masterly teachers should not need 
advice on how to select their servants. ■ 



Introducing. PET* By Ann Limb and 
Diana Cavapagh. 

Cassell EFL £1.95. 0 304 30910. 

. Teacher’s Bpok £1.95.309117. Casset- 
tes £I2.Q0. ; 

Iniroduqng PET is; h ibook of practice 
; papers for- the new Cambridge Pre- 
liminary English Test for foreigners at 
rawer intermediate level, ft is written 
by two of the dxaminers'who presum- 
edly know What thtjy’re talking about. 
. .}} consists of 12 sample papers' which 


. ■}} consists of 12 sample papers' which 
: follow the forma) of the exam. The 
written test staris With vocabulary and 
: completion exercises and moves On to 
a. passage. of connected writing. The. 

1S& 1 ? lu!i C K? 0n j — “ ndIdH,es t0 
4&n(fo^4A»inosti appropriate response 


to a series of statements and then 
answer multiple choice comprehen- 
sion questions about; a longer text. In 
the spoken part candidates respond to 
typical everyday situations . or spell 
, words. The Weighting and adminUtra- 
ex P ,amed ,n the Teacher’s 

The first six papers are at a lower 
level than the exam 1 to ■ familiarize 
students with relevant tasks and topic 
' areas/The second six are at the target 
, 'level and particularly suitable for prac- 
tice under test conditions. 

i As- long as teachers recognize the 
difference between- teaching students. 
: .new language and (as the'book does) 

1 :practislng the form. of the tests, all 
•! prospective candidates' Should' have 
• * brie.v ■- I ' , . ii "-' 1 i 1 .. ,'i. 


Spellbound 

We in Britain are living through a nuiei 
revolution in dictionary-making Xh 
concerns, paradoxically, the way die- 
linnarics show pronunciation. 

Of course, dictionaries needn’t show 
pronunciation at all. Dr Johnson con- 
tented himself with indicating which 
syllable of a word received the greatest 
stress. But most English dictionaries 


uu anuw ujuminuuuon, tor, as Henry 
Cecil Wyld pointed out, English spell- 
ing is - or appears to be - inconsistent 
redundant and incomplete. 

To show the pronunciation of go 
you can put a diacritic on the o: /gV 
Or you can re-spell the word using an 
unambiguous and if possible familiar 
combination of ordinary letters: /goh/. 
Or you can use special symbols with 
agreed values. Internationally, the 
most important system of such symbols 
is the International Phonetic 
A|phabct. 

Traditionally, British dictionaries 
have used either diacritics or re-spell- 
ing, chiefly because special symbols 
were considered too hard for the 
average reader. The quiet revolution is 
that during the past five years more 
and more British dictionaries have 
been changing to IPA. 

Earlier on, Wyld had used near-IPA 
in his Universal Dictionary of 1932. 
Longmans English Larousse used It in 
1968. But IPA’s.big break-through 
came in 1979, with the commercial 
success of the Collins English Diction- 
ary. Since then Collins has used IPA in 
its Concise and Compact dictionaries 
(1982, 1984), Oxford in Its Little 
Oxford and Oxford Minidictionary 
(1980, 1981), ana Hamm in its Mini 
Pocket dictionary of 1983. The latest 
news is that the new edition of the 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary will use 
IPA, too, as will future editon of the 
Concise Oxford and Shorter Oxford. 

The same change has takenplace in 
France - but about 10 years before and 
much more thoroughly. The Grand 
Larousse Encyclopfdique got its feet 
wet in 1960, and by now virtually all 
French dictionaries use IPA - even the 
best-selling Petit Larousse UlustrL In 
Australia, the big new Macquarie 
dictionary of 1981 uses IPA. But In the 
US diacritics and re-spelling still hold 
sway except in a few specialized works. 

In France, Josette Rey-Debove 
attributes the revolution to the “press- 
ure of linguists" and the Increasing 
scientific sophistication of readers, In 
Britain, another factor must be the 
influence of the EFL learneis 1 diction- 
ary, n genre of British origin and an 
IPA stronghold since the 19311s. 

Besides, British publishers now real- 
ize that large numbers of their ordinary 
English dictionaries are sold abroad, 
to advanced learners for whom IPA is 
more useful than modifications ot 
conventional English spelling. In the 
lapidary formulation of Joyce Haw- 
kins, tiic Oxford Mlnidicthmary us» 
IPA “for international convenience . 

Robert Ilson 


Think out 


Organise Your English. By Ann F 

Campbell. mm nvtO 

Hodder and Stoughton £2.95. 0 

26202 8. • • •' ' - __ 


actually teaches them how 10 nd 
essay, \oyt to use and ^er^jj 
maps, graphs and the hke. . 

tree diagrams, underatand xlas . 
tion processes, rearrange 
use flow charts and so the 

simply taking these devices J? ” 
vehicle for language R ra ^ c %S° up 
ledge and techniques are which 
gradually through 9“ e f d ° t h| n k oul 
challenge the student J°JJ dv K ^ nn 
answers and approaches to study. £ 

Campbell must also be the “1^. 
teacher who can produce tped fl [ 
terial (to practice fltldreV1 t s tach 
skills) without claiming 1° ~ 

l,S Atmfd-lnte intermc^atel^eUnt- 
ten around eight compa^ 011 ' 

technical bias, it is the l^J 1 “Stive 

to a. language course for P_ Pyjpjr 
students needing to 
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I t is startling to imagine the wealth 
of historical material accumulated 
over the last decade in the process 
of recording oral history, in 
this period the tape recorder has truly 
come into its own in the interests of 
historical research, most of all beyond 
the traditional confines of academia - 
In schools, adult education centres, 
community projects and self-pub- 
lishing ventures. . 

It's one thing to ensure that indi- 
vidual historical memory is not lost, 
another to ensure that the resulting 
thousands of hours on tape are also 
preserved in a form that can be durably 
useful. Outside academic institutions 
there has been no central source for 
such material. Now the London His- 
tory Workshop Centre has iust opened 
its Sound ana Video Archive to the 
public. 

“The group of historians who set up 
the centre fell that in the last 10 years 
an enormous amount of oral history 
had been recorded on tape either by 
oral historians or local history groups, 
but that this valuable resource would 
often deteriorate or get lost if there 
was no central resource,” explained 
Maggie Millman , who has been coordi- 
nating the Archive since it was funded 
by the GLC last August. 

There was also an impetus from 
Television History Workshop, the in- 
dependent production company that 
made Making Cars and Woman to 
Woman for Channel 4. They were 


RESOURCES 


>ets lost in 


concerned about the quantity of valu- 
able interview material that gets lost in 
the editing process. Tapes from their 
programmes are now in the Archive. 

Sound tapes have been donated by 
local history groups from all over 
London and by pensioners' reminisc- 
ence groups, now increasing in number 
as shared reminiscence is recognized as 
an important form of therapy for old 
people and an opportunity for younger 
generations to draw on their 
memories. 

Research historians have also con- 
tributed material, like the life histories 
that were the basis of Jerry White's 
book Rothschild Buildings , a chronicle 
of Jewish working class fife in the East 
End and the experience of living in 
philanthropically designed housing. 

Several hundred tapes are cata- 
logued and indexed under subject 
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for specialist research purposes. Many 
have full transcripts. Copyright and 


Self 

employment 


Crating Your Own Work. By Guy 
Dauncy 

Audio careers drama, 25 mins 
Pn$e £14.95 for tape, leader's notes 
pupils’ notes (plus £1.70 p&p) 
CRAC, Hobsons Press, Bateman Si, 
Cambridge CB2 1LZ. 


This dramatic tale of two enterprising 
teenagers who “kidnap" their head- 
master, truss him up,' and drive him in 
uaddy’s borrowed van to the televi- 
sion studios In London to make a 


Jews and 
gentiles 


Christianity in Roman Britain. 
'Filmstrip (double-frame format) and 
notes. Price £4.50 ' 
n A B White, 79 Teddington Park 
Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


totality ih Roman Mritaln is ope of 
« number qf filmstrips relating to 
ggdcal studies published - by Mr 
wrntc and his son. Because its com- 
R*non gad production must have 
wen very much d labour 6f love it is, at 
jnjs price; something of a bargain - 
Provided, of coui^e. It is what you 

^.phmprisiiig a mixture of photo- 
graphic'and graphic franies, it illus-' 

: f * ran 8 c of Christian signs, 
pns and artefacts from the 
Sn«iu . nd centuries. The accom- 
notes M e scholarly and cau- 
they mention a fish, an 
^Christian symbol, found Incised 
'WO, wall of a recently excavated 
S&.'fisy Irtintediately add a stem 
.S®*' . we dp not show it here because 
iWPff;i^n i O'.eyj^pn|c that it is from a i 



moke use of the Archive and bring 
small groups of students to listen to 
tapes. There have already been A level 
students working on special projects: 
“The Archive is n good place to begin 
for students who need examples of 
how oral history work is done. But 
we’d like to hear about other ways the 
Archive and materials could be made 
more useful. Maybe schools would 
prefer us to take them tapes and talk 
about recording oral history. We're 
open io suggestions." 

A collaboration with teucherson the 
production of teaching packs is about 
to begin through ILEA’s history and 
social science teachers’ centre. Tapes 
will be edited and matched with docu- 
mentation. 

Maggie Millman is keen io empha- 
size that the Archive should be re- 
garded as an active resource. As well as 
giving advice and information, it is 
engaged in its own retrieval projects. 
One major project is currently doc- 
umenting remembered daily life in 
Edwardian London and looking at 
social differences within the city’s 
different geographical areas. Any ex- 


Voices from the past 

Liz Heron visits the Sound and Video Archive atthe 
London History Workshop Centre 


access restrictions are respected, and 
anyone who donates material has the 
original returned to them after a copy 
has been made. 

Maggie Millman points out that 
there's probably a mass of taped 


They are all intended to make young 
people think about possible alterna- 
tives to getting paid jobs. 

The approach is light and almost 
frivolous for so delicate a subject. The 
discouraging statistics are accepted as 
the starring-point to a number or 
questions: wnose fault is it? should 
schools and teachers do more to pre- 
pare pupils for the world of work? and 
what else are the young to do witlrtheir 
lives? 

includes a 


tu 
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material languishing in schools, 
perhaps neglected after project work 
has been concluded. She would be 
interested to hear from teachers who 
might be able to contribute tapes: 
"We'd appreciate a reasonable quali- 


the angry voice which insists that there 
Is life on the other side of unemploy- 
ment. What the young have to learn is 
to organize their own lives properly, 
and enjoy them. "Have fun . 

Despite this youthful self-confi- 
dence, there is no suggestion that it can 
be easy, especially for the unskilled 
and unqualined school leaver at whom 
the tape is aimed. The accompany jng 
teacher's and pupils' notes provide 
more practical, down-to-earth gui- 
dance towards self-employment and 
co-operative ventures. Some hints for 


ty, but they don't have to be profes- 
sionally produced - preferably with a 
transcript, so that there’s background 
to fill in gaps and provide biographical 
details". 

She also hopes that teachers will 


isting material that might fit the scope 
of the project would be welcomed. 
Another, on London’s docklands, is 
also under way. 

The notentiul uses of oral sources 
will be discussed at a day workshop the 
Archive has organized in conjunction 
with the Centre for Caribbean Studies 
at Goldsmiths' College. "Tenching 
Caribbean History" will be held on I 
October 6 and teachers who want to 
take part should contact the Archive 
for more details. 

All of these activities and projects 
highlight the growing recognition for 
the importance of oral testimony us a 
historical tool. At the same time the 
Archive acknowledges the need to 
explore the methods and materials 
involved in this aspect of reconstruct- 
ing history so as to reckon with some of 
the problems of memory as evidence. 

Visitors should telephone Maggie 
Millman for an appointment. A small 
subscription charge will be made to 
non-members for use of the facilities. 
-Full details of membership of the 
.History Workshop Centre are avail- 
able from the Archive. 


London History Workshop Sound and 
Video Archive, 42 Queen Square. Lon- 
don WCIN 3AJ. Tel. 01-831 8871. 
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The sto 




Christian context. , 

This is not a filmstrip that will give 
O-level students an immediate picture 
of early British Christianity pr 'eyen 




.what it meant to pfac 


filmstrip to make its point through 
narrative. However, both artwork and 
photographic reproduction are of a 
high standard, and it will be a valuable 
resource in the hands of an enthusiast. 



anyone choosing a first, second or 
subsequent career to see themselves as 
others might see them. 

Ruth Elliott 


faith for older students. 

Rabbi Douglas Charing delivers a 
measured commentary which explains 
clearly the fundamental Importance of 
scripture for the Jew, describes the 
rituals arid significance of the various 
festivals arid emphasizes the centrality 
of the family to the faith. He does not 


dox and Reformed (Or Liberal) Juda- 
ism, but expresses the arguments of 
each in a balanced and unbiased way. 
He makes the useful points that bar 
mitzvah Is not simply Jewish con- 
. firmatipn. and that . Chanukkah, 

.• a p ■ - * 
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between frames. If as 
much care h&d been spent on the 
reduction of the audio element (say 
decorating the single voice lecture 
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Jfidlasm might have done justice to the 
viyadty of the faith and people, and 
had a much wider, appeal. As It is, it is 
all rather formal and (at this price) 
must remain Something of a luxury. 


•i iM U- 


.David Self 


SOFTWARE CATALOGUE 
Research Machines have published the 
first of a three-part catalogue covering 
software on their RM L 380Z, 4802 and 
Chain network. Part one , dealing with 
■primary and middle schools, covers over 
200 programs from Research 
Machines and other publishers. Each 
program Is'descrlb’edln 50-100 words 
with the price and age range for which it 
Is suitable. Research Machines plan to 
have parts two and three, for secondary 
schools and higher education 
respectively, ready In the autumn. 

Research Machines Microcomputer 
' Systems, Mill Street, Oxford 0X2 0BW. 

BRITISH PETROLEUM PACK 
BP Educational Service has recently, 
produced a resource pack for schools 
and colleges. Available free of charge, It 
alms to give a clearer understanding of 
company annual reports and of BP'S In 
particular. It Is rntended for use by 
teachers and lecturers In economics and 
business studies. 

Copies available from: BP Educational 
Service, PO Box 5, Wetherby. West 
Yorkshire LS237EH. 

TURTLE TACTICS 

Anew remote-controlled Turtle for use 
with the educational computer language 
LOGO, has bean produced by Valiant 
Designs Ltd. 

The new Turtle differs from its best- 
known predecessor, designed by 
Seymour Papert.inthat It does not have 
to be linked physically to thB computer 
and can therefore move In a free and 
more accurate fashion, say its makers, 
it Is also built to look like a Turtle. 

It interfaces with most computers, 
including those made available to 


A» V 


schools under the Department of 
Industry's micros-in-schools scheme, 
and comes with a user's guide and a 
copy of Valiant's "Penup" magazine in 
which teachers suggest ways it might be 
used. 

The Turtle costs£199 from retail 
outlets and £149 to schools. A revi ew of 
It and similar devices will appear on 
these pages soon. 

Valiant Designs Ltd, Park House, 140 
Battersea Park Road, London SW1 1. 

HOW DID WE GETTO HERE? 

Cha nnel 4 have announced that they will 
be repeating "How Did We Get to Here", 
a studio discussion about the Inside 
working of the MSC Youth Tra ining 
Schemes. 

Originally transmitted In June, the 
discussion is being re-edlted to fill two 
half-hour slots on August 30 and 
Septem ber 6, at 6,30pm, There are also 
plans to release it soon on video. 

CALL A COURSE 

Radio Capital's “Call a Course’ gives 
anyone the opportunity to ring up and 
ask ILEA advisers for advice on further 
education courses. Lines will be open on 
01-3886111 frornMondayAugU5t 20 to 
Friday Augist 31, 3. 00-7. 00pm 
(excluding Bank Holiday Monday]. 

Although Radio Capital saysthat this 
is the one opportunity older people have 
to take advantage of the expertise of 
schools careers officers, the service is 
intended primarily for young people 
leaving school. (Calls v^i || rut be put on , 
ttjeai.r.) , , i i . ... 
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‘TTflar Bay's my home' 

Black 

community 

Gillian Klein on a history of twentieth-century 
Britain through the eyes of its black people 




People (o People: Struggles for Block 
Community 

Channel 4, Wednesdays 8.30- 
9. 15pm. Also available on four VHS 
Cassettes (38 minutes each) 

For hire (£15 each + VAT and post- 
age) or sale (£70 + VAT and postage) 
from The Other Cinema, 79 Wardour 
Street, London W1 (tel: 01-734 8508) 
or Concord Films, 201 Felixstowe 
Road, Ipswich, Suffolk (tel: 0473- 
76012). 

Channel 4 are broadcasting four films, 
made in conjunction with Race and 
Qass Productions last year, at prime 
time on Wednesdays. Unlike their 
earlier series Passage to Britain, in 
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Black Community is the voice of the 
communities themselves. 


The films are based on personal 
testimonies, testimonies by experts in 
one sense only: they are experts in 
their own lives. Colin Prescoa and his 
team have co-ordinated the individual 
reminiscences and reports in a way that 
gives a history of this century in Britain 
through the eyes of its black com- 
munity. 

Tiger Bay , broadcast on Wednes- 
day, began with one woman recollect- 
ing when “Butetown was like home", 
when irrespective of colour “we were 
as one”. But when hard times hit 
Cardiff in 1919 there were riots, and -in 
1920 talk of "repatriation' 1 . In L935 all 
black seamen - and one long retired 
described the heavy work and harsh 
conditions on the ships -had to sign on 
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discrimination raised its head. 

But when it came to war, Cardiff's 
black community played its full part 


and many lost their lives: “We didn't 
join the Africa Corps, we fought right 
here." Rehousing after the war des- 
troyed much community life but soon 
this longstanding community found 
itself, ironically, increasingly a part of 
the wider black community as racism 
grew in Britain. 

In 1971, the Black Alliance was 
formed - “something had to be done”. 
Individuals expressed their feelings 
about it: “There is absolutely no 
reflection of ourselves in the society 
... but with the Alliance I could be 
me”; “We've lived here for years and 
years, and now they're playing the 
numbers game again.” 

One woman spoke for the following 
programmes too: "1 grew up with the 
memory of the race riots and all that 
my grandparents had been through, so 
[ was prepared for racism.” The new 
communities, Cardiff believes, “are 
going through what we've already 
Been through". 

The struggles of the Punjabis, de- 
liberately recruited in the 1950s for 
jobs in light industries of Southall, 
form the second chapter of the story. 
In “A Town Under Siege" (August 22) 
men and women speak of their per- 
sonal experiences of police harass- 
ment. The Southall Youth Movement 
was formed in 1976 by young people 
who felt they “could no longer rely on 
their eiders once one of their com- 
munity had been murdered. During a 
National Front demonstration in 1979, 
their centre was wrecked, they tell us, 
by the police. 

Equally crude and violent was the 
racism encountered by the Afro- 
Caribbean community in Ladbroke 
Grove and discussed in “From You 
Were Black You Were Out” (August 
29); These are the words in which one 
men summarizes the conditions of the 
1950s, when rooms to let bore signs 
“No Irish, no coloured, no dogs", “I 
can't walk in fear like that, it's no 
good," says one woman, “that's how 
we got organized". To protect them- 
selves ana their homes from forced 
entry, to sustain the annual Camivnl 
despite efforts to suppress it, to survive 
- this struggle is only partly won and 
still being tenaciously fought. 

“A Common Histo 
5) set in Leicester completes the 

f ucture. The newer settlers may be 
ram different countries in Asia and 
the Caribbean but they have of 
necessity joined in the same struggles 
against racism. Young black Britons 

f ive voice to their rage, to their 
isappointment that flared into action 
in the summer of 1981. 

These films about twentieth-century 
Britain concern us all. They are living 
history - and compulsive viewing 


Sound effects 


BBC RADIO PLAYS ON TAPE 
When the Wind Blows by Raymond 
Briggs 

Forty Years On by Alan Bennett 
AStudy In Scarlet by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, adapted by Michael Hnrdwick 
Night of the Wolf by Victor Pemberton 
The Dog it was that Died and The 
Dissolution of Dominic Bool by Tom 
Stoppard 

Under the Loofah Tree and The Dis- 
agreeable Oyster by Giles Cooper 
BBC Records, £5.25 each. 

In 1982 it was estimated that the BBC’s 
radio drama archive contained over 
40,000 scripts, an immense monument 
to the most ephemeral of dramatic 
forms. Except m a very few cases, the 
script is all that will remain of a radio 
play once it has been broadcast. Only 
about one in a hundred will be pub- 
lished; surviving recordings seem to be 
very scarce indeed. 

The decision to launch a cassette 
series “Plays on Tape" is therefore 
very welcome, as it signals a realization 
by the powers that be that it is worth ' 
preserving, and making available for 
entertainment and study, what the 
medium can achieve. The first six have 


sounds to the continuous singing of a 
nuclear sirocco, and also uses the real 
BBC newscaster Gordon Gough to 
announce the impending holocaust - 
an arresting effect kept short, one 
imagines, to avoid a War of the 
Wortdsstylc national hysteria. 

The great delight of the selection are 
the Stoppards and Coopers. Both 
writers exploit radio’s capacity for 
handling the logic of the nightmare and 
the absurd. The Coopers were origi- 


been carefully chosen: they give a 
spread of the different genres in which 
radio excels - mystery, horror , fantasy 


and absurd humour. 

The six are not, I think, of equal 
interest. Night of the Wolf uses a lot of 
simultaneous menacing noises to sug- 
gest the ultimate terror, but it stumbles 
on one of the fundamental difficulties 
or radio drama - that a person alone 
experiencing something must describe 
it tor the listener. If he’s also suggest- 
ing, by inarticulacy, that he’s fright- 
ened to death, you are bound to end up 
with something like this: “Something 
touched my ncckl A hand - cold, like 
ice. The mist - it's coming down all 
around me . . . There’s someone 
there I Yes, through the mist, down by 
the lake . . . Aaaagh! NO! Ugli, no, 
don't .touch me - please, PLEASE, 
don’t touch me 1" 

The use of sound effects in these 
plays is very diverse, from the sober 
clip-cloppings of Holmes’s Baker 
Street to the crescendo of effects in 
The Dog it was that Died, when a 
nervous donkey, a collection of strik- 
ing clocks and a man in agony all “go 
ofr simultaneously. What the Wind 
Blows goes from pleasant country 


i ncy uum use me simple 
alienating device of speeded up “chjp- 
niunk” voices, and though one play is 
set in a single location (an echoing 
bathroom) and the other is a frenzied 
progress from one hostile enviroment 
to the next, they both make imagina- 
tive use of effects to signal the abrupt 
transitions on which they depend. 
Infuriatingly, none of the tapes carries 
information about the dates of broad- 
casts, so it is impossible to tell whether 
these recordings date from the 1950sor 
from later productions. 

All the acting is good, but 1 particu- 
larly like Dinsdale Landenin the Dog 
it was and Peter Sallis in When the 
Wind Blows. It is also wonderful to 
hear again the performances of Giel- 
gud and Bennett in Forty Years On. 
The lectures by Gielgud on T E 
Lawrence and by Bennett on Virginia 
Woolf (“she was in a very real sense 
the tallest writer I have ever known"} 


are exquisite. It is regrettable that 
Gielgud's lyrical reminiscences at the 
centre of the play have been made to 


straddle the two sides of the tape so 
awkwardly. 

Of the other five, the breaks are 
much more natural. The exact running 
length of each side of tope is given - 
ana as they are usually around 40 
minutes, they could fit well into 
teaching periods. 

Along with the old adage that televi- 
sion amounts to the death of literacy, 
there is another which says that every- 
one has forgotten how to listen. The 
use of these cassettes in classrooms will 
be a good test of radio’s continuing 




other “classics”: plays by Louis Mac- 
Neice, Harold Pinter and Samuel 
Beckett would be particularly good for 
teaching purposes. 


Lynne Truss 


Not just a dose of 
survival French 


Heavy mileage 


The BBC French Kit 
Price: £97.75' 

• BBC Publications 


The Oxford University Language Cefi- 
.tre has adapted the BBC s excellent 
French course Ensemble into a self- 
instructional kit for adult beginners. It 
consists of a eburse book, a reader and 


combined with clear explanations; 
varied practice; -regular revision units 
and self-assessment /The index is com* 
prehensive and the reference section 
includes useful guidance on pronuncia- 
tion, .linked to a cassette.- 


. The reader has short, authentic 
extracts, but little guidance is given on 
reading strategies and . sections opti- 
mistically entitled “It’s Worth Know- 
ing” sometimes beg the question, as in 
. the list of 24 cuts of meat of which I 
only recognized seven. The cassettes. 
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clear, controlled (french. 

Despite the press release , the kit is '• 
hardly novel in cohterit or in its 
mainstream BBC methods, and to 
claim it could be used for class teaching 
is misleading j The ; French Kit is riot 
aimed at schools but one copy may be 


Television Program^ Recording 

Wes Available for Wfek Commencing Sunday 19 August 1984, 

Wednesday August 22 


18.30 Splash: Breastrolce&ecwfeB 

Saturday August 25 ... . 

14.00 Great Walks: Tairkfon Fbe cod6,B 
(Nb. This programme is subtitled for the 
benefit of deaf pic uiers) 


FbrMdreraforimiticm Contact ) \ ■*: 
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Let’s Parlez Franglais 
Channel 4 

Mondays 6.40-7.00pm. 

First there was the Miles Kington 
column in Punch. Then there was the 
Miles Kington series of paperbacks. 
Now there's the Miles Kington Chan- 
nel 4 slot, the latest packaging of Let’s 
Parlez Franglais, a language series 
with a difference and an expanding 
industry to boot. 

• Not many language programmes on 
television have the money, to kick off 
with Prunella Scales. Russell Grant; 
. Angela Rippon k Cliff Richqrd and 
Petula Clark; ahd a myriad of stars to 
fqlkny, each Set up fn an appropriate 
iple and speaklhg a foreign language 
throughput. Nor do many pave access 
to the cult following that; can be 
'drummed lip by humorist Miles King- 
ton. Would lessons be. more fuii for 
pliptls if they did? V 
; • Let's Parlez '.Frahglqis; for anyone 
who.s unfamiliar with the column or 
the.bpoks, is a lighthearted shortcut to 
mastering the lingo for“le weekend” 
In Wrnire,. where, as the author/pre- 

niiK If 


Peter Purves: Oui, mais nous sommes 
under-equipped, Le 999 uppcl cst 
venue, on n’avalt plus de vehlculcs, on 
m’a dll: ‘Run, you blighter, run’. 
This got Matthew Kelly laughing at 
least. 

Three short dialogues to each 15- 
minute programme,, broken up with 
simple graphics and a Franglais song 
(from the group Instant Sunshine, 
rounder member Miles Kington); 
short film clips of the 


they're rending autocue hesitantly 
over a co-stars shoulder, so. wm 
seemed easy and spontaneous in 
first sketches creaks agoniungly w 
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later ones with sport and meraiy 
personalities who just can j . . 

Back in the sixties Stanley 
had a huge success with Mm® 
Glasgow”, a parody of ^ 

ning Parliamo Itafiano series- 

SK&«S 


erybtherwprditilssed out". 


«ussell Grant s fortune; AngeJaRro- 

g )n';presented : . an acCident-prchle 
uroyMori SoOE Content and fant hkr 


Euroylrion Song Gonteit and feat her 

■ JOBging policeman 
(Peter Purves)r. ■.*>" ■■ ,.y , . 
„ Matthew. . Kelly: C’cst ' curieux. Je 
cfoypis que Iff police avait des motoev- 
clettes et des volturcs avec sirtnes 
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I t's not only crazes like aerobics and body- 
popping that have caused the current explo- 
sion in the dance field. New, young audi- 
ences are being generated through the often 
unacknowledged educational work carried out by 
the four major dance companies - Royal, Festiv- 
al, London Contemporary and Rambert , with the 
newer, experimental companies like Extempor- 
ary following suit. Each has its own education 
officer and lays on extensive workshop activities 
to coincide with its touring and London-based 
work. Perhaps the most innovatory, and certainly 
the most energetic is Ballet Rambert, with its long 
tradition of financial struggle married with crea- 
tive pragmatism. Born in 1926 out of Dame Marie 
Rambert’s obstinate flair, the company survived a 
radical change of direction in the Sixties, when its 
then director, Norman Morrice, persuaded Ram- 
bert to ditch its old style format of classical stars 
and chorus for a new, all soloist, anti-star system, 
and an emphasis on modern dance. This move, 
initially prompted by financial expediency, 
heralded an influx of revolutionary choreog- 
raphers, and a more flexible system of lighting 
and design. 

Rambert’s latest artistic director is Robert 
North, ex-Martha Graham, contemporary 
trained, and with a long history of involvement 
with the London Contemporary Dance Theatre. 
The no stars approach is borne out by his 
unassuming manner with audiences, but watching 
him teach a class of 14 to 16-year-old London 
school children on stage at Sadlers Wells, and 
seeing the relaxed, panther-body transformed in 
sudden rushes of energy, one realizes he’s more of 
a powerhouse than first meets the eye. Stressing 
the need in modern dance for attack - “in order to 
maintain good muscle tone you have to expend a 
lot of energy” - he zigzags demonically through 
the dancers, adopting the “go for it" approach, 
exhorting them to move, cover the space, dare to 
fall off balance, feel the flow. 

To achieve such body control and stamina, the 
students are taken through a carefully-geared 
warm-up and set of mobility and dance exercises 
that poln^up the essential Graham input: flexible 
use of back, involving contraction and release, 
emphasis on floorwork, shifting weight, freer use 
of space. 

Although the Rambert holds workshop per- 
formances of new work by company members. 
North doesn't see its function as simply spawning 
a nation of choreographers. “People often feel 
that choreography Is the highest form of creativ- 
ity. T don’t believe that’s necessarily true. A 
dancer's like a musician. There's creativity 
enough in playing an instrument, refining one's 
Craft. That’s self expression” he told the class. He 
supports the universality of dance: “Everyone 


P laywright John Osborne once described 
his aim as giving people “lessons in 
feeling" through his plays. It's an aim that 
many drama teachers would happily en- 
dorse for their subject. There are fringe benefits, 
too. Drama Is a unique tool In language develop- 
ment, a good way of building confidence, and Its 
techniques can be used in virtually any area of the 
curriculum. There are few secondary schools 
which currently don’t have at least one specialist. 
A growing proportion of teacher trainees with 
English as their main subject also have some 
drama training, themselves experiencing the 
subject as pupils. It has come of age. 

Some teachers would claim that this coming of 
*8* is signified by the fact that drama Is now an 
examined subject like any other. At 16-plus 
there’s a range of examinations to choose from. 
Teachers can write their own Mode HI syllabus 
for CSE br use a Mode I. There's the AEB’s GCE 
0 level and O level (Drama and Theatre Arts 
Alternative) as well as their demanding A level 
course. Just before Sir Keith Joseph announced 
. his examination merger plans, drama teachers 
, were being asked for their comments on a draft 
joint examination in Drama and Theatre Arts, 
prepared by the University of London, the 
London Regional and the East Anglian examina- 
tion boards. So perhaps now is a good time to ask 
the question! should drama be examined? 
J'Can drama be examined?” is a question that 
. ..“is in a sense already been answered in the 
affirmative. All the syllabuses mentioned have 
■Jjacn tunning for some time. A broad consensus 
holds that one aspect of the subject - theatre arts - 
be examined objectively with little dispute. 
But. where does educational drama end and 
: mrefltre hrt begin? 

. ! i^ 0 . fry -and provide an exact' answer to this 
question in such a short space would be foolhar- 
iyp^Taii example. A teacher asks a class to 
•} nc ! byt how an argument starts, using improvisa- 
RPh. The process Is taken step by step with plenty 
. for discussion and individual reflection, 

^q^acher constantly puts challenging obstacles 
i w the. way. of. the process, may join In in role, 
a different viewpoint; askschHdren what 
•' “jpy think. Finally, the group comes up with 
‘“WetUng ao foil of youthful insight that the 
| 'j^h^eridcs to invite Mrs Smith's class in from 
lit'" "i ■ ... 

- ( . .■;»,»> ,a .««-»» »-A S. 3 .j i I » 

J. Mi isuy. 
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Robert North and Catherine Price in “Colour Moves" 


‘Everyone loves 
to dance’ 

Norma Cohen on Ballet Rambert’s educational steps 


loves to dance. A party's not a party without I 
dancing” - a theory borne out by the fact that | 
most of the girls went out disco dancing every 
night and trained regularly at Pineapple Studios. 
One girl had even dashed from a Saturday job in 
Catford to take part, still wearing her Marks and 
Spencers uniform to prove it. 

Bar one, the class consisted of girls, all drawn 
from single-sex schools via 'the Inner London 
Dance Teachers Association. “We’re often seen 
as a support for those who need us and a possible 
threat to those who do not value our work. None 


the less, we act as a pressure group and our aim is 
to foster and develop dance in schools, very few of- 
whom teach dance to boys. Acland Burghlcy, 
Islington Green and North Westminster Com- 
munity School are the exceptions" (Maggie 
Semple, Chairperson). 

The Rambert’s colourful history was practically 
clarified in the lecture/demo, “Striking a Ba- 
lance", an introductory schools performance 
recently shown during their Sadler's Wells sea- 
son. To a background of whoops, cheers and 
screams from an audience of over 1 ,000, North 
presented an explanation of the dancer's techni- 


Lessons in feeling 

Nick Baker on the problems facing those who want 
to *assess’ advanced work in drama 


next door, to watch. As soon as Mis Smith’s first 
pupil arrives, drama becomes theatre. Broadly 
speaking, that’s the line. Suffice it to say here that 
there are two ends to the drama/lheatre spec- 
trum, with a wide band in the middle in which the 
two aspects co-exist quite happily, in a way 
feeding off each other. 

The theatre end, still using the example, is easy 
to bo objective about. Some children in the piece 
Mrs Smith’s class watch may be more audible than 
others. Some will add a characterizing element to 
what they do. Some may “go oyer the top" in an 
attempt to get laughs. Some may enterprisingly 
ask to add a lighting or sound effect. The quality 
of individuals’ contributions to what has become a 
performance can be measured- Theatre art Is 
certainly examinable using the three educational 
criteria of knowledge, understanding and skill. 

It's arguable whether educational drama, at the 
other end of the spectrum, can be so easily 
assessed. For years, teachers and moderators of 
Mode III CSE examinations have grappled with 
criteria like “awareness", "sensitivity" and “self 
criticism". Most teachers would agree that the 
skills Involved in Mode III CSEs are theatre 
based, even though they may have been arrived at 
using "process" drama techniques. Improvisa- 
tion, the bedrock of educational drama teaching 
technique, is also a leamable skill that doesn t 
have to involve' the broader experience that 
encourages “awareness". ■ , . 

Interestingly, the current proposals for 
. ioint OCE/CSE examination attempisto dovetail 
both approaches, Whether it succeeds or not is 

^The^yllabus is broken into three parts, two 
practical (Improvisation and Rehearsed Perform- 
ance) and one written. One of the proposed 
svllabus’s saving graces is that no formal written 
examinaUon i^ovolvcd, unlike mo.. CSE Mode 
E all the ABB syllabuses. The educational 
drama aspect of the proposed examination is very 

• • •• * ’• • r •’■ i . -t ' 

•* ; , '« i.' »/ V> • . .»■ 


dose to many Mode Ills. It’s teacher marked and 
moderator assessed and accounts for 30 per cent 
of the final mark.. Among the criteria which 
should really be in the Rehearsed Performance 
(ie Theatre Arts) section, teachers are still asked 
to assess “awareness", “creativity", "sensitivity” 
and so on. There’s a predictable confusion 
between "role" and “character" and a suggestion 
that “receptive attitudes" ca[n be assessed. 

The Rehearsed Performance aspect is easier to 
understand, offering candidates and teachers 
plenty of scope not only for acting but for design 
and technical skills as well. It’s examined rather 
than moderated and the criteria involved are 
more straighforwardly linked to theatre skills. 

The Ponimented Course work aspect includes 
evaluations of improvisation - again highly 
subjective and ultimately not necessarily useful - 
as well as a written : unit on the contribution of 
technical and design skills. As the syllabus 
requires practical work on one or more from a 
choice of set texts, one written unit Is given over 
to a report on “workshop" sessions on the play in 
question. Leaving aside the muddiness of the 
term "workshop", the choice of texts on offer is 
very conservative. The ubiquitous Oh What a 


Lovely War is again drummed into service as is 
Pinter’s Dumb Waiter. Tdm Stoppard seems to be 
the most modem playwright on the list. The 
board do proirilsc continual change of the list and 
teachers, can chooso from outside it but at least 
one of the plnys must be used. Incldicntnlly, the 
syllabus doesn't profess sri aim to encourage 
candidates to go to the theatre. 

. One major problem with the practical examina- 
tion of any drama syllabus is distinguishing 
teacher performance from plipil performance. 
This syllabus proposes that the improvisation 
section be moderated in the course of a lesson, a 
sample of six candidates being chosen (without 
their knowledge) for reference. However, it’s 
often the quality of the teacher^ input whjch is 


que - a fusion of the classical and the rao'dern - 
given by the company in practice dress and 
highlighted by fragments from current works. 
These excerpts help to illustrate the major 
influences on the Rambert repertoire from its 
inception: the inheritance from Diaghilev with 
whom Marie Rambert briefly worked; the in- 
spiration of Isadora Duncan's shocking gesture in 
breaking free from the old. classical strictures; 
and the constant input from new choreographers. 
Richard Alston, Rambert’s resident choreog- 
rapher, acknowledged a legacy in which dances 
are passed from generation to generation. Nijin- 
sky originally created L’apres midi d‘un faune ; 
Christopher Bruce, a Nijinsky of modern times 
and now Rambert's Associate Choreographer, 
revived it in the late Sixties. “Dancers become 
like a tube of paint, like notes to a musician," said 
Alston, who staged an impromptu dance se- 
quence using two of the dancers as artistic fodder i 
to prove his point. 

North believes you can’t impose a dance 
discipline over people's heads. After many years’ 
experience of schools residencies with London 
Contemporary, he’s still not quite sure what they 
were doing or why. After all, the company 
consists of dancers, not teachers, nor trained 
community artists. He's interested in reaching out 
to the community, pulling dance from its grass 
roots and giving it back to audiences in the form of 
a valid theatrical experience. “I learned these 
steps at a Greek disco," he mentioned casually to 
the audience In demonstrating the making of his 
recent work, "Colour Moves", a collaboration 
with painter, Bridget Riley. 

MaTgnrct Potter, Rambert's Education Liaison 
Officer fresh from London-based community arts 
work, is pulling in a different direction. She wants 
to develop the community brief away from just 
schools and colleges. She'd like to offer work- 
shops to unemployed centres, for example, but 
feels that Rambert's educational work cannot rest 
entirely on one-off workshops and backstage 
tours. She's keen to expand the existing work in 
schools with a more sustained, long term vision. 
Dance is already integrated into examination 
syllabuses, with Christopher Bruce's “Ghost 
Dances”, inspired by the struggles of the South 
American people and set to music by Inti- 
lllimani, as a familiar study piece. She'd like to 
see dance video developed, with a film on 
Rambert's choreographic triumvirate of North, 
Alston and Bruce for starters. The tension 
between the elements of meaningful community 
Involvement and the pursuit of artistic excellence • 
is a healthy one and the latest Arts Council nod 
towards dance as virtually the only growth area 
will at least give Rambert time and space to 
hammer out. a unified policy. 


‘most important and the fact that a moderator will 
see the teacher as well as the candidates in action 
would seem to make objective moderation very 
hard. The same could be said of the Rehearsed 
Performance. How does the examiner divorce the 
quality of performances from the. quality of the ( - 
teacher’s choice of material, casting and direc- 
tion TTheAEB panel annually exhort their visiting 
examiners to urge teachers to play an active part 
in the turning out of exam work. 

Of course, all drama teachers are aware of a 
“political" need to maintain their subject's status 
within their school, and many see examinations as 
a simple solution, despite the (often admitted to) 
compromise involved. In the lower years of 
secondary education it's likely that all pupils will 
have some drama. The reason why drama 
teachers can't accommodate large numbers of 
non examination candidates in the fourth and 
fifth years who have chosen the subject because 
they like it, is often that the teacher is too busy 
with his much smaller examination group, as well 
as having to run extracurricular activities. So the 
■ laudable “generalist',' aims of therapeutic educa- ( - 
tional drama gets cut off at around the third year. 

Ken Robinson, editor of Exploring Theatre and 
Education , co-author of the report of the Schools 
Council Drama Teaching Project Learning 
Through Drama, principal author of The Arts In. 
Schools and now co-editor of Arts Express, may 
have an answer to the problem, based on 
abandoning attempts to examine at the educa- 
i tional drama end of the spectrum, instead 
i offering broad based Theatre Aits syllabuses for 
i those who want exam certificates. He says the 
! syllabuses would still be able to cover aspects of 
i • educational drama, without the necessity of 
1 assessing . them: “Good teachers always use j 
t educational drama as part of the process of' 

: working toward theatre skills - you can’t divorce 

j drama from theatre." 

Robinson's view of the draft syllabus is, like his 
- view of many pure drama syllabuses, scathing: 
l “The educa lion al drama aspects have been 
'smuggled aboard.' When the syllabus tries to find 
a criteria to assess them it tics itself in knots . . . wc 

a shouldn't need an exam that justifies drama's 
it place as an educational tool . . . what's the point 
s of sticking a number on a child's back to see how 
is . s^nsjtjve he is?” • 


I » . I ' i,i :■ «.■«.: 
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Primary School 
Education 


Scale 1 Posts 


Headships 


See Overseas Appoint - 
menu. iQBaaai iloosa 


BEXLEY 


LONDON BOROUGH 

Ich^ erb INFANT 

Belvedere , Kant 
Roll 182. O roup 4 
HEAD TEACHER 
_-!L B,,ca y , l n f ® ra Invited from 
2 ££I 0 P rtBt 2 ,y qualified and 
SnS? r £# n SK 1 . ,aacha r a for the 
H S-l d Teacher of this 
The vacancy haa 

nr lo * h ® retirement 

present poatholder. 

jZJryT9 n B V D COmm ° nCB ,at 

Aealatance 
with removal expaneea, legal 
-rf 0oB end -■ disturbance alfo- 


HEJRTFOHDSK1RE 


ISS£S£ IELD INFANTfl ‘ 

Broedflald Road, Hamel 


Homestead 


i -i*® 1 *na disturbance t 
; considered. 

available 

ro? Of flcar 

ror Schools (TSi, Town Hall 

S?2rES r rU.J?®l t ** A1 4EN f en- 
closing foolscap a. a. a.- Cldslnn 

f ^snHa»° th September IBB 4? 
<088841 110010 


Teacher required for lower 
Infants' class from September 
let, post provisional In first 
Instance. 

Letters of application with 
»n'hnni^ Q Headteacher el the 
school. . S.a.e. Tor reply 

please. (1 1463) 1 10028 


BEXLEY 1 

■ LONDON BOROUGH 

; ^,!5££ OD 

Waning 

| Roll 237. Groilp S '. 

Applications are Invited, from 
I appropriately qualified and 
1 Si2? r I l i n Sf ti * aa ®nera for the 
\ SS2iJ? r HP** 1 Teacher of this 
Y.“ CB,1CS ’ arisen - 

due to retirement or the pre- 
• • aebt poatholder. Appointment' 

J 19Bi* 0mn,Bnfl0 lBl January 

I Assistance 

I ’with removal axpentiaa, legal 
faes and. disturbance -allo- 
wance can be considered. 


LONDON 


Au”hom? d “ n Mu “ ,,on 


SUPPLY TEACHERS 

a E 5PJi r J“»« a c teachers ere re- 
le J “ f pfi ® u » pl y to aoh lng In 
Schools in 


Schools in 
Ham (eta?* K " oknav “"d Tower 
r “ l ’ n, ». “re avall- 


“hle a n requeit - rrom Dll 

X!?A«» na ! .Office J ( Islington) 


'JSSS&l (ASS- 


«ST 01 -872 7727 . 


i avaiian a- rrom 1 

Chief • Education OfflderTfoir 


SChaplf _ <TR>.”" Tovm Half, 
■Crayford, Kant, DA V 4 BN an 


clUidB foolscap s.a. a. Closing 
deie.lpth September 1984.- 

(08888). i. ,110010 


MERTON 1 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 


MHRTO 


Scale 2 Pasts and above 


riinryH V:— 


^LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY, COUNCIL 


tapi^ A ER° >PORTUNI ^ E8 


HVNijjtl RN AND JtlBbLB 


VALLBV READING ANl 
LANGUAGE SERVICE . 
Cased either at Clayton-lBT 
Moors or Ctltheros to Serve 
schools In Hyndburn' and 
Rlbbie Valley District. 


swiriflo*^ MbPto,l p “ rk ' . 

Headteacher: Mr. R.a. 
Morgen, ,B;A., A-C. Dip. ED.. 

Tell 01-342.7138 
■Age- Range: S' - 9 yi-sJ 
No.'on Roll: 179 
London Allowance: 8887 
Cl OS III a pale) 29th August . 

'Required e'e aaarv ee pdeslula 

" ; £laag teacher 


Required 1st January 1983 or 
rller.lf possible. 

SCALE S < RELEVANT 'DB-f 


who_aou.|d slab be responsible 
(tootbail e»tl P awjm- 
PiL n c fr ' JEfaa^. _ ouQiLfisd 


29 

29 

29 

29 


Adult Education 


32 


Youth and Community 
Service 


Colleges of Further Education 
Directors and Principals 2S 

Heads of Department 2S 

Other Appointments 3C 


Colleges and Departments of 
Art 


Administration 

Local Education Authority 33 


Other Appointments 


30 


Administration General 33 


([Diversities Appointments 30 


Social Services 


34 


Educational Psychologists 33 


Service Colleges 


30. 


Miscellaneous 


31 Outdoor Education 


Secondary Education 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


AMERICA 

UNUSUAL EXCHANGE 

OPPORTUNITY 


Remedial Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


BROMLEY 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BROMLEY 
HAYES SCHOOL 
West Common Road, Hayes. 
Bromley, Kent BR2 7DB 
(Six form entry, co- 
adunetlonal, 11 - 18 years) 
Required for September 1884. 
MoaterfMletreaa to taeoh R«. 
.medial English end Mathema- 
tlm. Part-time appointment. 
Maximum IQ hours p.w. Scale 
1 . £649 per annum Outer 

London Area Allowance, pro 
rate. It la hoped to recruit an 
»oj« end enthusiastic teacher 
y. ho . enjoy working In e 

disciplined end responsive en- 
vironment. 

Application forms end 
r urtner particulars may be 
obtained from, the Headmaa- 
ter. Dr. J.B. Learning, st the 
school, to whom completed 
rorms should be returned by 
2Bth August 1884. (Tel: 01- 
4fiB 27671. (08845) 131092 


MADELEY COURT 
_ _ SCHOOL 

Court Street, Madeley, 
Telford 

possible. A teacher to de- 
velop special provision for 
pupils with moderate 
learning difficulties. Spe- 
ola l . Jf^hools Allowance 
p,u ? Bca,a ® Poet 
BV "L l . a J ,,a for suitable 
candidate. Experience of 
8 P" aI “l Education an 


.Further details and ap- 
plication rorms from the 
Head (BAE). (09071) 

131022 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


WROOKWARDINE WOOD 
M _ SCHOOL 
New. Roqd Wraokwardlne 
Wood, Telford 


B.S.N. Unit 1 


(e). A 
“/ ■»*r I* Bought 
Un,t tnechlna 
across all year groups . 

skse ..shi, ,h 'i 3 ?o“sa 


GREB OR ADVANCED' DI- 
PLOMA ESSENTIAL! READi 
1NO AND LANGUAGE SER- 
VICE 


tpochera waulc 1 be conelda^d. 

A Scale II would be avaiu ' 
oft'A r “f «o|tebi»; qualified apt,. 
puctnu. ' - 

,Le&al .expenses 'eiid .. adsi»t- 
ailcs. towards removal . . ax* , ' 
penses will' be cbnaldurad- id •' 
approved case 4. 1 v 


\o^SS«. r r lh IS»g® , »- SS?!K[ 


‘rescan PR1 8RJ. SAE (fools* 


cep) please. . Closing date: 


5KS? P 



County Council 


An Equal Opportunities employer 

for m0 datea ata,6d .**! ‘ rf08,n fl 


. Secondary' Schools 
Farna/hifttwr detslts from/lo the Headtaadher at the school. 
Bab please. , 

WALTOW-LE-dXi,ECPUNTYHIQH ' 
S2«2fI^pwiS«r r BrKf ? e ' Pr0 ® ,b,, ■ t 1 * 060 on 

teacher !N chahqe of SECRETARIAL • 


PENWORTHAM PRIORY HIGH 

‘ Preston. (8B0 oh roli-mlxed) ’ 

■ Scale. 1 mathematics • . 


PENW0RTHAM GIRLS HIGH \ : 

• PBnworth ^ ^,1, F ?f® 8tan - (™° on rollW : i $8 In fllh 

. Aa 800(1 as ooRalhta ■' 


As 30011 as possible 
• S0ALE1 PHYSICAL- EbUCATlON 


« TEMPORARY POST ‘ ' r • >*.“ 7 ^ ' 

1 > BOR8COUGH PRlOftY HIGH 

SCALE 1 ~ CRAFI7PE8lQNfTECHNOLOQV 


English as a Foreign Language Personal 

35 


Announcements 


3S 


31 


English as a Second Language 


For Sale and Wanted 35 


Overseas Appointments 32 


Appointments Wanted 35 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


35 


Educational Courses 


35 


Tuition 


Properties for Sale 
35 and Wanted 


35 


34 


34 
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By Subject Classification 


RICHMOND 
LONDON BOROUOH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 


Arts and Design 


WHITTON SCHOOL 
Percy Road, Wtiltton, 
Twickenham, Middlesex 
TW2 6JW 


Scale 1 Posts 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
. TEACHER OF. 
COMMERCE 
(SCALE 1 PLUS OUTER 
LONDON ALLOWANCE 
OF £648 P.A.) 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 


IVANHOE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

North Street, Aehby-de-la- 
Zoucti, Leicestershire 


IO - 14 High 


Roll 876 

FABRICS SCALE 1 


Required for Autumn 
Term 1984 only, a fullt 
time teacher or Commara 
able ta teach Typewriting 
to pupils following RSA 
oourBBR in their 4th_ and 
8th year, ea well *• Com- 
merce to "O' Lavel/CSE 
standard. 

Forms (foolscap 
Trom Director Of Edura* 
tlon. Regal House, London 
Road, Twickenham TW1 
3QB, returnable to the 
HeaamBBtBr at tha school 
os soon . as pq«‘Die. 
(08848) 131832 


Required August or 
January, teaoliar of Fabrics 
with Art/Craft within tlia 
Design Department. 


Further, data He from tlie 


H««U.(.8AE), AppI^ (m- 


meillatoly (no forme) with 
full particulars and namoa 
and addressee or two re- 
foreos (8AE). (07768) 

131222 


Commercial Subjects 


Scale t Posts 


1 


BROMLEY 

brS5££v BOROUOH of 

™e r amdenb c hool for 

i^o^Sa^ a RAMSDEN 

In Orpington, Kant 


a teacher of 
YPBWRIT&fQ (1214 hra. p.w.) 


TY1 

Scale 1. 

da *« 1 * a aaa listing 
Schools. Seals 1 . 
1(08867) 131822 


Computer Studios 


Scale 1 Posts 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL . 


An. Equal Opportunity 
Employer . . 


WYCLIFFB SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Hamellq Road, Leicester 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
CO UNTV COUNCIL 

An Equal OPP? r rt,jnlty 
Employer 


'll t 16 Comprehensive 
\ ' Rqll 6.0J) ■ 


ROBERT S^YTH VPP™ 


srks* 


8CBOVU 


• DUBINBaS/PFFICB 

PRACTICE L- TVBI 


scale i 

. Required- August, enthu- 
alagtlc teacher; shorthand 
an r BdvarttqgB. , 1 

I, •' -'joint -appointment be- 
‘Wflan two TVEI Sohopls, 


Id the La nVg'a t ton' o" 

for tho r a -o«»rt |a «J j4 . 

secondary a Jncaimn 


• •» mi mar up 

■ Hoad (BAE). 


Rail ias^ 

c ° mp ^5S2 S T , "” ss 

dl° a * ' 



. Abd)» Immedlotely (no 
rorjina} with full particulars 


— £ui« pumuuinrn 

S nd .nbrns; anc| addi'esaes 
f'tvvp referees (SAB) *' • 
xS.th August. (07 777L 



by 
131822 


illii 


C4M 3* 


11 


BBC0NDARY education 

oonUnuad 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Seals 1 Posts 


SEFTON 

METROPOLITAN DOROUOH 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Ieybb hioM w sc h°? l 

TEMPORARY TEACHER OF 

TECHNICAL STUDIES. 

p» I ibPbl nbsr 1984; for 1 
year to cover for secondment. 
Experienced applicants famil- 
iar With C.D.T. preferred. 

To teach lower school (let 
and Snd years) using the mul- 
ti-media room. 

Closing date:- 24th August, 
|BB4, 

Apply by latter to the 
Headteacher, enclosing curri- 
culum Vitae, nsmae and 
addressee of two referees and 
telephone numbers. (08847) 

132122 


SOMERSET 


FROME COLLEGE 
Frame 

(13 - 18 Mixed 
Comprehensive 1900) 

Required for September 
1984. Teacher of Technol- 
ogy and CDT in the school 
section of the department, 
but en enterprising teacher 
who |e able ta contribute 
ta the many facets of the 
situation !■ sought. Scale 


Letters of applications 
to the Principal or the Col- 
lege, with s.a.e, for Jab 
description. 

Closing date 10th 
September 1884. (08823) 

132122 


Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


English 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

ALPERTON HIOH (MIXED: 

Stordey^venue. Wembley 

(Roll 1183, 11 - 18) 

Required from September for 
one year to covar secondment 
■i. T ? m £ or , Bry . Teacher or En- 

3 llah (Scale 1), to join a large 
apartment, which ploys an 
Important part In developing 
tho schooPs antl-raclet and 
antl-sexist curriculum. Tho 
successful applicant will be 
expected to take over C8E 
snd JO- level groups and 
possible do some ■ A‘ level 
work. An Interest in Schools 
broadcasting would be wel- 
comed. Newly qualified 
teachers should apply. 

Application forma (aae) 
obtainable from the Head- 
teacher returnable as icon as 
possible. 

London Allowance of £987 
per annum la payable. 

Brent la an Equal Opoortu- 
nltloa employer. 

Brent la fundamentally com- 
mitted to Muitl-Cultural 
Education. (0B8S6) 132422 


BROMLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 

BROMLEY 

HAYES SCHOOL 

West Common Road, Hayex, 

Bromley, Kant BR2 7DB 


BRADFORD 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

THE JOHN KYRLE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Ledbury Road, Ross-on- 
Wye, Hertfordshire HR9 
7ET 

Assistant Teacher re- 
quired as soon aa possible 
w teach Economics to ’O’ 
and -A- level. Soule 1. 

Application forme avall- 
sble from the Headmaster 
(S.A.E, please). (08827) 
132222 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

^CLIFFS 8CHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Hsmalin -Road, Leicester 

11-16 Comprehensive 


ROME ECONOMICS 
SCALE T 

un?JiSi ,,Pad “■ xoon os 
r..-u ° JP n enthusiastic 
°f Home Euono- 
S5',tfl? to teach to CSE 
12? O' level . Must also be 
!PJ,® to Offer some Hume, 
“itlax teaching. 

a; 

far— ad A raMaa or two re- 
feraaa (BAE). (07776) 

132222 


(Six form entry, co- 
educational, 11 - 19 years) 
Required for September 1984, 
Graduate Msster/Mlatrses to 
teach English. Scale 1. £649 
par annum Outer London 
Area Allowance. It ta hoped 
ta recruit an able and enthu- 
siastic teacher who will be 
Interested In examination 
work up to Advanced Level 
end enjoy working In a disci- 
plined and responalve en- 
vironment. The achool has a 
large sixth form of 290 stu- 
dents and easily fills all abll- 
Ity levels of a balanced In- 
take. 

Application rorms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained rrom the Headmas- 
ter, Dr. J.S. Learning, to 
Whom completed forma should 
be returned by 2Bth August 
1984. (Tel: 01-462 2767). 

(08844) 132422 


1 Posts 


JJSSpG * DAGENHAM 

®ju* ,broBl1 Road. Dagenham. 

'Roll 681 , 

°* q « r rSo r n Qr Member 1084. 

- Poasfblo . Aq 

?]bh ScVla J Q l»cher of Bn* 
L«*oh any ni.A’ . p ro pared to 
?i“«8a af«?2 a fJ *5 Years l . B. 
5? c °nd subieiC *5 lB to °ff ar ■ 
m »n Catholri 1 ^ Rraotlelng Bo- 
^ AapiV hQl , 1 “ ^referred. ■ 

■ E Bd T«alv writing im- 

- Headteacher. 

^Xs-Jariofiar n “ 1 : 

. 132422 


Qeography 
Scale 1 Posts 


KENT 

EDUCATION 'ifiS'S'RTMENT 

§^XT^R H 8^ 8 0 E 0L 

ftriWiawft 79 ■ 

700 boye. ^thform i200 •• 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
RICKMANSWORTH SCHOOL 
Scots Hill, Croxley Green. 
Rickmans worth 
Roll: 990 mixed all ability, 

1 90 In 6th form 
Required September, Teacher 
of English up to C.8.E. 3 O 
level. An Interest In assisting 
with Drama and other cur- 
ricular activities would be an 
advantage. Scale 1 plus Lon- 
don rrlnge allowance £298- 
Apply by latter to Head- 
master enclosing curriculum 
vitae, names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of two re- 
fa roes. (08821) 132422 


CRANDROOK SCHOOL 
Kent 

Required for September, a 
temporary teacher or English 
to 'O' end 'A' Level for one 
term or one year. The vacancy 
arises because of a late res- 
ignation, and will Interest s 
well qualified parson anxious 
to gain Immediate substantial 
experience of ‘O' and A 
Level work. Crenbrook is a 
selective. co-Bducatlonal, 

Voluntary Aided boarding and 
day Upper School with 300 
Sixth Formers. Clubs, 

Societies and activities 
abound, snd the selected 
candidate will be welcome to 
make his/her contribution to 
these. .. _ 

PI aaaa telephone the Reg- 
istrar (0980 712994) (or 

further details, or write to 
tha Headmaster at Cranbrook 
School, Cranbrook, Kent 
TNI 7 3JD as aoon a a possi- 
ble. (1 1443) 132422 


RICHMOND 
LONDON BOROUOH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

WHITTON SCHOOL 
Percy Road, Twickenham, 

Middlesex TW2 6JW 

ENGLISH (SCALE 1) 

(11 - 16 mixed 
comprehensive) 

An Assistant Teacher of 
English (Baals 1 plus Outer 
London Allowance) la re- 
quired from September 
1984, to teaoh'lha full. age 
and' ability range from let 
to 9th Yeer. 

Forma (foolaoap s.a.e.) , 
from Director of Educa- 
tion. Regal House, London 
Road, Twickenham TW1 
3QB, returnable to . tha 
Headmaster at the school 
aa soon as poaalbla. 
(08848) 132422 


Home Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


BROMLEY 

kSo?.°Sv OHOlJ ° H or 

FOR BOV# “mV™? 01 - 
RAMSDEN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 

In Orpington. Kant 
Require a part time tone her 
ror Home economics 11216 
hra. p.w.) Scale 1. 

For full details see llstlno 
under Special Schools. Scale 
1 . (08868) 133022 


BROMLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BROMLEY 
COOPERS SCHOOL 
Hakwood Lane. Chlalehurat, 
Kent BR7 3P6 

Required for September 1984 
a qualified teacher of Home 
Economica to contribute to 
noedle crert. cookery and 
other Departs of the curricu- 
lum In the Home and Social 
Studies Department. Scale 1. 

This ta a Co-educational . 
former Selective school de- 
veloping Into a Comprehen- 
sive school < first all-ability 
Intake September 1981). 

Application farms from Tha 
Director of Education, The 
Town Hall, Widmore Road, 
Bromley, Kent BR1 18B. 
Completed rorms, together 
with a letter of application, 
should be sent to the Head- 
master at the school by 29th 
August 1984. (08863) 133022 


WILTSHIRE 


SHELDON SCHOOL 
Chippenham SN14 6HJ 

Tel: Chippenham 651216 

■ Mixed 11 - 18 
comprehensive achool; 

1200 on roll) 
Required from Septem- 
ber 3rd. teacher (Scale 1) 
Of HOME ECONOMICS and 
to tutor in yeer 1, tempor- 
arily for one term (full 
time OR part time). 

Letters or application 
Immediately to the Head- 
mlatraaa with curriculum 
vitae and the names and 
addresses of two profes- 
sional refaraaa. SAE for 
further details. (0B82D: 

133022 


CORNWALL 


ability range. 


CITY OF BRADFORD 
METROPOLITAN COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

WYKE MANOR UPPER NEWQUAY TRBTHERHA8 

SCHOOL SCHOOL 

Required far September 1984 Travensan Road, Nawauay, 
a temporary rull time teacher Cornwall 

of Mathematics to Jain a sue- ASSISTANT MATHEMATICS 
caaarm Faculty of Mathnma- TEACHER - SCALE I 
tics and Business Studies. Required in September, 1884 
This past la for the Autumn a temporary teacher fa 

Term only. Applications rrom year to loin a wall eqi 

enthusiastic and dedicated Mathematics team, an 

teachers would ba welcamod . tench throughout the ag 

Tho person appointed will be ability range, 
responsible for assisting In Plcnao apply by letta 

the teaching of Mathematics eluding curriculum vlia 

throughout the achool. The namoa and addresses o 

successful applicant would bo ref n roes, to tha Headtm 

expected to fully participate f OB B5S j 1. 

In the school’n guidance prog- — ... — — 

ram me . This achool Is com- 
mitted to a multi - cult i ■ ral 
approach to the curriculum , 
and equal opportunities for 
all pupils. 

Further details and applies- 
tlon rorms may be obtained HOUNSLOW 
from tho Headteacher. Wyke nnnuTmon erunn, =■ 
Manor School, Wilson Road, S?ni N 7 FQRD SCHOOL F 
Bradford BD12 BPX to whom GIRLS 

completed forme should be re- GUrdon Rond, Brentford, 
turned by 29 August 1984. T-i dd n; tVo a ■», 

Reference ET 75084/TES. 

Bradford Is an equal oppor- Hnadteocher. Mrs M. Hai 
[unities employer and we 1 - , 


WEST SUSSEX 

THE LITTLEHAMPTON 
SCHOOL 
LKtlahampton 
(Mixed 11-18 

Comprehensive (1990 on roll) 
Required September 

TEACHER OF FRENCH AND 
GERMAN, mainly in Lower 
School and with a French 


"7 “" school end with a French 

^ “Sa rtSr-Vy" q^irf. e L d nn c 0 . ,J n B cfl§“ate f ? r 


Plaasa writn to Headmaster 


PIqubo apply by lettor. In» o» tho school alvlzifl relevant 

personal details anti quoting 
^ n J « L k X! -names and addresses or two 
rOBBSa"’ 4 th eadteochor. refereoa. (08841] 133622 


HOUNSLOW 

BRENTFORD SCHOOL FOR 


Tel: 01-570 7728. Ext. 7047 
Headteacher: Mrs M. Hardy. 
B. A. 


application* 


from Group 11 Girls 


candidates or any race, sex. Comprehensive (Sixth Form 
age or disability, unless , „ 


ayo or uiaau hili ■ uiiibbd 

otherwise stated. (O7T80) 

153422 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 

BRENT 

ALPERTON HIGH (MIXED) 
SCHOOL 

Stanley Avenue, Wembley, 
HA0 4JB 

(Roll 1183, 11 • 18) 


WIGAN 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF WIGAN 

Required ns upon aa possible 

WHELLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Moore Street. Whelley. Wigan 
WN1 SXX 
Tel: Wigan 42916 
10-13 mixed comprehensive 
FRENCH Scale 1 with Glrla* 
Games, One yeer appoint- 
ment. 


Required for September 1984 , Application f “ rma JW d 

a teacher of Mathematics further particulars available 
Scale 1 for a one year If 0 "! an . <i -!l a * urn S b l?. 
appointment to Join e well- Head of the school (a.a.o.^- 
established department. Tho please). Cloelna da*g. 
succohsTuI applicant will have 1BB4 - r 

the opportunity ta teach from (07781) 

First years to Lower Sixth. 

The department provides 
course* leading to a Joint OL/ 

CSE examinations. CSE Arith- 
metic, Hounslow Mathematics 
Achlevamonr Certificate. A/O Mucin 
and A-L- Mathematics. IflUoll* 

Brantford School for Girls 

is a flvn-form entry achool 

situated In a quiet, pleasant - , . n 

part of Brantford and within SC8 1 0 1 POStS 


ASS. 

133622 


Music 


ikoii iiao. ii - ini easy access or Caniral — 

Required from September - London. - 

An enthusiastic MATH EM A- Letters of application alv- 

TICS TEACHER i Scale 1) Is lug curriculum vltaa and uAnnunpv 

needed to lain a strung do. namoa of two reforena should HAillriUlsi 

couraejt to be sent to the Headteacher by Pranroia with Humanity 

CSE, 'O' and A” level In a 24th August 19S4. rroflriWB w«n nura«niiy 


CSE, 'O' and * A level In I 
large multi-ethnic coniprehon 


LONDON 


alvo. Years 1 nnd 2 follow u PAYABLE: £649. 
mixed ability cauraa using WE ARE A 


ALLOWANCE HORNSEY SCHOOL FOR 


conraa iielnn WE ARE AN EQUAL Hi'diVwlck Road, London N8 
SMILE. We nro looking for OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. Tol" 34B 6181 " 

teachers who are sympathetic (Q77SH) 133482 noquirnd for September 1884: 


to the needs or all pupils In- 

eluding those with lenrnlng 
difficulties. Applications ure 

walcomod rrom those seeking 
First appointments. 

Required from September 

ror a temporary appointment 
to cover maternity leave - MERTON 
MATHEMATICS GRADUATE 

(Scale 1). Applicant will be LONDON BOROUGH OF 
required to teach in a large MERTON 

successful department and EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

must be sympathetic to the TAMWORTH MANOR HIGH 
needs of all pupils. SCHOOL 

Application forms (ana) Wide Wav. Mitcham CR* IBP 
obtainable from the Head- Headteocher : Mr. G.D.N. 


obtainable from the Head- Headteacher 
teacher returnable as soon aa Giles. M.A. _ 
possible. Tel; 01-764 9112 


London Allowance of £987 Age Range: 13-18 yrs. 
per annum Is payable (Pro No, on Roll: 798 
Hats). London Allowance: £987 

Brent la an Equal Opportu- Closing Date: 29th August 
nttlas employer. 1BB4 


A nunliriad Teacher of 
Music for temporary post, 
one day per weak (0.2). to* 
replace member of staff on 
maternity leave. 

London Allowance, £98 7. 

For further details please 
telephone the Hoad Teacher at 
the School as soon as 
possible. 

Haringey Is an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. (08816) 

133822 


Physical Education 


Brent la fundermentelly Required for September or as 
coaimltted ta Multi-Cultural soon , as possible teacher or 
Education. (0BB59) 133422 MATHS AND COMPUTING. 


Scale 1 Posts 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


BASKING AND 
DAGENHAM 
LONDON BOROUGH OP 
BARKING AND DAGENHAM 
EASTBROOK 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Ruah Green. Essex RMIO 7 UP 
(Roll 1047) . 

Required for Bop turn bar 1BB4 
- TEACHER OP MATHEMA- 
TICS - Applications are In- 
vited from suitably qualified 
teachers of Mathematics In- 
cluding new entrants to the 
profession, ta Join q success- 
ful department to work main- 
ly In the upper school. A sym- 
pathetic Interest in remedial 
pupils would ba an advantage. 
The school Is an 11 - 18 

mixed comprehensive on one 
site, situated on the eastern 
boundary of the London 
Borough, adjoining the Oreen 
Belt corridor. .... 

London Addition £987 per 
annum. Reimbursement or re- 
moval expanses In approved 

C *Apply Immediately In writ- 
ing to the Headteacher, giving 
full curriculum vitae and the 
names end addresses of two 
' referees. (08870) 135422 


HOUNSLOW 
CHI8W1CK SCHOOL 
Burlington Lane, Chiswick, 

W4 SUN 

Tel: 01-747 0031 
Headteacher: B.S. Hurrell, 
B.Sc. 

Required September 1984 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER. 
Scale 1. An enthusiastic 
teacher is sought to Jain a 
well- established^ department. 
Candidates should state to 
which standard they sra pre- 
pared to teach, as tha oppor- 
tunity exists to teqeh ■ range 


opportunity to teach 'A' level 

In both eubjecte- Scale one ,.i — i — -- — — — — 
post. 

Legal expenses and assist- BEDFORDSHIRE 
ante towards removal ex- 

penses will be considered In NORTHERN AREA 
approved cases. THE SAMUEL Will, 


THE SAMUEL WniTBREAD 


Application forma and UPPER SCHOOL 
further particulars of the post Shefford Road. Clifton, 
are available from tha Head Shefford. Bads. 

Teacher at the above addreae. Headmaster: Mr K. 


Please enclose stamped 

addressed envelope. (08B34) 

133422 


OXFORDSHIRE' 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
THE ICKNIELD SCHOOL 
Love Lane. Wellington 
Group 10 11 - IS roll 920. 


Stamped Dodiworth 

IS 834) Tel: Hltchin 8)2790 

133422 13 - 18 Co-educational 

Comprehensive Upper School. 

number on roll; 900 
Roqulred for September 1984, 
a Teacher of Boye' PE with a 
special interest In soccer and 
cricket, scale one. 

Candidates must be able to 
offer a strong second subject 
OL . up to exam level. This Is a 

k temporary past for one year 

920 only but there la s possibility 


ptember 198 4 It may bacome permanent, 
term only, a NB. Please ring the Head 


London Syllabus la taught at 
present to ordinary. Adv- 
anced and Further Mathema- 
tics levels. Access la available 
to tha School's Computers 
ond to the Borough's Compu- 
ter. Plans are advanced for a 
naw Mathematics Laboratory. 

Applications from newly 
qualified teachers would ba 
welcomed. 

Letters of application in 
tha first Instance to the Head- 
teacher, giving details of 
qualifications and games and 
addresses of two referees 
(stamped addressed envelope 
please). 

CLOSING DATE: 

24. B. 1984. 

LONDON ALLOWANCE: 
£649. 

WE ARB AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
(07790) 133422 


temporary "teacher of on Bedford 43046. <08822) 

mathematics with some hums- 1342B2 

nI Apply by letter giving rull 

curriculum vitas end tne 
names of two educational re- 
ferees. to the Headteacher, as 

“°BAE plSSSS^l 1 46 1 } 1 33422 BOLTON 

■ SMITH ILLS SCHOOL 
SmlttiUla Dean Road. Bolton 
BL1 6JB 
<11 - 16) 

Girls P.E. with Dance. 
SCALE 1 . Teacher required 
.. , - from 1st September 1984. 

ModBM LflnOU8CI6S Application forme Obtain; 

iiivwvi ii KHiigHHHHv ible from tha Director of 

- - - Education and Arts, P.O. Box 

53. Padarborn House. Civic 
O --I- 4 n.»| n Centre, Bolton BL1 1JW. to 

OCflIB 1 rOSIS ba returned to the Head 

Teacher by BSth August 1984. 
■ « ■ ■ (088TB) 134232 


HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

HAVERING 

THE ROYAL LIBERTY 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


S CHOOL . „ 

ppar Brentwood Road. 
Romford RM2 6HJ 
(Roll 653 Boys) _ 
Headteacher: J.F. Colas, , 
M.A. Tel: Romford 40944 


HOUNSLOW 

OUNNERSBURY CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The Ride, Boston Manor ' , 
Road, Brentford, Mlddlasek * 
Tel: 01-56B 7281 
Headteacher: Mr M.J- Bovlil, 


a " d « r plffi h oV w»h 

CV and rmmes Snd add ««« 

or 2 referees to the He a dmaa 

ter at the School. co88 ^ > aaaa 


HOME 

ECONOMICS 

TEACHERS 

The AulhorJty would be pleased to receive applications from 
suitably qualified teachers for Scale 1 posts full-time and part- 
time, temporary and permanent . • 1 • 

posts In the Authority’s teaching service oarry an Inner London 
Allowance of;£887 In addition to the Burnham salary. 

the appropriate application form may be obtained from Tha 
Education Officer (TS2), Room 67, Main BuBOng, Tha County 
Hall. London SE1 7PB. Tel: 01-633 2101. 

Phase state whether you ere seeking a first teaching 
appointment, ; 1 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

• {3810) 


Sea'! a‘ r T«che a r“ P o ? m F re r Acb“ Headteacher: Mr M.J. Bovlil. 

TnStl ^1^4 . 

aB E a * ... __ ____ ,, an Assistant Teacher of P.E. 

nos.'&le % the * H *a (i teach e r> tKlv^dupV” 

SJirt ni ihB U nnM«r l Df IU ^o V, rs" ment whose facilities include 
ot H a gymnaeium. wall equipped 

fereea. (08B71) 133622 SportB Hell and . multi-gym 


HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

THE JOHN KYRLE HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Ledbury Rood. Roaa-on- 
Wye, Herefordshire HRB 
7ET 

Toucher of Modem Lan- 
guages, Scale 1. reoulrod 
as goon aa poaalbla. 

Graduate Teacher of 
Modern Language to teach 
French throughout this ru- 
ral Comprehensive School 

V 1511 an rallj to 'A' level. 

ho aucceserul candidate 
must also offor German to 
■A' laval. 

Applications by letter to 
the Headmaster, with cur- 
riculum vitae end the 
names of two referees, as 
soon as passible. I1149DI 

133622 


area, coupled wltli adequate 
sports field within walking 
distance. 

The school has a high repu- 
tation for major graas game*; 
the main aporta offered to the 
boya being Rugby, Hockey, 
Cricket ana Athletics. An in- 
terest Id outdoor pursuits 
would ba an advantage. Ap- 
plicants should state their 
second subject. 

The school is a voluntary, 
elded six form nntrjr toraprojb 
liens I vn for boys 11 - 18 in * 
Group 11 with 1080 boys an 
roll. T 


Group 11 with 1080 boys an 
roll. The Sixth Form numbers 
170.. 

Further details ara avail- : 
able from the achool and let- 
ters of application (enclosing 
aae) giving full curriculum 
vltao and the names of two 
referees should be sent to the 
Hand toa clier es soon as possi- 
ble. Prospective . candidates 
are welcome to visit the 
stlwo^b^appDlBlmont.^^^ 

28. 8? 1984. 

LONDON ALLOWANCE 
PAYABLE: £645. 

WE ARE AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EM., 

PLOYER. 107.787) . 134222* 






V, . 
; j j 1 .1 


V(4- 

: ‘ [ ;li i 

V > . 

■.•i-v ' ;t« •: 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

contl nuad 

KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

education department 

UPBURY MANOR SCHOOL 
Applications are Invited for n 
temporary P.E. post far two 
terms only * 1st January to 
3 Lat August, 1 985 at Upbury 
Manor School. This appoint- 
ment Is suitable For e collnno 
student. 

Application form and furth- 
er details available from Mr. 
J.C. Rowland. M.A., Hand- 
master, Upbury Manor 
School. Marlborough Road, 
Gillingham. Kant. (08881) 
1 342 22 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

THE OEOROE WARD 
SCHOOL 
Melksham 

(Mixed It - IB 

Comprehensive School - 
1 .700 pupils! 

Required for the Au- 
tumn Term, on a short 
wc term contract, a teacher of 
BOY’S P.E.D. (Scale 1 1 . 

The achool has extensive 
playing fields adjacent to 
the buildings ss well sn a 
Gym. and Sparta Hall. 

Further details of the 
achool and post are avail- 
able (please sand A4 
i.s.a.I. 

Application by letter to 
the Headmaster enclosing a 
full CV and the names of 
two educnllonal referees 
by 34th August. (08H99) 

134232 


Scale 1 Posts 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

CLAREMONT HI OH (MIXED) 
SCHOOL 

Claremont Avenue. Kenton. 
Harrow HAS OJH 
(The achool situated In a 
Pleasant residential area has a 
full comprehensive intake of 
1130 puplu. ll - 18. 216 In 
Sixth Form . i 

Required In September 
TEACHER of PHYSICS (Seale 
ll. The school has a full com- 
prehensive Intake and orrBrH a 
complete range or examina- 
tion courses In Physics. A 
share In 'A' level work would 
be available for a suitably 
qualified candidate. This Is an 
excellent opportunity for a 
newly qualified teacher to 
Join a young and anthualaatlc 
Science Department which has 
been proud of Its examination 
successes In recent years. 

London Allowance or £90 7 
par annum Is payable, 

Brent It an Equal Opportu- 
nities employer. 

OfbiiI Is fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education. 

Application forms (sue) 
obtainable from the Head- 
teacher returnable within IO 
daya. (08838) 134822 


Religious Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


H UMBERS IDE 

EDUCATION COMM1TEE 
SCUNTHORPE DIVISION 
SNA1TH SCHOOL 
Pontefract Road, Snalth. 

Cool a 

Head Teacher: W.J. Marshall 
No. on Roll: 630 
RE- AD VERTISEM ENT 
&?S? ,rBd for September, 
1BB4 (or as soon as possible 
thereafter) for one year, a 
temporary Scale 1 Teacher of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY STUDIES, 
due to the secondment of the 
-present post-holder. The per- 
son appointed would be re- 
sponsible for a department 
with commit manta to 'O' 
level and C.S.E. courses and 
a varied teaching programme. 

Application forms obtain- 
able from the Divisional 
Education Office. 5 Cllfr Oar- 
dans, Scunthorpe, South 
Humberatde DN 15 7 PH. to 

whom completed forms should 
be returned no later than Slat 
August. 1 BB 4 : (f.s.a.e. 

please). (0B846) 134422 


Science 

Heads of Department 

SUTTON 

Jutton* BOROUOH op 

feN T r ON DE H^g TMENT 

SCHOOL for GIRLS 

Tali 01-647 9380 
(3 form entry, II • 18 

“l?, ctlvo ’ 630 on 

roll) 

HEAD OF BIOLOGY. SCALE * 

WalLqualiriad graduates re- 
g g™ . for .1 October 1984 if 
pbralbla or I January 1989. . 
“he successful candidate 
would ba responsible for 
n S th " teaching of 

-5 r ii u ? h S? ,t tho *chool 
uplo and including OCE 'O', 
"A- and 's’ le.vDl, ■ 

„ Application 'by letter (with 
curriculum Vitae and names 
addresses of two re- 
£Sr***J. to Tho Director of 
Education. The drove, Car- 

fnnATaV Surr ” y “MS SAL. 

(08874! 1348 1 B 


4 ^ale 2 Posts and above 

BROMLEY . 

S8SE&EY Dp ' lol,ori 

for E boy B ° URNE school 

Br0nll0y * *S»‘V 

(3 form entry, boys 1 

Comprehensive) 

Required for September 1984. 

• teacher to teach Fhyalct to 
■A* level, participate (n the 
Curriculum Devalopment of 
the Balance Faculty and take 
responsibility, ’ under 'the 
direction of the Hoad of Sci- 
ence Deportment, for the de- 
velopment of technology in 
the Science Department. Scale 
2. 

a. it Forms of application avail-. 
-3tfma from the. Headmaster at 
the achool. . to- .whom' cofa- 


C AN ARY ISLANDS 

COL EG IO HI8FANO 
BRITAN ICO 
Canary Islands 

Requires teacher of chemistry 
A and Biology ’A’ level. 

, Replies to A.B. Dixon h 
Apartnda 328, Arrsclfe De 
Lanzaroto, Canary Islands, 
_ To]: Las Palmas 

810334 24 hours Telex 96930 
Roby G. f 08860) 134822 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

TOVVNMEAD SCHOOL 
wise Lane, West Drayton 
UB7 7EU 

(Number on roll - 741, 68 
In 6th form) 

Headmaster: a. Loon- 
Smith, M, A . 

. n£? t,ulpod ,ar September 
IBB 4, a teacher of PHY, 
fJCS AND CHEMISTRY 
• V lo Join a depert- 
atarr °* faur B * Dep| * n ««d 

Combined Science Is 
taught In Year* 1 and 2 
and separate sciences from 
the 3rd Year onwards. 

There are 'O' level and 

mSm r ?5“ J 11 S 11 ■«!>»"- 

cee. and 'A' level courses 
P re provided where there 
la sufficient demand. 

_ The post la suitable for 
a candidate sea king his/her 
first appointment. 

Application forms from 
and returnable to the 
B/ p P r Education, 

Centre, Uxbridge. 
'Tel: Uxbridge 

30431 >. SAB pleaae. 

Outer London Allowance 
Payable. (11438) 134822 


HOUNSLOW 


o?rls TFORd school FOR 

Er 1 . 1 ^ ? " R ° 2-?/. Brantford, 
Middlesex TWB opa 
Toll 01-570 7798. Ext. 7047 
Headteacher: Mrs m. Hardy, 

g roup it Girl* • . 

omprdhonsive (Sixth Form 

for September 1984 
teacher or Science (Scale i) 
J , oln a well oata bllshed Da- 
tearhlnn* A° hBl R with the' 

(venri S ?£„ % narH l Salonen 
‘* Bnr » * and 9) and Biology 

2? d rw?Ji Bn <Y«brs 3 - 

Htjni°»ra aV.^n®! ■»«»"»- 
-There are six well-equipped 
BB and * science da. 
r<som ' which are 
c?ans. d bV * ** a,n ° r taetml* 

la a r "nva° ri-£ chQQl for olp *« 
f* ® rive . form entry Qompra# 

lienslve achool situated in a 
EE® n "*! IM and addreaifla 1 of 

S^hW-wis. •s*s«St 




snouia be sent 

a d ttf*A«Sugt la i!Mj Prl, ** y - 
PAVA^ll? 86 4 g^ ii-OWANCB 


• KNOWSLEy 

' EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

; RUFFWOOD 
COMPREHENSIVE 
' •« • ■ .'i SCHOOL 

Rough wood Drive, KJrkbv, 


LEICESTERSHIRE .. 

. COUNTY COUNCIL • • > 

An Equal Opportunity ' . 
Employer' 

KINO BDWARli VII " • 
.COLLEGE 
Warren Hill Road , 
Coalville • . . • i 

IJiOLOaY 

it.* Please sea Biology Scale- 
l J l:y .(D7-7Y.O p »■ * * X n ft 34*9 8 IT * 
i ( , h_»_» B.s.p.a ♦‘•CJAM.r.ti'J.t.) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

KINO EDWARD VII 
COLLEOE 
Warren HHIb Road, 
Coalville 

In the Leicestershire plan 
for the re-organisation of 
secondary education 14 - 


Roll 1107 

BIOLOGY SCALE 1/2 

Required 211th August 
for one year a teacher of 
Biology with some Rural 
Science an advantage. A 
scale post may be available 
Tar teaching wishing to 
take responsibility for Ru- 
ral Science administration. 

Apply Immediately, con- 
34925 CobIvII, “ (03301 

.. Further details from the 
Head (SAE). Apply im- 
mediately (no rormil with 
full particulars and names 
and addresses of two re- 
ferees (SAEI. (07766) 

134822 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

THE BROCK1NGTON 
COLLEGE 
Mill Lane, Bnderby, 
Leicester 
11-14 High 

Roll 770 

SCIENCE SCALE 1 

Temporary post, to cov- 
er maternity leave from 
25 r, 2. September, teacher 
of Dlology/Chemlatry and/ 
or Physics. 

Apply Immediately (no 
wlth ru!l Particulars 
'Cyi “id names and 
addresses of two referees 
ffj- JSlf. from whom 

tiatalls may be 
Leicester 

(0633) 863722). (07768) 
134822 


MERTON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
JAM WORTH MANOR HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Wide Way, Mitcham CR4 IBP 
Headteacher: Mr. Q.D.N. 
Oiles, M.A. 

Tel: 01-764 311B 
Age Range: 13 - 18 yrs. 

No. on Roll: 798 
London Allowance: £987 
19B4 lnD DBts: 2Stl> August 

Required Tor September or as 
KJH as possible, a teacher of 
BIOLOGY to A' level, ability 
PHYSICS and CHE- 
MISTRY to 'O’ level added 
recommendation . Scale . ONE 
POST. 

Legal expeneea end assist- 
ance towards removal ex- 
panses will be considered In 
approved casae. 

Application forms and 
further particulars or the post 
era available from the Read 
Teacher at the nbove address. 
Flaasa enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. (08838) 
134829 


NORFOLK 


.BOWraORPB SCHOOL 
Hawthorne Road. Norwich 
MRP BAJ 

No. on Roll: 840 

SCALE 1 TEACHER op 

rHVBICSAND^NBRAI. 

3 .M« 1 . , a' , BLh:s. o “JS ,,s? 

t ” 1 ? 

form* Ind 
further details from and 
returned to . the Head- 
teacher at the school, 
s.b.g.- please, aa aoon as 
ppsaible. (07783) 134829 


Speech and Drama 
Scale 1 Posts 


HOUNSLOW 

BRENTFORD SCHOOL FOH 
GIRLS 

Cllfden Road, Brantford. 
Middlesex TW8 0PG 
Tel: 01-7728, Ext. 7047 
Headteacher: Mrs M. Hardy, 

B. A . 

Group 1 1 Glrla 
Comprehensive (160 Sixth 
Form): Required for Septem- 
ber 1984 or January 1985 an 
onthualaallc Drams teacher 
Scale 1 to loin n thriving de- 
partment. The subject la well- 
established throughout the 
school with a large number of 

t iupils opting for Drama CSE 
n tha Fourth and Firth Years 
and for O/A Drama and for 
Expresalve Arta courses In the 
sixth form. 

The successful applicant 
should be willing to taka an 
active role with school pro- 
ductlona and workshops. 
Ability to help with P.E. Tor 
approximately one day a weak 
would be additional recom- 
mendation. 

Brentford School for OIrla 
Is s five-form entry compre- 
hensive school situated in s 
pleasant quiet part or Brant- 
ford dose to the new Water- 
Park Arta Centre and 
within easy occobb or Centra] 
London. 

Letters of application giv- 
ing details of qualifications, 
experience and Interests and 
names end addresses of two 
reierees should be sent to the 
Headteacher by Friday 24th 
August. 

PAYa'biS!' £«4= A1 - LOWANCE 


_ WE ARE AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
(07791) 135222 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 

BRADFORD 
CITY OF BRADFORD 
5£ETJ£°^ 01 - 1 .I AN COUNCIL 
WYKE MANOR UPPER 
SCHOOL 

Required for September 1984, 
a full time temporary Scale 1 
teacher of Motor Vehicle stu- 
alea and General Science, to 
Join q team of teachers In- 
volved in continuing and com- 
munity education davelop- 
ments In this school. This 
post la Initially for ona year 
only to replace a member of 
Staff on Bscandment. Applfcn- 
tlons from enthusiastic and 
dedicated teachers would be - 
welcomed. The person 
appointed would be Involved 
In teaching Motor Vehicle 
Studies to city and Guilds 
and CSE level, both (n the 
compuleory end pont-compul- 
■ory eeotors of the school: 
anc^| General Science to CSE 

Ths sehcol ia committed to 
a multi cultural approach to 
the curriculum and equality or 
acceaa for ell users. The suc- 
cessful applicant would be ax- 
pec tad to be fully involved in 
the school's guidance prog- 
ramme. 

Further details and applies- 

a° n m 'S.TV.ISL.Vh.f.-'WJES 

Manor School, Wilson Road, 
Wyke, Bradford BD12 9PX to 
whom completed forms should 
turned by 28 August 
tIs?' Rr ° renco ET 74984/ 

»..P»^ dford 1 ", Bn equal oppor- 
tunities employer and wel- 
comes applications from 
candidates of any race, sex, 
age or disability, unless 
otherwise stated. (0777B) 
136622 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

school 8ECONDARY 
Bloomfield Road, Gloucester 
Required 1st September 1984 
for 1 year only, a Qualified 

Seafg 1 ?. ° r 0o,,B,ka, Subjects 

Apply by letter to Haad- 
maater at the School giving 
eud names and addresses, 
of 2 referees, (08833) 133622 


I1B65 Boys and Glrla ag*d 
11 r i 8 years, spa 
payable); " 

l Required for '1st 
dAptouibsr. 1884 op *a soon 1 ' 

|tAL^ a,b, r . 

t° teach up to *o* 
and A’ level Ip this large 
P p 08re**iVa compreh^nalve ' 

i?w! 5 tiS*i!Ks 

fod tha nemos of two re- 

I JS^SS^RSi ■: , ^ 


nAmasMt 

«r Metropolitan Borou gh 

Education Department . 

SCHOOLS 

SUPPORT 

SERVICE 

SCALE 3 —LANGUAGE AND ARTS - 

i Application form$ arid details obtqlnable from and .. . 
: ? t HJ H n ^ b,e to The Director of Education, Teachers v 
Staffing Sabtion,. Council Offices, ■ Wellington ' 
Greater Manchester 

Tk 4?TES ^ ^ 1984- Ref: ,. 


Special Education 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

HAMPSHIRE 

OAKMORE SCHOOL 
Durley Drook Rood. 
Botley, Southampton SOS 
SEW 

Oakmore is an Independent 
Residential School for 26 
boys with Behavioural & 
Learning Difficulties. 

An experlancrtl Teacher 
or General SubJecta la re- 
quired for January. 1983. 
Thla la n Burnham Scale 
2(B) past. 

C.V. and latter or ap- 
plication to The Principal. 
(084621 160020 


Scale 1 Posts 


BROMLEY 

I£S£££y boroijoh of 

£5! SSftf DEN SCHOOL 

KaJ"BR3 R 4°LB' 

Tel: Orpington 31073 
THE RAMSDEN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

Tlntagel Road, Orpington, 
Kent BRfl 4LG 
Tel: Orpington 21833 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
Required ror September 1984, 

f iart-tlme teacher of typewrit- 
ng ( 12 'A hrs. p.w.) with a 
Knowledge of Orrice Studies 
to teach apaclal needs stu- 
dents. aged 16 - 19 years, in 
a mainstream sixth form set- 
ting. There may also be an 
opportunity to teach these 
subjects to mainstream stu- 
dents. Scale I. 

It would be desirable for 
applicants to have the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

R.8.A. Teachers' Certifi- 
cate In Typewriting 

R.S.A. Proficiency Certifi- 
cates min. Stage II. 

Garnet Cert. Ed. 

R.S.A. 11 Secretarial DutlaB 
This poet Is Initially Tor 1 
year only. 

HOME ECONOMICS 
i „5?* ,u,rBd rot September 
JwA' “ part-time teacher 
(121A hrs. p.w. I to assist In 
tho teaching of Homo Eca no- 
mica couraes to spaclsl needs 
students, aged 16 - 19 years, 
in a mainstream sixth form 
=I h 2. “t«lllty to tench 
Health Studies and/or Child 
Developmant would be an 
advantage. There may olao be 
an opportunity ror the aup- 
cesaful applicant to work with 
m _P" troam studonle. Scale ]. 

Thla post la Inltiely for 1 
year only. 

Application forms and 

nirthar particulars Tor one or 

both pr the above posts are 
svallebla from: The Director 
or EduoatJon, The Town Hall, 
J# “PS!?. .J' andl Bromley, 
K i Bnt lsn (foolecop a.a.o. 

please) to be roturned by 31st 
August 1884. (08864) 160022 


oxiuuFSHlHE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

NaWR W°^d. W T r e°,&^ 

E-S.N. Unit i 
member of qtaff !■ i!' A 
to Join the Unlt^ 
across BM year groupf. 1,8 

dotaUa lle “Vom 

_<3AE). ( 0907 m 0| 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MA D|LEY COURT 

Cour. 

‘ ? “, r " 1 "P 6 ' rneulHM .152 

available plu5 B«le < | V 2S 
available for , ut ,2Sfi 
Soe?(nl“ tB - ExpencMe b i* 
advantage. Educ “ tto '’ « 

^.Further detail, and an- 
pi Icatlan forma from tha 
Head (6. A.B, ). <090681 “ 

160098 

WEST SUSSEX 

IS£f E M c E T n 6° F OENEHAI - 

Ru;ti”g?on TOPHBR ' 8 
Required September, Scale 1 
plus Special Clan allowance 
for pupils In full aes and abll- 
J * y range to Jain amall teem 
of teacners for day Taachina 

whinh Bl -i St " ChHalopher'e 
which I* * Recaption, 
Observation and Assessment 
Centre, Special Category Ra- 
mand. ThB Teaching Unit end 
its ataff come under the dlrec- 
S 1 th® neighbouring II . 
18 Comprehensive School. 

AepHcanti should write to 
the Headmaster at tha school 
giving personal details and 
quoting names and addresses 
or two referees. (08842) 

160029 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Classification 

Arts and Design 
Heads of Department 


NOTTINGHAM 
HEAD OF ART A DESIGN 
TRENT COLLEGE 
Long Baton. Nottingham 
(HMC 380 PUPlla aoed 11 • 

IB, of wham 310 are 
boarders. 190 in VI Form, 
Including 30 girls,) _ 

Required for January 1983, ■ 
graduate of vision end Ini- 
manse energy to take 
of a highly euccessfuLand 
nationally recognised deport 
mant. VVInnars of Young En- 
gineer 1883 and or 8eh°ol De- 
sign Prize. Substantial dlreci 
entry to BA HoBoun courae, d ' 
■A* and 'O’ levals In Art and 
noflion. find *0 IovbI couri* 

being developed ,n , h T J c hu*) d- 
ny. Flans for further build 
Inge. Interviews at ond or au 
gust. Burnham 

Applications to Hy fginM, 
tor. with names Md BddrsseM 
of two refaress. »« 
possible. (08271) lBiai* 


SHERRARDS TRAINING CENTRE 

Dlgswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts 

Senior Social 
Trainer 

NJC Grade 4 £7191 - E7896/E8430* 

(•qualified maximum) 

Sherrard9 provides residential Industrial training fofj? 
handicapped young men and women. The Centre aims 
to help trainees to achieve Independence and to reacn 
their maximum potential. Sodal trainlna and useot _ 
leisure time are Important parts of the Centres act ivrae . 
The Senior Social Trainer Is responsible for 

Implementing and developing the social training . . 

programme and for the organisation and rnanagem^ 
the iiostel and Independence bungalows, heading a 
team of 7 ataff. . 

Previous experience with physically .handicapped Pj 1 . P 
Is not essential but applicants must have worked wim 
young aduita and had responsibility for staff 
management. Youth work, social work, counselling o 
training would be particularly relevant background* 
especially If combined with experience of residential - 
work. . lhA 

The Centre is situated In pleasant surroundings on ms 

fringe of Welwyn Garden City. A two/three bedroo 
chalet Is available In the ' 

grounds at a moderate rental. jej-. 

Por further details and | |1L 

application form please £ 

contact the Personnel CljA ^ I ll .1 


SIW5BCS 


.iwvWlliVSSfifi I ' 1 - Ta ™ l(i0 l l m ^ U0 ! opportunltieaemployer .1 


Closing date: August 31st, ' 
1984. (1818) 


THETIMESEDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT 17.8.84 


UTOEPENDENT EDUCATION 

continued 


Commercial Subjects 
Other Assistants 


English 

Other Assistants 


MORAY 

GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL 

(Coeducational boarding: 
300 boys 160 girls) 

Required from January, 
1BBB a well -qualified 
graduate to teach BUSI- 
NESS STUDIES ta A-lavel 
sad O- level COMMERCE. 
An ability to teach soma 

t unlor Maths would bo a 
alp, as would an ability 
ta help with games, parti- 
cularly girls' games. Possi- 
bility of accommodation: 
Ooraonstoun salary scale: 
education for starf children 
at tha prap school (Abar- 
lour House) and at Oar- 
danstaun Itself at greatly 
reduced rates. 

Applications, plus the 
namas, addresses and tele- 

t hona numbers of two re- 
areaa, to the Headmaster. 
Oordonatoun School, 

Elgin, Moray IV30 2RP 
from whom full particulars 
cen be obtained. *0B444^^ 


DEVON 

ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL 
Rousdon, Nr. Lyme Regis 

(HMC 270 pupils mainly 
boarding and Sixth Form 
Glrla) 

Owing to withdrawal of 
earlier successful appli- 
cant, a qualified graduate 
is urgently required for 
September 1884 to teach 
English for one year. An 
ability to help with games 
and other extra curricular 
activities will be a malar 
advantage. 

Apply aa soon aa poesl- 
b i B to * hB Headmaster 
(Seaton 20444) with curri- 
culum vltsa and names, 
addresses end telephone 
numbers of two referees. 
(09048) 182424 


Mathematics 
Other Assistants 


BRISTOL 

BADMINTON SCHOOL 
Bristol 

□ 9A boarding and day. 

300 girls 7-18 

Full time Mathematician 
required to teach through- 
out the achool to universi- 
ty entrance, Cambridge 
Syllabus D. An Interest In 
computing or swimming an 
adventoga. Burnham Scale 

Apply to the Headmaster 
with c.V. and 2 referees. 
(11458) 185424 



BADGEW0RTH GROUP OF 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
(Approved by the Department of 
Education and Science) 

Tho Badgeworth Group of Special Schools 
Incorporates 4 Residential Establishments 


Incorporates 4 Residential Establishments 
accommodating boya with special needs, aged 
10 -18 years. 

Required for 1st October 1984 or as soon as 
possible: 

3 NON-RESIDENT FULLTIME TEACHERS. 

POST 1 : LOCATION - D0WDESWELL COURT 
SCHOOL, NR. CHELTENHAM, GLOS. 

A fulltime non-resident teacher (Scale 1 ) qualified In physical educa- 
tion and able to teach General Subjects. 

The DOBt Is primarily non-resident but the successful candidate will be 


required to under take extraneous duties as per rota. 

A dean current driving licence la essential and own transport 
desirable. 

APPLICATIONS: ThB Deputy Director, Dowdeswall Court School, Nr. 
Cheltenham Glos. Tel: Chelt. 820420 

POST 2: LbCATION - BADGEWORTH COURT 
SCHOOL. NR. CHELTENHAM, GLOS. 

AfulWme non-resident teacher (Scale 1J required to teach Music, both 
Histnimental and choral, together with General Subjects approx, half- 
oneeaoh, 

POST 3: LOCATION - BADGEWORTH COURT 
SCHOOL, NR. CHELTENHAM. GLOS. 

Afulhlme non-resident teacher (Soels 1) required to teach Physical 
Education and General Subjects, approximately half-time each. 

"toea posts are primarily non-realdent, but the successful applicants 
win be required to undertake extraneous duties as per rota. 

A dean current driving licence Is essential and own transport 


LONDON SE21 

*?« K 5L W YCUFF E school 
126 Thurlpw Park Road, Weat 
Dulwich. London SE21 
**MUirod for September, a 
qualiriad teacher of Mathema- 
Ji'* l “ O level; aome help 
with boys games would be an 
advantage. 

Burnham Benin 1 and Gov- 
ernment Superannuation. 

Apply to The Head Teacher, 
giving curriculum vltaa end 
names or 2 referees. 108432) 
183424 


Modern Languages 
Other Assistants 


8USSEX 

UROENTI Resident French 
master required Bept. 1984 
■O' Level. Prof. 25 - 40 yrs. 
Boarding school In Sussex. 
Int. in sport/hobbles. Tali H. 
52424. or write Box Orfice 
TES 00237, Priory House, St. 
john'a Lane, EC1M 4BX. 
Incl. C.V. (11446) 183624 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

LONDON WC1 

Required, experienced tutors 
for P/T posts to tear!) 'O' & 
’A* lover • Economics. Com- 
merce. Computer Studies. 
Salary £8.50 par hour 
Accounts CA' level); £7.60 

E er hour ('□' level) - plus 
onus. 

For Interview please wrlce 
enclosing Curriculum Vitae . 
Central a.C.E. Tutorial Col- 
lege, 8 Horbrand St.. London 
wet. Tel: 01-278 6622. 

(opposite Rush a L Square 8a- 
tlon). (08887) 189624 


Music 

Heads of Department 


OXFORD 
CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
Oxford 

A DIRECTOR OF MUSIC to 
take charga of school music fa 
needed for Sepcambor or 
January. 

CV and nomei or referees 
to Headmaster. Christ Church 
Cathedral School, 3 Brower 
S treat, Oxford 0X1 1QVV. 
(08438) 203818 


SHROPSHIRE 


pre-unlvera[t 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL GIRLS' 
SCHOOL 

Fore Street, Hertford. Herts. 
SO 14 1 AY 

Resident Houaamiatrasa re- 
quired far ana year, Septem- 
ber 1984 to July 1 980 for 
House or 35 girls aged IO 
plus - 18 In this boarding 

achool ta take charge of girls 
In out-af-school hours. Self- 
contained single flat. Previous 
sxpsrlance helpful. 

Plesae apply In writing to: 
Miss B.J . Morrlslon, M.A., 
Headmistress with Curriculum 
vitae giving tha names, 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers of two referees. (0B8B4) 
184024 


SOMERSET 
BRUTON SCHOOL FOR 
aiRLS 

Sunny Hill, Bruton. Somerset 
BAlO 0NT 


_rsity. re- 

S ulrad for one year. Roman 
otholic. co-ed, preparatory 
school. Help with teaching 


Junior forms: resident duties, 
supervising girl boarders, 
help with glrla* games and 
activities. 

Apply: Headmaster, Moor 
Park, Ludlow, Shropshire 
BYB 4EA. (08831) 1B5624 


(Independent 580 girls, 
Boarding end Dayl 
ASSISTANT HO US EMI S- 


TRE8S (non teaching) re- 


quired for September to help 
with the running of n board- 
ing house. Applicants should 


be over 21 yeara of age and 
relevant training or experi- 
ence would be an asset. 

Apply In writing ta the 
Headmlstres at the achool 
with rull details of sxperlanro 
and names of two rsferqea. 
(08817) 184024 


utsiraoie. 

APPLICATIONS: The Director, Badgeworth Court School, 
Badgeworth, Nr. Cheltenham, Gloa. Tel: Glos. 
71 Si 87 

liisse vacancies have oocured due to re-organisation, and would be 
]wy suitable for first post applicants wishing to enter the field of 
Spectal Eduoatlon, as a consiaerable element of tn-ServIce Training 
WrtaJns. 

appointments are to the Badgeworth Group. 

Prospective candidates are Invited to view the school tv appointment 
ifor 1 at September 1984. 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: Friday 14th September 1984 

IN8TRUCTOR/HOU8EPARENT 

Applications are invited for let October 1984 for a Houseparent/ 
tosbuctor possessing betBlo workshop skills (Woodwork) to be reapon- 
»«i!? r baBlo workshop practice for a small group of owe requiring 
“Xfclderable educational and social support. The workshop Is based 

SSfin House, 62 Palnswlck Road, Cheltenham. Tel: Ch. 620413 j 
Interested applicants are Invited to view the faculties by appoint- 
ment with ths Head of Care, after 1st September 1984. • V 

• jJIS successful, applicant will be required to cany out Houseparent 
on a relief rota basis. . a . 

8ohooi. Nr. 

JJenbam, Glos. Tel: Glos. 713187 

PROSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: Friday 14th September 198* 

housefather 

H“ter 1st October 1984 i • . , Klrt „ n 

22^^4toarience and Child Care qualifications prefeirsd, butcon- 
Syfo tioh WlH be oivan to suitable unqualified appiloante. 

' licence and own transport ossentel. ,, 

fW- NJC Scale - subject to Incremental allowance, ■HordtoB to 
^^J^lJ^rge^Uuafiflcatlons. A sleeping-in allowance to 

i^W^ttons (Forma) from The Dlreotor, Badgeworth CourtSchooj, 
■ :■» •' '■ ' Badgeworth, Nr. Cheltenham, Gk». Tel. 

i- . Gioe. 7i3i87 ' • x •; 


SUSSEX 


GORING HALL SCHOOL 

Boarding A Day School • 
130 Boys 

Required from Septem- 
ber 1984:- 

Geography/Eronomlce to 
■O' Level. 

The post la residential - 
single accommodation only 
evallebls. The third post is 
either residential or non- 
residential. 

Pleaae forward your c.v. 
and nemos of two referees 
to: Tho Headmaster. Cor- 
ing Hall Bchool, Ilex Way. 
Oorlng-b-Bea, Sussex BN12 
4UX. (08872) 185624 


WARWICKSHIRE 

WROXALL ABBEY SCHOOL 
Warwick CV35 7ND 
Tel: Haaeley Knob (092 687) 
220 

160 glrla, 9-18 yeara 

Boarding and Day 

Reaulrad for September, a 

g raduate teacher ror Junior 
aaondary Science with Com- 
puter studies and/or 
Mathematics. This oauld be a 
full time residential or a part 
time appointment. Willingness 
to help with out of school 
activities would ba an advan- 
tage. 

Letters of application with 
curriculum vltaa and nampa 
and addressee of two re- 
fereos, should ba aent to the 
Headmistress as aoon ns 
possible. (08830) 183624 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

MERSEYSIDE 
Teacher reaulrad In Septem- 
ber far well known I.A.P.S. 
School, to teach History and- 

i unior Maths. Assistance with 
oye games or Cricket and 
Football an asset. Salary Bur- 
nham. and good accommoda- 
tion available (n batchelor 
Masters’ house. 

Applications with names 
and phone numbers of both 
tho applicant and also two 
referees to Headmaster, The 
Leas School, llaylako, Wlrral, 
Morcoysldn. (08B63) 203624 

SUFFOLK 

Teacher required, September 
1994, for Moths to C.E-E- 
ond senior names, at prop, 
school, Suffolk coast. 

C.V. /references to Head- 
master. Evorsley School. 
South wold. Suffolk. (088511 

205624 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Hoads ol Department 


DYFED 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
PEMBROKESHIRE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Reaulrad Tor January 1985 
HEAD OF TECHNOLOGY 
This post arises from the 
amalgamation of tho Depart- 
monta of Construction and 
Engineering, of which depart- 
ments tha one head Has taken 
a post elaewhnre and the 
other has retired. In addition 
to the College duties as Hoad 
or Department, the person 
appointed will act aa Co-ordl- 
nator and Advisor for Con- 
struction Education within 
the whole county of Dyfed. 
Applicants therefore must be 
graduates or havn equivalent 
atatua in the appropriate 
area. The salary la that for *4 
Grade IV Head of Department 
(£14.148 to £13. 848) to 
which will be added a nan- 
contributory allowance far 
the duties of Co-ordinator 
and Adviser, the amount 
being the difference between 
tho Qrnde IV salary scale and 
the same incremental point on 
the next higher grade for 
Heads of Departments (In thla 
case Grade v and an amount 
currently of £1.2431. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forme are available from: 
Tha Principal, Pembrokeshire 
Technical Collage, Dow 
Street, Haverfordwest SAfil 
I TO- Completed applications 
to bn returned not later than 
7th September 1984. 

W.J. Phillips, Director of 
Education. Education Depart- 
ment, Pibwrlwyd, Carmar- 
then, llyfed. (OSBBOl 2300 IB 


Vice-Principal 
Group 5 

CARSHALT0N COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Nightingale Road, Carahalton, Surrey 

Applications ara Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates tor the post of Vice Principal to commence duties on 
1st January 1985. 

The College comprises Departments of Business Studies, Cater- 
ing and Hairdressing; Electrical Engineering; Mechanical Engin- 


eering; General Education and Liberal Studies. 

Salary in tha range £1 6,443-21 7,388: currently £ 1 6,946 plus £645 
London Allowance. 

Further particulars and application form from the Director of 
Education. The Grove, Carehallon, Surrey SMB SAL (stamped, 
addressed envelope please}. 

Tel: 01-661 5741 (24-hour telephone answering service}. 
Closing date: 3rd September, 1984. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
Education Department 


Science 

Other Assistants 


CHESTER 

THE QUEEN'S SCHOOL 
Cltjr WalK Road. Chaster CHI 

Required Immediately, or In 
January 19BB, a well qual- 
ified graduate to teach PHY- 
SICS throughout tha achoolUo 
O and A level. This is a raTl- 
tlme temporary appointment 
for one yeer. . „ 

Apply by letter ta the Head 
Mlstreaa, giving full details of 
qualifications end experience 
and the namea and addresses 


Preparatory Schools — — , ■■■■ 

By Subject Classification j j 

Modern Languages 11 County Council 


and the names and addresses 
of two refsraes. * 0Ba7t y a4aa4 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

FYL1NO HALL SCHOOL 
ROBIN HOOD'S BAY. NEAR 

UTOEraNDBNT SCHOOLS 

SECTION 

Coeducational boarding and day 
With amall Vlth ^rm. »au!ros 
resident qualified BIOLOGY 
teacher, etarUng In September- 
An ability to help with rugby end 
□Ticket coaching would be an 
advantage, os would a know |Bd Ba 

OF ApplVcaUons with curriculum 
vitae and tho names pf two refer- 
ees to the Headmaster. WMMj 


LONDON 

Senfor ‘school* Part- jt>Q ®-®> 
reach «r 


Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

■ WESTBROOK HAY 

Hemel Bnmpsteed HP1 
ZRP 

Required ror September 
1984, e qualified, experi- 
enced resident tone her to 
taka French to C.E. end 
English subjects to middle 
school leva]. Proven track 
record and willingness ta 
taka a run part in the life 
of the school are essential. 

Pleaae apply In wrltlnB 
to the Headmaster enclos- 
ing C.V. end the nemeij 
and telephone nuntbora of 
two refereed, til ** |> M<|a4 


hr O a ner al Bo lance up to 'O' 
Level. (P.O.C.E- preferred), 
pleaae apply In writing, en- 


closing a. c.v. and the names 
of two references.- tot. The 
Headmaster. Yeuodcy Before!) 


OXON 

OVBRTHORriE . 

PREPARATORY BCHOOL 
FOR BOYS „ 

Near Banbury, Oxon 

J Day School) 

Inquired ror Baptembor qual- 
ified teacher for French up toi 
Common Entrance level, and! 
games. Must be able to coach 


Huabv. 

Apply ip 
Headmaster 

.<07:771)' ; — 


An Equal Opportunities Employer 

LANCASHIRE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND HORTICULTURE 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT — MECHANISATION 
Salary: Lll (8-12) £12,552 to £13,68? (under review). 

The above vacancy occurs due to retirement of the present 
Incumbent. 

The College teaches mechanisation to a range of courses in 
agriculture and horticulture from YT6 to HND levels. 

Candidates, preferably graduates, should have proven 
experience in leaching, departmental administration and the . 
practical aspects of mechanisation. 

LECTURER IN AGRICULTURE (Animal 
Production) 

Salary: Lll (0-4) £9,834 to £1 1,136 (under review). 

The above vacancy occurs due to a retirement. 

Applications are Invited from suitable qualified candidates 
who are prepared to teaoh agriculture at a range of 


who are prepared to teaoh agriculture at a range of 
academic levels from City and Guilds Phase I to HND. 

Candidates must ba experienced teachers with a sound 
knowledge of and practical ability In animal production. 

Further details and application forme for both the above 
posts are available from: The Principal Agricultural 
Officer, Lancashire Collage of AgrlouKura and 
Horticulture, Mysrecough Kell, Bllaborrow, Preston, 
Lancs. PR3 DRY. Tel: Brock (0998) 40611. 

Closing date for appllationa: 31 st August 1984. __ 


writing 

at the 

t o. <i •• 


to thje 

iar.fi 1 
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COLLEGES OF F.E. 

continued 


WEST MIDLANDS 

WBBT BRCJMWICH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
Wad an Hoed South, 

DEPARTMENT 

Applleationi arc Invited from 
suitably experienced persona 
ror the above appointment. It 
J* J*, Grade 5 Department 
within a Grade B College. The 
peraon appointed will be nice- 
ly to have had eeveral years 
JL X r?5fi onc0 , ln * •Bblor poet 
within a large Collage of 
Technology. Hb/« he will hevo 
a staff of 50 lecturers cover- 
J2E S, uo J ureas ee computing, 
“"U welding, 
painting end decorating, elec- 
tronics, carpentry end en- 
gineering at ell levels. The 
w,1, « commence on let 
January 1SBS, or earlier If 
possible. The salary will be 
on the Burnham Further 
Education Sonias, currently 
under review. 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the dork to 
the Governors <021-336 9550 j 
f*ie above address and 
should be returned by August 
31at 1954. 106402) 22001 B 


Other Appointments 


BICESTER 

Lecturer In home economics 
Uve-ln position et Cherwood 
Con ego - Bicester, 12 miles 
from Oxford. Excellent condl- 
tlons and Intereetlng position. 

Salary negoitabla depending 
on experience. 

Details to: Cherwood Col- 
- London Office, 29 The 
V «lo . London N W 1 1 . Tel: Ol- 
629 1762. <08BBa> 290026 

1 BURY 

! OF BUR\ PLlrAN BOROUGH 
’ M ETRO P' O L1TAN 

iShERf'Sr further 

kC^ysl« 1, iN B B r ^«fe!s 0 s BG 
i'» J £.Fi 0, 5?ryT ER studies - 

LI Scale £5.649 - *5.753 per 
annum 

To commence as soon as 
possible and will br required 
^ toach BTEC National end 
5 3 ®" or “ 1, Information proces- 
flng W, G.C.E. *0* and 'A' 
Iff'* 1 ." 1 Bn<1 to aB »I»e In the 
development of Computing In- 
formation processing through- 
out the department. Appll- 
I,BVO B P(»roprlate 
qualifications, experience of 
computer applications In com- 
{"**■«*■ preferably be a qual- 
ified teacher nnd nave 
ttachlng experience. 

1984 ,n ° d “ tH a, “* August 
Further details end applica- 
tion forms are obtainable 
if.®™. B "<i „ returnable to: 
° lpo i!° r J/ Education, Furth- 
£=..™ u L nl,on B««tlon. Athe- 
naeum House, Market Street 
Bury HL9 0BN. Tel: 061.761 
5121, Ext. 945. ( 0 BB 251 

220026 


w rswrs 


Application* are Invftsd far the 
following posts Salary scales In 
■““ft'SSJ"', Bumham (FE) 
■ward: LECTURER GRADE 1 [and part- 

“JfPfatBial.Onsn IncrsmcntaJauls 

wHWn ths range of £S,WS-£9,73B. 
•tartlriQ point depandlita on 
qualtfloatlons, training and 
experience. 



emptayer. 

CITY AND EAST LONDON 
COLLEGE 

Bumhlll Row, EC 1 Y ILQ 
Daoarlmsflt of Applied Soef.l Studios 
■rid Gsnsrtl Education 
PART-TIME LECTURER in Physkai 
Educallon and Racreatkm Studies. 

A Lecturer Is required for a mlnfmum 
of S hours per weak io teach a vvlda 
unas of to pica to students on 
Recreation, Leisure and Sports 
Leadership courses. 



SOUTHWARK COLLEGE 
TMCut.BeiB8LE ' 

J-^T-TIME LECTURER IN 
CATERINGiFOOD STUDIES 

Ftctiirofi required aa soon aa 

coureM inckiXn 
fcod Studies for welfare pononnal 
and other food studies courses 
Indudlna Tsdvnfclsn Food and 
Aceommcdstton Studios. 


2. PART-TIME LECTURER IN FOOD 
STUDIES 

Pert-tims Lecturers In Food Studies 
required as soon as possible to leach 
courses up to 'O' IbvbI Including school 
rink and MSC blind couross. 

Further dots) Is end sppllcatlon 
ronra obtainable from the Senior 
Administrative Officer /PB at ths 
Collsee (01—926 95611 

VAUXHALL COLLEGE OF 
BUILDING & FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Iwb 2JY 8tl?rt ' w «ndsworth Road, 
01-822-4611 

pspwtfnant of Building Crafts: 
JOINERY £H IN CABPEMTRY AND 
Applications are Invited from first cfsss 
carpenters and folnsrs to teaoh ths full 
range of practfoal skills, theory and 
. amdateo aub|scu to craft 
sporantlcea end tralneoa. 

Candidates should have extensive 
experience In ell aspects off carpentry 
and lolnaiv- Ra-edve#tls«mant. 

Hisr"*™ 11 ** 

Application* are Invited from first class 
pa Mere end decorators io teach tha 
full rang# off practical skills, theory and 
associated subjects to Craft 
apprentice* and trelness. 

Candidates should have extensive 
•WHfiefiea In all aspacts of the 
palirtine and decorating crafts. 

3. LECTURER I IN WOOD TRADES. 
Applications ere Invited from flretclses 
carpenters end Joiners to teach the full 
range of practical akUls, theoiy and 
auocfatsa sub] ecu to croft end 
advanced craft apprentices. 

Candidates should have extensive 
exHrtance In all aspects of carpentry 
end Joinery and shop fittings. 

Application forme and further details 
nSf *» oh “ InB d the General 
OWIna (extenel oq 73 67/73801. 

Completed application forma must 

H no laier dun 7th 

September 1284. I 3 QB 3 } 


County Council 



AN I EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

|ho R r^l!;^^g^^^^SJ,^ HNOLOtlV . 

Aa soon as possible. • ' v 

iUpCTURER GRADE II £5,834-^13,218 p.a. 1 

pteasa * Uf ^ er d8ta * te from/to the Principal et the Collage. SAE 


R U NS HAW TERTIARY CQLLEG^ ' 

Leyfehd, Preston ■ ,, '■■ ■' , 

As soon aa possible. ’ • 

LECTURER ) V- BIOLOGY TO 'O' AND 'A' LEVELS 
Forms/furthsr details fromrtp the Principal at the College SAE ‘ 


Re-Advertisement. . . " 

ACCRINGTON ANDR0S8ENDALE COLLEGE 

SandyLane, Accrington 

.1st January 1885 or-earJIgr Jf possible. 

and; 


rorms/iunner details from/ to ; the Qlatrlat Education Of I leer : . - 
E «. b f n L H< ^ B9 f AffJcrlngton-BAE pfeaai. r ■ 
The closing date for ALL the above posts Is30th August 1884. 

i" 4 / -■ . • * i • ' • 

: -1 > 4’9«'4'.v irklff#' *!>■ ' >U', « l ’ -jh, V 4 ' .» ViNKT* 


BURY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF BURY 

BURY METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Market Street, Bury BLB OBG 
LECTURER I IN BUSINESS A 
COMPUTER STUDIES' 

LI Scala £5.649 - £9.733 per 
annum 

To commence ee soon ae 
possible and will be required 
to touch BTEC National end 
General. Information Proces- 
sing 1/2. G.C.E. 'O' and 'A' 
levels, and to eselet In the 
development af Computlng/In- 
formetlon Proceeelna through- 
out the Department. Appll- 
c#n “ . muat hove appropriate 

a ualtflcatlona, experience or 
omputir Applications In 
commerce, preferably be a 
quo I [Med teacher and have 
teaching experience. 

.Closing date: 31at August 
19B4. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forma are obtainable 
rrom end returnable to: 
Director af Education. Furth- 
er Education Section. Athe- 
naeum House, Market Street, 
Bury BLB OBN. Tel: 061-761 
5121, Ext. 945. 111460) 
220026 


DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

NEW COLLEGE 
Durham 

Principal: Leonard G 
Bewaher, Acad. Dip. Ed. 
(Land.). B.Sr. fEcon.). 
M.A.. F.R.s.A. 

FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

School of Coneturctlan 

LECTURER GRADE I - 
CARPENTRY A JOINERY 

r„- A RP. ,lcBtlon - Br " Invited 

tK-al h » 3°"* t0 ?* Bch PI ‘ BC - 

tlcal and associated aub- 
i” f*.. crn “ certificate 
*md 1 .T.8. courses. Appll- 
W** must possess con 
Advanced Craft Certified 
*9 CarpoBtry end Joinery. 
?i.“?, J I * ,c " ,,tlnte ° r City A 
or equivalent. Re- 
'' T * nt Industrial axperl- 
?“5® esaentlal and a 

no certificate ar 
elreb/e. 9 °* pB, ‘ len ‘ :o la de- 

d®tella end ap- 
forn » returnable 
lilli F ld ™X' Auouet, 

-J 1 ’ 1 '- , ba . obtained 
l' 1 ?, 1 ?. TbB Prlnclpel. New 
Durham. From well- 

DhI CBntrB - Durham 

ljmi 3ES. on receipt of a 
, Bt *dreaeed P fools- 
cap envelope. ( 07773 ) 

- 220026 


HARROW 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HARROW 

HARROW COLLEGE OF 

FURTHER EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF 
GENERAL 9TUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE I - 
ENGLISH 

A qualified end experi- 
enced teacher le required 
for the above past from 
September 19B4. or ee 
soon as possible there- 
after. 

Salary as per FE Bur- 
nham Committee Scales: 
Lecturer I £3.649 - £9,735 
par annum plus Outer Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Application forms and 
further details are avail- 
able rrom the Principal* a 
Secretary, Harrow College 
of Further Education. Ux- 
brldge Road. Hatch End, 
Mlddlsaox: Tel: 01-428 

0121 to wham they should 
be returned by 31st August 
1 984 1 

HARROW IB AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EM- 
PLOYER. 108828) 220026 


THETIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


WALSALL 

WALSALL COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
St Paul's Street. Walsall WSI 
1 XN 

Full-time vacancies Tor: 

SENIOR LECTURER In SEC- 
RETARIAL SUBJECTS Includ- 
ing electronic office technolo- 
gy. Familiarity with, and ex- 
perience |n departmental 
administrative procedures 
advantageous. 

LECTURER I In MEDICAL 
SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS 
Application forms and, 

rurthar details for both posts 
from ths Principal (S.A.E. 
Please). When replying, mark 
envelope 'Job Application*. 
Closing Date: 31.8.1984. 

Walsall la an Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. (088B9) 

220026 


PLYMOUTH 

S&SMoV FURT,rER 

Plymouth 

C^U R T*iBo ORADE * ' N 
A degree or equivalent qual- 
ification In Computer Science 

■ ac ‘ B ne«> * 

Mat nematics necessary. 

Teaching and/or industrial 
experience, whilst not ossen- 
tlal. would be desirable. 

Newly qualified people ere 
welcome to apply. 

Salary up to £9,735 (under 
review from let April 1984). 

.Further particulars and ap- 
pllcatlon forme (SAE pleaae) 

T4 BlI S« ,e r* 1 **?!" 5 Tho RB fl‘ B *rari 
Col ' B oe of Further 
Education. Kings Rood, De- 
vonport. Plymouth PL1 5QC. 

. . Closing date for applica- 
tions 51st May 1983. (08878) 

. 220026 


COMPUTER EXAMINER A 
COURSE DESIGNER 
NEEDED 

Examiner end Course 
Designer needed by Profes- 
sional Computer Associa- 
tion, Initially 20 - 30 

*’°ura weekly. RS A, C&Q. 

i°^ BlB - Aaaocletlon 
situated In London but you 
can work from home. 

A-,^ Ba 4 OP T rB S.° negotiehle. 

Apply to J. Potter. M.A., 
M.B.C.S.: 
■ TAfinn^' Mi JW : Grantham 
870000. (07774) 220026 


University 

Appointments 


UNIVERSITY OF H0N7 

^SSSSgLS&ya&a 

'&f s ssat^ 

S5lo“ ,ve of nd w ‘ dB 

Proven ability " 4 

an n noble) is hlSSK: 

SgSoO l£2 K 2”lo'?Co MO 

KR™** ‘Sterling aquiy,. 
d fpeni •***«»■'«!&» wni 

*,<■“7=“* ”«-.sa 

2SS«°. r „“ , ™ 1 iSSa5;- 

a 0 re V prov?drd edlCBl b8n8f «* 

partlculsra and 
nCPii^!°9 farms may he 
rrom th " Beorat. 
or y r^Rl rB, ‘ Association 
“/.Commonwealth Unlvar- 
S*t ,BB CAppta), Sfi Gordon 

f Lond ‘"» WC1H 
off. or from ths Appoint- 
ments Unit. Secret nry '■ 
9"‘ BB * Unworslty of Hong 
Jf®"® - Kang. Closing 

?n«n ; 3 l8t October 1884. 
(08840) 2BOOOQ 


EAST SUSSEX 
HASTINGS COLLEGE OF 
ARTS * TECHNOLOGY 
ReL C1493Z - SENIOR 
LECTURER (BARI 
ENGINEERING 
Heatings 

Required to lead tha Craft 
Engineering Section In the 
paper tment of Engineering 
and Science and to take a 
leading role In the organ (sa- 
Hon, development and Imple- 
mentation or Engineering 
courses Tor Industry. 

Applicants should possess a 
® ■*?■*, Engineering ar 

equivalent, together with sub-i 
stontlnl Industrial and 
teaching experience. 

riSHV-? . BCBlB 810.683 - 

£1 2.557 Cher). 

further details end ap- 
form apply to the 
Starring Officer, Hastings 
Colley e af Arts a Technology, 
Archery Road, St. Leonards! 
Suv 8 , t ?“■* fluegax TN38 
2S2tav T *JLi Meetings (0424) 
423847, dosing date for the 
pt of “o>np'ated forma, 
urst poet Tuesday 4th 
September 1984. (08818) * 

220026 


STOCKPORT 
of ET s?8^^t N BOROuaH 

?^SKKgS^ OL1 - EOB OF 
M^f N M G AT,CS AND 

■r t °(?l 1 2SL Br y .fuM-tlnw Lectur 

* .* n Mathematics 

from S nVh u n n °, l “ ■'■QUirecl 
from 1 Oth September 1 984. 

am ‘T 1 ®."* will termln- 

BlB on 3rd July 1985. 

wili hB K-* l ?f BB 5 fu L candidate 

will ba required to teach 

a“r' n i^ ■ 4 { J n , t . ha full-time 
o.C.E, A level course, with 

teach Ing on BTEC end I 
Bhor * coursea. Ability to 

ira?-entlaP. U “ nB l ° * A ' , - vaI 
Salary according to experl- 
uuallf lea tlons tn the 
range or £5.649 to £9.735. 

Closing date ror appiicn- 
tlonai 3rd September 1984. 
r Application forms and 
. r j details may be 
obtained from the Principal? 
Stockport College of Technol- 
ogy. Wellington Road South 
Stockport ski 3uq, Sn KZ 
B 2lP* °f * stamped eelf- 
addreaged envelope. 

tn« Intereete of eca- 
*5 *■ ropretted that ro- 
calpt of appiiaatlona cannot 

!s.mSss n “s!ii!sa™ias“ M t 

220026 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Lecturer Grade I 

at Royal School of Military Engineering. 
Chatham, Kent 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons Io NltMs 
poet as soon aa possible. 

1. Qualifications required: A degree in Science or Engineer 
mg or considerable equivalent experience In electronic* and 

— Wfllneering science. Teaching experience In a military environ- 
ment would be an advantage. 

2. General Description off Job: The euccesslul candidate wW 
be responsible to the Head of the Science and Computer 
Branch and will Implement schemes of work drawn up for the 
Royal Engineers end approved by the Director of Aimy Training. 

3. Main Dutiea: Lesson preparation, tuition and marking duties' 
In support of:- 

(a) Control Engineering end Electronics up to TEC Laval III and 
Engineering Science up to TEC Higher Diptonia Level. 

(b) Computer programming and Malhems0c8 Courses, at vari- 
ous levels up to TEC Hlghsr Diploma Level. 

e WIH 1,0 ln accordance with the Scales for Teachers In 

!!l n,enta tor F urth w Education, England & Wales Le. 
E6649-E873B p.a. (currenlly under review) plus a penstonabis 
Longer Working Year Allowance of 17% of salary, 

5. Superannuation: The appointment le euperannuable under 
tne Teaohera' Scheme, and will attract oMI servant statue. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNNITIES 
EMPLOYER. 



■ umiwiuarwsHi i_unDon vvwia oni. uiooma 

™^Mm^8ted^applleatl° n lorma quoting AW 1648, li 14 


^BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE 
COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 
Principal: Tony Marshall 

Full and/or Part Time 
Lecturer Appointments 

AppScatlone are Invited for full and/or part-time lecturer appojjj* 
ments In the subject* listed below. The appointments vm boeitwj 
as Lecturer '1 full lime or ss part-tfma eppoinirnenis or 
apprftxbnstely 12 hours per- week. Applicants should speeny 


V WIlUiQf, .DUUIIIDIIIUUUI anw -f-J 

WelRadown Road, Poole, Dorset BH 12 - 6 HH. iw 

clwJng^data ffor appHeetlons Wday 31et August 


DORSET 

County CJouncil 


the TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 17.8.84 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 

Other Appolntmsnts 


rouNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION committee 
MID-KENT COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER AND FURTHER 

education 

EDUCATIONAL AND 

imMWO* II re- 
aulretf aa loan aa poaallba to 
aat aa Stair Tutor on short 
training aourtaa i organised by 
the MSC Accredited Training 
centra. Applicant,, should 
possess a eound knowledge of 
the Youth Training Scheme 
and a wide range of Inetruo- 
tlonal techniques. 

This Is a temporary 
appointment for one year 
with the possibility of renew- 
al or axtenalon. 

Salary Burnham Grada 11 
£7,819 • £11,658 (under re- 
view) 

Further details end applica- 
tion rorms era available from 
the Prlnlcipel, Mid-Kent Col- 
lege af Higher end Further 
Education, Horatod Centra, 
Maidstone Road. Chatham, 
Kent (Tel: Medway 41001) to 
whom they should be re- 
turned by 1st September 
1684. (08883) 340026 


Youth and 
Community Service 


SHROPSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

YOUTH SERVICE 
Sutton Hill. Telford New 
Town 

URBAN AID PROJECT 

YOUTH WORKER (re- 

Advertisement) 

B ALARY JNC PtS 2 - 6, 

£7,710.00 - £8,646.00 

Creative and experienced 
detaahed youth worker re- 
quired on thie active and 
established estate which 
has e high level of youth 
unemployment. 

The poet offers the 
opportunity to explore and 
develop e response to the 
particular needs or unem- 
ployed girls and young pa- 
rents. Candidates need to 
be good face to face work- 
era able to build positive 
relationships with young 
people on their own 
around. Close liaison with 
other agencies end the 
community will be eeeen- 
tlel. 

The person appointed 
will be a member or the 
District Youth Team for 
the purpose of support, 
sharing Information ana 
establishing local policy. 
Tha project Is additional 
to youth work normally 
carried out on thle estate. 

Further details end ap- 
plication forma can be 
obtained from The County 
Education Offlcar. 

Shlrehall, Shrewsbury SY2 
6ND. Appiiaatlona should 
be returned by Slat Auguet 
1884. Previous applicants 
need not ra-epply. (11431) 
440000 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Lecturer Grade I (TEFL) 

at The Royal Army Educational Corps 
Centre, 

Beaconsfleld, Bucks. 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified teaohers for the 
post of lecturer Grade 1 teaching English for Special Purposes 
to military students at the English Language Wing of the Army 
School of Languages, RAEC Centre, Beaconsfleld. The post Is 
available from 1 September, 19B4. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

a. A university degree preferably In foreign languages or 
English, or equivalent qualification, or a Teacher's Certificate 
with either foreign languages or English as a main subject. 

b. A qualification In the taaohlng of EFL or E8P and recent 
experience In the Held of teaohlng EFUE8P. 

c. Knowledge of and experience In the Armed Forces. 

d- The willingness to work within a military environment and to 
conform with the military way of life. 

DUTIES 


a. To conduct formal language Instruction of military students 
prescribed military textB. (Most of the work Is ESP; most 
extents are Gurkhas or Arabs), 

b' To prepare teaching material and mark students’ scripts. 

0- To assist In the development of syllabi for ESP courses, 
Possibly In cooperation wllh Instructors from other services. 

d. When appointed course officer, to timetable and organise a 
course. 

a- To monitor and evaluate students' progress. 

*■ T° write reports on students during and after courses.. 

fl-toorgariiss Arid conduct visits to demonstrations and places 
Interest which are of military, linguistic or cultural benefit to 
students. , . 

; Jj-Jo Rtlend training courses as directed by the Commanding 
officer of tha Army School of Languages. 

salary . , 

be In accordance with the Scales forTeachera In Establish- 
252® ^ further Education, England & Wales l.e. 25649 - 


Ui|, r-n \-xiiwiiiij UIIWDI IK7VI9n; H n«iwiiw-r»v — - D — 

™Wdng Year Allowance of 17% of salary. The vacancy also 
roracte a Fringe Area Allowance of E2S8 per annum. 

superannuation 

'.11* appointment Is euperannuable under the Teachers' 
■ •Swneme, and will attract civil servant status. 

CIVIL 8ERVI0E IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER _ 




APPOINTMENTS 


SCOTLAND 


KINROSS 

LENDR1CK MUIR 
SCHOOL 

Rumbling Bridge, Kinross 

' Tel: 05774 238 

Co-aducatlona! secon- 
dary boarding school, for 
maladjusted children of 
above average Intelligence, 
haa a vacancy for a 

QUALIFIED TEACHER OF 
MATHEMATICS 

teaching up to Unlveral- 
ty entrance level. Salary 
according to Scottlah code. 

Bungalow available for 
married person or accom- 
modation In school ror 
single person. 

Apply to The Headmas- 
ter, giving brlof details, 
together with the namea or 
two referees and when 
available for Interview. 
107789) 170000 


GRAMPIAN REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

MORAY COLLEGE OP 
FURTHER EDUCATION. 
Elgin 

HEAD OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
Salary - Grade B - £13.759 

Must hold degree or re- 
levant professional qual- 
ification: have industrial, 
commerce or service ex- 
perience and have hold a 
post or responsibility In 
Further Education. 

ABERDEEN COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 

8ENIOR LECTURER III - 
COMMUNICATION 

Required In Department 
of English and Communica- 
tion. Responsible for Com- 
munication element In 
BHND in Secretarial Stu- 
dies, SHND ln Date Pro- 
ceasing and related 
courses. Should have n 
good degree Ih English, 
recognised professional 
teaching qualification end 
appropriate administrative 
experience. Salary scale 
£12.777 to £14.184. 

ABERDEEN TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

SENIOR LECTURER III - 
MECHANICAL SERVICES 
(Plumbing) 

SENIOR LECTURER II - 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
8BNIOR LECTURER II • 
CARING STUDIES 
SENIOR LECTURER I • 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING (2 posts) 

Applicants should be 
suitably qualified and ex- 
perienced with teaching 
experience in Further 
Eduaatian, Salary scale: - 
SL.III . £12,777 to 

£14.184; SL. 11 - £10, SSI 
to £12.777: SL. I - £8.688 
to £lO, BB I . 

Application forme and 
Turthar details on all above 
poets rrom Director of 
Education, Waadhlll 

House, Aberdeen, AB9 
2LU with whom epplicn- 
tlona (2 copies) should be 
lodged by Monday, 
September 3rd. (08839) 

170000 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are Invited from registered teachers for the undernoted 
posts. 

PRIMARY 


HEADTEACHER 
Reference B 


HEADTEACHER 
Reference D 

Reference D 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER 
Reference D 


StDBvId'sRC Primary 
School 

SECONDARY 

Blackburn Academy 

West Colder High 
School 


Reference D Blackburn Academy - 

Home Economics 

Referenoe D Broxburn Academy — 

Technical Education 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL TEACHER 


RMponalbillty 

Allowance 

£3168 

Subject to Review 


C7B20 

Bubjactto Review 


£2073 • 

Subject to Review 
£2666 

Subject to Review 


Reference B 


TEACHER 
Reference B Oueensfany High 

. School — 

Home Economlce 

Reference C The Royal High School 

- Home Economlce 
Reference D iPieston Lodge High 

School — Music 

SalerieB will be In accordance with the currant Scottish Teachers' 
Salaries Memorandum. 


Newbatlle High School 
- Computer Education 
(Re-advertisement) 


Housing may be available for the post In Waal Lothian Division. 
Further Information may be obtained from the Divisional Education 
Officer. Candidates should specify lor which poet l hey wish to apply. 


For poets marked Referenoe B: Divisional Education Officer, 




CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

Social Work 


GEISLAND LIST D SCHOOL 

BEITH ' 

Teaser of Physical Education 
and General Subjects 

Qailsland Is a Residential School on the outskirts of Betth fn 
Ayrshire. Care, education and vocational training are provided 
for 60 adolescent boys. 

. Applications fbr this post are Invited from suitably qualified 
persons who shquld be registered with the General Teaching 
Council. The person appointed will work as part of a multi- 
disciplinary taam. . ' • .. 


Applicants must have a live Church connection and a sense 
of commitment to tha Christian way of life. 

Salary scale £7788 to £11,583 Including List D allowance 
with placing according to experience. 

For further Information and application form, which 
must be completed and returned by 31st August, 1984. 
pleaae write quoting Reference 8/3801 7/TES to: . 

Frank Gibson; Director of Social Work. 138621 

' Church of Scoilaijd. 121 George SlreeL Edinburgh EH2 4YN 


SOCIAL WORK WITH COMMITMENT 


ft !■ 3 \ "S ) '■? f 



Thyside 

Regional Council: 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
PROMOTED POSTS 
(A) Let h not Primary 8chool By Brechin 
HEADTEACHER 

The school la situated In Glsnlathnot, 7 miles due east of Edzall 
<0ff B.666) with a roll of 10 pupils. The Responsibility Allowance 
is £1323. 

ID) Kirkton High School, Dundee 
PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF PUPILS WITH LEARNING 
DIFFICULTIES 
(Reap. Alloa, £2385) 

IP) Perth High School 
PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF PUPILS WITH 
LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 
(Rasp. Alice. £3414) 

TEACHER POSTS 

(A) MATHEMATICS 

Posts available In various Secondary schools In the Angus 
Division. 

I A) VISITING TEACHERS OF MUSIC 
One post at Nswtyle (On A .927) and one post at Arbroath. 

(D) SUPPLY TEACHERS (SECONDARY) 
Applications Invited from suitably qualified registered teachers In 
all secondary subjects for Inclusion In the supply pool for 
secondary schools in the Dundee Division with possibility of 
permanent appointments In Mathematics and Modern 
Languages. 

(PI MATHEMATICS 
*St Columba's (R.C.) High School, Perth 
(2 posts) 

(P) PHYSICS 
Perth Grammar School 
IP) GEOGRAPHY 
I With subsidiary subjects) 
MATHEMATICSfSCIENCE 
Crieff High School, Perthshire 
IP) FRENCH/GERMAN 
Alvth High School 
(Nr. Blairgowrie), Perthshire 

Application forms and full details are obtainable, according to 
post annotations, from: — 

I A) Divisional Education Officer, County Buildings, Forfar, DDB 
3LF; ID) Divisional Education Officer, Nathergato Centre (Floor 
6), 35 Yeaman Shore, Dundee, DD1 4BL; (P) Divisional 
Education Officer, S/8 South Mothvon Straot.Perth, PHI 5PF. 
•Applicants for these poets muat satisfy the Roman Catholic Church 
Authorities se to their religious belief end character. 

The closing date for receipt of applications Is 
Monday 3rd September IBS* 

(38611 


REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

KIRKCALDY COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER 'B' IN 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


Applications era invited from persons holding a Degree in 
Electronic Engineering, or equivalent, industrial experience In 
one or more of the following fields to essential: Analogue 
Electronics, Digital Electronics and Control. 


oneormoreofthsl 


Successful candidates will be required to teach on SCOTEC 
Diploma and Certificate coursea and new National Certificate 
Programmes. 

Salary Range: £7989 to £10,881 with placing according to 
qualifications and experience. 

In-Service Tee char Training may be arranged If necessary. 
Application forme, whloh should be returned by 31et 
Auguet, 1984, can be obtained from the Director of 
Education, Wemyssf laid, Kirkcaldy. 


MORAY HOUSE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION , 

• . * 

Lectureships 

Applications are invited for the undernoted’ 'new ; blood* 
vacancies tenable for a period of three years. Appointment to, 
either poet will be conditional upon the College securing the 
selected candidate's secondment. Applicants muat havo a 
minimum of ffve years' teaching experience and be currently' 
employed In a school in Scotland. 

LECTURESHIP IN EARLY EDUCATION: Evidence of all 
round ability In the work of tha earlier stages ol education is 
esaentlal. Preference will bo given to teachers who can offer a 
special expertise In children's languago development. * 

LECTURESHIP IN 8PECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
(Mon-Recorded Pupils) Primary; Possession of a relevant 
specialist qualification la desired together, with a record of 
substantial experience In teaching primary pupils with learning 
difficulties. 

Salary ricalo £8,688 by twelve Increments to £13,716 with 
placing thereon dependent upon present salary. 

Further particulars and form of application may ba obtained 
from The Principal, Moray House College of Education, 
Holyrood Road, Edinburgh EHB BAQ. The closing date for 
receipt of completed applications Is Friday 31 August 
1984. 

(38861 
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SK™CE NDCOMMUf,ITy 

contlnuad 

LONDON 

Innor London Education 
Authority 

aoiraw™* in 

youth workor-* aa follows: 

I- PLUTO PROJECT 

k 0p iP*tK COLLEGE 

Csmdon Rond. N7 
Salary Seals 3L 
Detached Outreach Worker 
raoulr*d for this project 

fo™5».5« OV J cloH hBl ° In* 

JSSrJIf on . fo , p youna unem- 
people, youth club 
“ na units dealing 
wtn the young unemployed. 
»-^P p,Icnl, ? n4 ar " invited 
workers with 
appropriate experience. 

CLUB EN OROVE VOtlTM 

Asso?IaUon 3,1 ° " " Chpl8t,Bd 
centre ROVB COMMUNITY 
Eden drove. N7 
Salary Seale a 

tffl® ®*tDbllihfld club requires 
wnS« ap n looking aealatant 
He/aha will have an 
SRR?- r * Un i ty ,. to davelop ex- 
latlng work with young 
unemployed an l 
. hB ndlcappad end to ex- 

EE5Si£! irrB . nl y° u *h work In a 

k!S!? y ml*ad setting. Mem- 

*hI 4 .f l, S <, i frD i" a • a I and 
and B U S«.* a|,en * evanlnpa 
S.K ? ■^••rnoona per weak. 
The worker will be oncour- 
2SS? _ tD WanHfy and Initiate 
new areas of work. 

3. HIGHBURY 

VOUTH CLUB 

s2irr? n s™ra R 2 a,U1, Land ° n NS 

Assistant Youth Worker rs- 
^ this larae thrJvino 

youth club. Wo renjlrc ! 
hifP an I lc worker who 

JU55h B *l 1 ®rkncB Of working 
with young people of a Tro - 
orr£^? e ^1 ,? r, Hln. The club 
■ full ronge of daytime 
n?nnJ VBn 1,11 provlelon. The 
•£nrf BP «JS!V« B f n, Pj 1 *elees social 
an^mShilYP' education with 
P.„. 0, 3i pllMlB on p aco and rac- 
J*™- : arena Tor davelop- 

mont Include work with the 
unemployed and participation 

^VWha^b* ' hi P """ 

SS B j»« 5L * f po,t £1.479 . 

«gsr;a!SMffir smss is: 


18?£ B ». B J , £, B 2 d rop ™* return- 
Pv.® a 1 August 1 884 from 
r *! n 8 i? n Youth Office, White 
h?tamo« , d B i’a!: 0,,d0n QPw” 

tl Bs^rnn ployer .°?0 7 7 fVTffWo 


Adult Education 


MIDLOTHIAN 


NEWHATTLE ABBEY 
COLLEGE 

No who tt 1 b Abbey Col- 

L““ B J;.“ residential college 
°5 Adult Education situ- 
ated 7 miles south of Edln- 
“**rDh. ** offers both long 
" hor * . residential 
i? 1 * *" preparing 
to orfer distance learning 
courees as well. 

t.r A fl!l! , fifRK: 1 „Vpj!a« 
PKrSSS OF OPEN 

(RE- ADVERTISEMENT) 

#„^?iPi ,CBt,onB arB Invited 
ror the new poet of Dirac- 

JP.T...£ , ..P p " n Learning at 

Nawbattla Abbey, Scol- 
‘ • Adult Collage. An 
PP“P Learning Unit Is 
being InatJtuted with fund- 
th « Scot Mali 
Department. In- 
itially on a three-year 
basis, with a review at the 
end of that time. The 

5iYt BC £S r of »5 > P* ,n Learning 

will have the task of In- 
Itlatlng the college's prog- 
£ a r?. n }" open learning 

2 S 1 ** i* 1 ' P ntf will have to 
with the prin- 
cipal and the short course 
?n? Bn , i, i Br ‘ “nd *° assist the 

M»»K!'JL B L? , 2f r ,n lhB Pcapa- 
j?aiSrtol. d,Bl “"« learnFng 

■,.ftfi?, 1 i CB,llB * h P“*(* have a 
irlcatlon: Experience of 

open or distance leernlno 
\vorlc would bfi no Rdvan* 

!■ ,* TnSni 

ana need not ra-app|y), 

TOnY F TUTOR IN BIB- 

r^Pi II,fc,,lo,,i >ra invited 
fe*- the post Of Starr Tutor 
The successful 
t 2 ”?« 5 Sh B Bh( ? L,,d b « able 
in l 5?. c iJ.^ BB f I ^ na L c oureea 
„ ancl . European 
. Experience or 
teacnlng trade union his- 
t?o« W ^. U,d „ b * “ n etlvon- 
tage. Applicants should 
5”* 5 flood honours de- 
aca, ° 

»..AE? llo . Bt J on forme and 
nh»« j S!! Information can be 

S™ oi £ BB froiti the Sooret- 
Pfjjf" ^owbattle Abbey Col- 
^g‘a D *i l 5 eIth A. Midlothian 
“ a *. 3LL. Cloning data 
[?™ ,h . B ypealpt of applica- 
tions is Tuesday. 28 th Au- 
gust I 884. ( OB 07 7 1 380000 


YOUTH WORKER (full-time) 

(2 posts) 

ttrSsSfi”" 01 *•* ™ li * »«ai 

&3 SSSWBBBSB 



Youth ;«nd Community Service 

Youth Centre 


-EmVl^ t8.64e ; ^ {S,7i4 plu B 

PImsb quote ref. Q 6182. • ' : ■ . ■*•. >, • 

rooelpt of appUcBUona: 

; ■ sssftP^'! T i^- ; ■■■:,' X^VVilthefn 

l-.ll.>- l- i p_s_ ■ • .a K ■ 4 1. ‘fcl ..* B s ■ i, 


Overseas 

Appointments 


AMBRICA 

UNUSUAL EXCHANGE 

t“:., C . 1 - OBB » , B rlr,, “ r y taachars. 
Excellent US echool & locn. 

f , B .^ B ' house, car. start 
§?**!. y a J?i_ possible 1 . Huddy. 
Ul-4Sfi 5811 day, 388-9273 

res. <oaaai) 460oao 


ATHENS 

K 2 “niX?. t,Cd TBaohBr ' Gradu- 
?,*.?A« Bl8h i ymBr “ experience m- 
. ,ou r ,n International 
-SD Sj.» ,n Athene as H.O.D. 
J* nd . Wife, Dental Nurse/P a. 
“>«*{ Join* Post abroad. P A 
b R l? fc ?■ Regent's Park 

70aa‘ rffajSs." NW| ' 01 - 722 
7088. f!14S3> 460000 


CANARY ISLANDS 
Sgl L T E A t H?cg ,SPAN ° 

Canary Islands 

Require. Teacher of Chami.- 

RooIIb. d 3. ,<,,< W A' level. 
rtopIlBI to A.B. Dixon 


EGYPT 

^T.fAITMASCHOOLS 

SKhir«^ y ^ n 9 l,Bh Bnd Music i 
1 9 ' raw 2i!aS ,d *° lBBoh 4 -I 

Square" ■ Mecklenburgh 

aq . u ■ London WC 1 N 2 ab. 
Interviews will he held end 

snd Th.. M? r,d,, y 2°th August 
Thuredsy 93rd August 
from 9. am to 3. pm. (18397) 

460000 


B lCHODL R li N o , •* b, VATB 
a si, ka * 1 ^ il" u C , lr ° urgently 
a rrimary teschers: air 
r^r 8 ?' f hort echool year. 

Fo "‘ Uhl « d -««waKSS: 

W?itn n Information 

THmnJS R - Tomlinson, 

geLSai'. "S"« S&, Bu ;r,g,*i 

gK=„.Tn „ mb . 5 v/ r ,,.- gS 

cdWWif <dFi 


FRANCE 

Appllcstiona are invited from 

i£ la ^ 

8 * y™« r Bc ^f ° ,l * " acb °" * for 

rnalriVnf w T l , fl Poet Is non- 
^? B J d ®n t j Mary mount is en 

So J2 °^ tB H ry U. _?_ ny . Bah °°1 fpr 


*SW B . nd «B» d 8 - 18 
children! nrQlm " nt ° r 800 
m-j 5 i 5 p, . ,CBt,on . B ehould be 

|X. , r r V n f‘Vii J ,. v «V3;“7; 
gSKsrvn.ar'"' wtss* 


GREECE 

Sf«en'S e e a r 0h , 8 n r :t.. ro 57 0 i“ K B » 

Hfeod. agi 


SAUDI ARABIA 

EPL/BSL INSTRUCTORS 

6 months • cEa.SBO 

rB< JH!r B ■** highly 
qualified BPL/E 8 L Instruc- 
tors to augment our ax- 
letjng language staff In 
aupport of a special six 
month project at our voca- 
tloiiBl training centre In 
Jubeil. The project com- 
mences 1st October and 
may lead to further em- 
ployment for some of the 
successful applicants. 

c .a nd J dates probably 

aged 30 plus, must have 3 
- 9 years EFL/EBL experi- 
ence end a recognised pro- 

I??5!.‘? n8 L . qualification. 

asset E “ Bt 8xparlBnco *n 

n.E. 1 ; 0- ". ? Bnd '“W CV toi 
OUdemelster Projects. 103 
Oxford Road. Reading. 
Berks. RGI 7UD. <08894) 

- 460000 


SINGAPORE 
JISI£5; natioi,j al house 

DIRECTOR OP STUDIES 

c£ I r5ia £« CHER8 “SQUIRED 
candidates must have a TEFL 
qualification (RSA prep 'A' 
®r B , RSA Diploma) and 
preferably 9 years teaching 
experience In TEFL, primary 

S»aahfJS on 1f. PV . 9ehoo,a or 
reaching business englleh. 

faai r r« tB S tBrt 8apt ' 8ntl ° et - 

1984 for 9 years. 

Appllcstiona and evs to 
Selection, Interna- 
tional House. 106 Plocadllly 

fOfln7a\ W1 « Tb1! 481 »»*: 
(08876) 460000 


T.E.f.L. IN JAPAN 
Qualified E.F.L. teachers re- 
qulred from 1985 In Jaoan 
Experience of t7e F L .nH 
dU i“««M®n *■ eaeont lai . Bnd 
further Information and 
application details to: Tamo 
Communications Lid., 19 

WC2H NB 7 Y£ 0rt SL. London 

45 23 < O aim* \ TaU 0 1 - 8 3 9 
(OB4a 1 ) 460000 


In ter natlontH School in the 

following* ahUTf*"* 1 *" foP ,ho 

A r a blc , ,dBCh 8r of French and 

JJ) a teacher of Arabic. 

thr'nSff .I a i ! 0283 39184 1 In 
the first Instance. ( 11454 ) 

460000 


E.F.L. TEACHERS 
REQUIRED 84-83 

For English school Bar- 
Bafp - Spanish. Rs- 
|W«Bt degree. E.P.L. qual- 
ifications all essential. 

_ *1V“ 9- v - ohoto. Tel. to: 
Brltleh School. Sant oarva- 

Barcelona, Spain. Inter- 
ytawy London 13th Sept. 


Posts 
. Overseas 

Morocco 

-- 

a. Senior Teacher 

b. Two Teachers of EFL 
The British Council, Rabat 

° Ul i M i,I e8 . Ch f rs wl i‘ tflflch 9 flnarat EFl - »t all levels to clesiBB of 

methodology and baitatel^-ShSS • 

S’lniZ'S’'. 0 ' " te ™’“™' bas = d P«<-CPE «ur«; »n» » 

The Senior teacher will have addition syllabus, examination end 
te.ch.r-.r.lnlnfl dutl.. and will h.ve 16 to S 

! CB2fSS! '■ Mlve Dl ' hsm n— * s I 

® Dirhems 44,100-64,600 pa (El «1 1.6 Oh) 

® £1.643-2,036 pa 

• The Senior teacher will receive 10% extra. 

• S?"?** 1 ^ 6dicfl ' inBuran «- airfares, baggage allowance, 

• (Dh 2^400 paf V8 ' Supar8nnuatlon Compensation Allowance 

• Contract: A two year contract with the British Council In 1 
- Morocco, renewable by mutual consent, starting 17 September 
J or as soon as possible thereafter, 
f Reference; 84 D 88-91T. 

• For father details and an application form, please writs, quoting i 
f l "* P 0Bt rBferfl nce number to: Overseas Eduoatlonal Appoint- • 

• m*nts Department, The Brltfsh Council, B0-B1 Tottenham Court • 

• Road, London W1P OUT. 

m 


• ooioo# rm_ 
omomomo IhP 
ooi##oo i TT. , 

SSSSSSS British 
SSSSSSS Council 



Vtmmtm Tni4 




Chief Instructor 

Maths & Science 


British Aerospace has a vacancy on its Saudi Arabia 
Support Contract for a Chief Instructor to take 
charge of the teaching of Mathematics and Science 
to students under training for the Royal Saudi 
Air Force. 

This Is an opportunity for a suitably qualified and experienced 

male teacher to earn a high tax-free salary as a Chief 
Instructor*. 

• • . working in S&gjcUjBkr^ijiai with 


Applicants, who should be UK citizens under the age of 50, should 
nave ^ first degree in an appropriate scientific discipline, with 
.Maths to a subsidiary standard. They should be registered as 
teachers with the Department of Education and Science or hold a 
E, membership, of a recognised professional institute Is 
desirable. ■ Essential requirements include at least 10 years' 
-dxper ence in education and/or training management, including a 
y\nimum of. three years at senior management levej. Experience 
•T a rcjilitety environment and preferably in aviation would be an 
added advantage. '. 

In Addition to the high tax-free salary, successful candidates 

r * rec . 8 ' Vfi ^ ree ? in 9* e accommodation, messing, medical, 
care and other benefits. Including travel-paid UK leave. 

/Yease apply in writing giving brief details of appropriate 
experience or telephone Preston 634317 . 

^E^T n ^?^h fa A ^ 'v 8a,,^,, Al ' abla Su PP° rt 064/TES A 

“Warfftn S&S rIt i 8 !lA a, ’ 68 P«c« Aircraft Group. ill 


SWfr/SH AEROSPACE ' ai po „ l „„ ll[ , L 

UnequaUecI m 
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London Borough of Havering 
Education Department 

SENIOR 

CAREERS OFFICER 

(Unemployment Specialist) 

Grade APTC Scale 6 
Salary £8,781 - £9,339 p.a. 

This post Is designed to provide leadership of a small team of 
unemployment specialists and Is a post specially funded by 
the Department of Employment under the Government's 
‘Strengthening Scheme" for the Careers service. Candidates 
should desirably possess the Diploma In Careers Guidance 
and have had experience as a Careers Officer In the Careers 
Service. Whilst to all intents and purposes the post is of s 
permanent nature it Is subject to review periodically and could 
be withdrawn If there is a substantial sustained impiovement 
In the level of unemployment amoung young people. 

CAREERS OFFICER 

Hornchurch Careers Office 
Grade APTC Scale 4/5 
Salary £6,891 - £8,523 p.a. 

Required to carry out the full range of Careers Officer duties, 
applicants should be trained ana qualified and/or have had 
experience aB a Careers Officer. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications and experience, with a commencing point on 
Seals 5 (minimum £7,818) for those possessing the Diploma 
In Cereere Guidance or Its equivalent. 

Further details and application farms available from the 
Director of Educational Services, Mercury House, Romford, 
Essex RM1 SDR (Ref. JG). Closing dBte Slat August 1984. 

(3832) 


^™^™ , ™EDUCA^oI7 , ^ 
m Manchester committee 

Senior Assistant 

Education 

Officer 

Salary scale based on 85% of Fulcrum + 4: 
E17,100-£18,198 (pay award pending) 

A vacancy will exist from 1 September 1984 for a Head of 
Schools Branoh. be Bed In the Education Department, Crown 
Square, ManCheBter, MBO 3BB following restructuring of the 
Department Bnd senior staff changes. Applications ere Invited 
fam men and women with substantial experience In the 
management of education authorities and their institutions. 

The City Council operates a Union Membership agreement 
under which s new employee is required to become e member of 
■ recognised Union. 

Application forms and further particulars are available 
from the Chief Education Officer, Education Personnel 
Onus, Crown Square, Manchester M3Q 3BB, quoting Ref: 
Ew.Tel: 061-228 2191 Ext. 731B. Closing date 7th September. . 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

CAREERS SERVICE 

CAREERS OFFICER 
(SPECIAL SERVICES) 
fS'Bry: Scnla 6 £8,346 - 
EH.S04 inclusive (pay award 
pandlng) 

Thu 1 h a now past to atreno- 
tnon professional aupport to 
an Assistant County Careers 
cor 0,1(1 oanerlc careers 
officers with a special needs 
caae loada In the Divisions. 
The duties will include all 
aspects of advisory work with 
severely disabled youno peo- 
ple In ■pedal and othar 
schools, and guidance to 
those In out-county establish- 
ments in the Western half or 
tne County, and support the 
Assistant County Careers 
Officer In some County 
liaison, training and rsiated 
functions. 

Applications are invited 
tram experienced Careers 
Officers preferably who have 
e sound experience or work- 
ing with these clients. This Is 
B County poet but It will be 
baaed at the Careers Office, 
Hatfield, or posalbly Initially 
at County Hall. 

Application forma end 
further details ere available 
from County Careers Office, 
County Hall, Hertford Tel : 
54242, Ext. 3387, end Should 
be returned by 31 August 
19884. (Q8B73) 480000 


WAKEFIELD 
CITY OP WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERS SERVICE • 
CASTLEFORD 
TEMPORARY CAREERS 
OPPICER 

Scale 4/3 £6,264 - £7,B96 
Temporary appointment t In- 
itially until 31et March. 
1883, to work in a small team 
of officers appointed under 
the Governmenta Scheme for 
■pedal measures to alleviate 
the effecta of youth unem- 
ployment. 

Applicants should prefer- 
ably hold a degree and a Di- 
ploma tn Careers Outdance 
(or equivalent). 

Request for applications 
forma (accompanied by a 
s.a.e.). should be addressed 
to the Chier Executive, (Per- 
sonnel Section), Town Hall, 
Wakefield, to be returned by 
Slat August 1984. (08897) 

480000 


NORTH WESTERN 

REGIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Applications era Invited 
for the appointment or 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

Applicants should have 
an honours degree (or on 
equivalent qualification) 
and be rnmlllor with statis- 
tical methods, data collec- 
tion and analysis. 

The salary Is £9.060 
plus 2 X 300 to £9.660 
ipsy settlement pending) In 
accordance with the range 
or salaries for Senior 
Officers Grade 1 of Local 
Authorities, 

Further particulars and 
application rorma. to be 
returned by 24th August 
1984, may he obtained 
from the Secretary to tho 
Council, the Town Hall. 
Wnlkden Road, Worst ay, 
Manchester M28 4QE. 


M28 4Qi 
4B00C 


Educational 

Psychologists 

SUNDERLAND 

BOROUOH OF SUNDERLAND 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST 
Applications are Invited ror 
the appointment of an Educa- 
tions! Psychologist to work in 
the Educational Psychology 
Service. Salary In accordance 
with the Soulbury Aaraoniant 

3 .T. Scale 4 Point 4 to the 
.T. Group 7 Paint 4. 
£10.143 - £14.232. 

Appllaanta should possess a 
1 st or 2 nd class Honours De- 
gree In Psychology and liavo a 
minimum or two years experi- 
ence as a qualified teacher 
end a post graduate qualifica- 
tion in education psychology, 
Applications are Invited from 
students who expect ta finish 
their post graduate training 
this yoar. 

Application farms and 
further details (s.a.e.) from 
the Director or Education, 
P.O. Box 101 , Town Hall and 
Civic Centra. Sunderland SR 2 
7DN to whom applications 
should be forwarded ta arrive 
not later than 20 th Septem- 
ber. 1984. 

Informal enquiries should 
be directed ta Mr j. A. Wal- 
lis. Principal Educational 
Psychologist. Tel: 63660. 

(11439) 360000 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION 

(Resources and Planning) (Ref. £4) 

£17,295-418,831 (75% Chief Officers Scale) 

Directly reapoiuiblo to (he Director of Education ter the management 
of the Resources and Planning Department, including all aspects of 
School building and supplies, project co-ordination, central admin- 
istrative services, staffing administration, education finance, school 
meals and caralaldng services. 

The Education Division hai an initial budget of £59 million for 1984/5 
and over 4,600 staff (f.t.e.) including touchers end manual staffs are 
employed. It operates 154 schools which provide education for 
approximately 48,000 school children. The Division is also rciponsibia 
for the Stockport College of Technology, one of the largest in the 
counity, catenns for over 10,000 students, and has a variety of provi- 
sion for adult .education. 

Thi* post, which b one of the three assistant directorships at second 
tier level in the Education Division, offers the opportunity to control 
and co-ordinate a larae staff with a variety of functions and to be 
1 a high level. Hie vacancy occurs 
t postholder to Chief Education 



Stadium Limited 

requires 

ASSISTANT TO THE CONTROLLER, 
SPORT & ENTERTAINMENT 

Tho Wembley ''Complex'’ comprises of the Stadium, Arana, Conference 
Centra and Squash, and the principal activities of the Company are based 


on the renting out of these buildings and their associated facilities for lhe 
presentation of Sport and Entertainment. 

The Controller, who la responsible for all event-related matters tn the 


The Controller, who Is responsible for ell event-related matters tn the 
Stadium and Arana, Is soaking an Assistant to help him with his varied 
responsibilities. This challenging and unusual position include a 
responsibility for the administrative section ol the Controller's office, the 
organisation and administration of the Social Secretarial function and the 
compilation and presentation of reporta, a tail sties and research material. 
The Assistant will el90 be required to undertake relief management duties, < 
and to represent the Controller at meetlnga, discussions end negotiations 
bb required. 

The Ideal applicant preferably aged 23-30, will possess a degree, or similar 
qualification, In Management, Sport or related subjects, and a strong desire 
to pursue a career In leisured ports menage ment. The applicant will be able 
to communicate effectively at all levels, and possess proven social and 
negotiating skills. 

A salary of c £8,000 p.a. Is offered, together with the usual benefits 
associated with a company of this size. s' \ 

Fbr further details of the above position, and ffW\ 

application form, plea bo telephone Mr O D Josephs 1 


application form, plea bo telephone > 
on 01 902 8B33, ExL320. 


i D Josephs 



Cheshire 


TEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHO LOG (ST 

£1Q,851-£1 4,253 

WARRINGTON 

A temporary full-tlma vacancy Is available for a fully qualified 
Educational Psychologist ta join the Warrington District team 
of the County Psychological Service. The appointment win 
date from 1st September 1984,- or aa soon aa possible 
thereafter, for a period of up to four months, pending Internal 
reorganisation. 

Informal enquiries to Malcolm GladhiiC Principal Educational 
Psychologist (Tel: Cheater 602370). 

Further particulers and application forms from the 
Director of Eduoatloni Cheshire County Council, County 
Hall. Chaster (Tel: 802326). 

Closing date 28th August 1984. 

All applicants wfll be considered on the baale of suitability 
for the post regardless of a ex, race, marital status, 
religion or disability. 


FINANCE 

OFFICER 

Grade PO(lv) 

Post Ref: AP/0161 


Wfirajflht of College finances and to contribute In 
f Onroj1al]on of financial policies and procedures. 


arw have experience at a senior level In an educational or 
Ihduatrlal environment 
8ataryj £12,738-£1 3,726. 

For application forma arid further details' contact: 

A. W. Hodgson, Staffing Officer. I Bradford 8 IIWot 
C ommunity College, QreaTHorlon Road, Bradford BD7 1 Y. 
Closing date: Blat^iguet 1084. ^ 


Wears an equal i 
opportunities employer l U 




HAMPSHIRE 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Appointment of 

CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

at 

SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
P0(A) £15,417 ?? £16*589 

Applications are Invited for the poat of Chief Administrative Officer 
and Clerk lo the Governors of this new Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion to be formed from the amalgamation of the College of Nautical 
Studies, Waraash, and thB Southampton College of Higher 
Education. 

Applicants should be qualified by experience, or hold a degree or 
have an appropriate professional qualification, or both, and ba 
able to demonstrate proven manaemant ability at a senior level. 

Further detain and application forms are available by sand- 
ing a foolscap 8AE to the County Education Department, FE 
Division (Ref: FE/STAFF/TY), The Castle, Winchester, 
Hampshire 8023 8UQ or telephone Winchester (0982) 5441 1 , 
Ext. 476. ... . 

Clqslng dfito for applications - 31at August, 1984. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BATHS AND RECREATION MANAGEMENT 

Training Development 
Officer 


Melton Mowbray from suitably qualified persons with rele- 
vant experience in the fiela of training, education and 
recreation. 

Preference may ba given to applicants who have com* 
Dieted the Institute of Baths and Recreation Management's 
Examinations. ' 

Salary will be within Lhe range £9,060-£9,6B0. 

Further particulars of lhe appointment and Its service con- 
ditions may be obtained from the 

Institute's Offices 
Qiffard House 
36/38 Sherrard Street 
Melton Mowbray 
Leicestershire 
LEI 3 1XJ 

Tel: 0884 65531. 

Closing dale: Monday, 3rd September, 1984. 
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Royal County of 
^BERKSHIRE 


Theatre in Education 

A Community Programme 
Project for unemployed Teachers 

eas y access of Reading, sterling in 
rnlt!^?mS, ar, i^ e havs he fo,,ow,n S vacancies on a 52 
EducaUon" ^ Pro ® rflmm8 P ra i flCl “lied “Theatre In 

Project Manager 

"Learning through Action 1 Tutors 
Stage Manager 

c^ldren^rough dr£ima SheBrefrthU3ia8mt0CQrnmUn,Ca,6w,th 

aetiS 11 morB by oal,,nB J0B L,NE Read,n ff (0734) 

Cloalnfl date: Tuesday, August 28th, 1984 

aw EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

DEPUTY 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Sfctary Scale: JNC Schedule 12 Group A (5-9) 
£9,651 - £10,770 ' ' 

The Grange, Hollowhead Lane, Wilpshlre, 
Blackburn 

The Grange is a Category ‘B! Assessment Centre housed 
! ( n _ a jp r & e converted Victorian house and accommodating 
15 disturbed and deviant girls (aged 10-17 years) who 
require assessment in a structured environment. Educa- 
tion Is provided on the premises. This establishment la a 
regional resource. 

The person appointed will be required to participate fully In 
the assessment process and in the administration and 
management of the unit accepting full responsibility for the 
running of the Unit In the absence of the Superintendent. 
Applicants should be qualified in teaching and/or In the 
residential care of children and have relevant experience In 
this type of work. 

2? W"™ 1 enquiries please contact the Superintendent, 
Mr. J. Glddlns. Telephone: Blackburn 4B237. 

Application forms and further details from Director of 
Social Services, Duchy House, 86 Lancaster Road, 
Preston. Telephone: Preston 264257. 

Closing date: 24th August, 1984 . 

Lancashire 

County Council 

An Equal Opportunity employer 








Social Services 

■ *■ ■?».■ • 

Activity Learning/ 
Language Specialist 

’ £10,261*£1 0,851 ino. (subject to review) 

We head sonWcrie who ia sympathetic to the Idea of ’ 
extending playopportuhlllea and developing language skills 
with children from a multi-racial background. 

The person appointed with work closely with other colleagues 
In order to plan and carry out complimentary play/ language 
activities with Individuals or groups of children. W® are looking 
- for, someone with assessment, observation and monitoring . 

akljis; . >, • * • • . 

We wish to appoint a riiaiuto, responsible person, with ! • 
Initiative, emhuaJaam and an adaptable approach for a post 
wWohoffere many opportunities to use special tel skills and to- 
• develop and participate In new ways of working. Thepereo'rt : 
requires tact, drive and energy. J 

A relevant professional qualification • and experience of 
working wltfi groups Inqdey care salting , fa considered • 
essential..'-''' ,_■■■• ■: ' 

Informal onqulrlea to Lfndy Brock or Barbara French on : 

01-741 1677, ext. 218 or 208, 

Application forme from Staff Sect Ion, London Borough of 
Hammtnmlth B Fpihem, Tel: 01:748 7820, 124-hour ’ . 
answering service quoting rel: SDN/PL, . 

AN mUALOPPORTONfTY &6PLQYEF •. 1 


Bcm^rrsnutk 


I3MM 


THF. TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


Miscellaneous 


CALDERDALE 

metropolitan 

BOROUGH COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

CALDERDALE SCHOOLS’ 
.MUSIC CENTRE 

Wellesley Park. Highroad 
Well, Halifax 

. Required rrom Sapiem- 
bor 1984 a WOODWIND 
teachar (Scale 1 i to Jain 
tlia peripatetic in- 
strumental stair of this 
Authority. 

Facilities and opportunl- 
tlaa orferod. apart from 
normal teachtna duties in 
schools, are:. 

Music Contra pramlsaa. 
Orchestral tutoring, school 
or Music isarhlng. Staff 
Ensemble playing. 

Such additional work Is 
offered either in lieu of 
normal hours or for extra 
payment. 

° r "ePUcatlon to 
of ‘""tcumental 
music as soon as possible 

J living full details of qual- 
flcatlans end experience, 
and names and addresses 
or two referees. (07702* 

660000 


Outdoor Education 


DEVON 

8 KERIM LODOE OUTDOOR 
ADVENTURE CENTRE 

and Learning 
Adventure - . Multi. 

o5 t,v J| t iirf PBC * ,a i. , . at CQuraBa and/ 
ye#/ #ld atudioa. Open all 

nl£.*i , . Ca “ from £oao DBr 

BEST; people, actlvl- 

rS t,u,p i ,,, S ,, i value 

with from 1:8 free places, 
Fhone MARTIN or ANDY 
An S a 2 7a S9 ^ a Or write S.L. 
Apple dare. Bide ford, N. De- 
von EX39 INO, ( 1 67 &8) 

6BOOOO 


DEVELOPMENT WORKER 
Appllcatlana are Invited for 
this past for a rural experi- 
enced end outdoor pursuits 
centre In South Bbbbx. Enthu- 
siasm and paatorel gifts Vital. 

Kr5r. t ll 1, ri aa « to Tha Warden. 
Mansfield House University 
Settlement. SlO Barklna 

ri t i B A , n Plsl,tow . El S 8HL® 

1 1 1437) 680000 


Graduateleacher 

of French 

Michelin is Europe’s largest and most successful tvre 
thlwoHd tl,rer ’ ^ OVef 100,000 emp,oyees throughout 

sttjdents in the well equipped language laborato^at^Sr ^ 
Stoke-on-Trent Headquarters. 

^-»^.poMbteh.^l^e|yd^nd wwwra .^, b 

S“!fe write with full career details to 
JJf- Sproston, SP.M Dept. 

Michelln Twe Public Limited ton pany, 

Campbell Road, Stoke-on-Trent ST44EY. 


f in 




M *f!«"V A OUTDOOR VEN- 
vviRf/^iI!S‘ ,u # lraa * Mt ructora. 
^ o/ _ r J" a f or Catena and 
,< i rm to Minerva 

iVo7ff.’,oS?7 B 5 -, T * ,: „ssgs 


WORK IN LEISURE 

I.-TiiiS.* for lon . fl or abort 
periods aa activity (out. 

J!. por tt' craaUvel In- 
structors, Group Leaders, 
or in a wide range of sup- 

tiomaattc and adml- 
nlatratlve rolea at realden- 
tlal activity centres 
throughout the U.K. and 
aon-reaidant!. 1 centre nr. 
London. 

r „®J‘ a 5i lllro “nd application 
paraonnel, paL 


Vm.-n.‘7-T cersonnai. PO L 
Young Adventure. 832 sta- 
atcaet, Ross-on-Wye 


tlon 

HRB 7 AH ’ Tei7 
84211. (67203J 


on -Wye 
<0989) 
680000 



Oxford University Press 


EDITORS: Science/Maths 
Education Division 

The Education Department of Oxford University 
Press is looking for two editors to join its team 
producing highly readable and attractive science 
and mathematics books for schools. The positions 
will Involve marking up manuscripts, seeing 
books through production, and liaising with 
authors, designers, and art editors. 

Candidates should have a degree in science or 
mathematics and a good command of English. At 
least two years working experience, ideally in 
teaching, would be a definite advantage. 

Salary according to age and experience. r 

Applications, with c.v. to John D. Williams, 


BETTER SERVICES FOR 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
PEOPLE IN WANDSWORTH 
SOCIAL SERVICES/N.H.S. 

Instuctor (2 posts) 

£6,684-£8595 (starting salary and 
progression dependent upon 
qualifications and experience). 

Aa a joint devsfopmanl between health and social savices l has 
bean decided to create two instructor posts who will be used In 
ihe District Health Authority Qardinar Hill Urdt 8.W.17. This Urtl 
provides day care for mentally handicapped adults whotiBvs 
special needs. The philosophy of the unit wM change wfih the 
-aadtlon'of the 2 Instructor posts to that of a Social Education 
Centre. There Is a full multi-dlsclpilriary back-up team but the 
instructors will primarily be providing with the co-onSnators of 
U» Unit a foundation of social education upon which medfcal 
and paramedical workers win work. Thqre will be strong Brits, 
supervision and support between the Inslruotora and the Serial . : 
Sevtees Department. This Is an exciting and Innovative 
development and preference will be given to qualified and or 
experienced workers. For Informal discussion and to arranges 
vlaft please phone Sally Farraday on 01-787 4628. The post 
may also be discussed with Davfd Molaughlln Principal Officer 
on 01-871 8917. 

Application forma from Dkactor of Social Service, Tom 
HaS, Wandsworth, S.W.182PU. Tat 01-871 6236. Phase 
quote rat. TE/704. Closes Slat August. 

Wandsworth 

an. equal opportunity employer 

All appticanta are considered on (he 
o/ their suitability for the Job Irrespective of 
disablement , race, sex, or marital stah ^ 4 ^ 
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English as a 
Foreign Language 


LONDON WC1 

nequlrad. 

tutar(a> f' 
taaoh at 


experienced 
or B.F.L. pasts to 
all lavela - F/T or 


P/ For Interview please write 
aneloslno Curriculum Vitae. 
r«nU-Bl CT.C.E. Tutorial Col- 
B Herbrand St., London 
w£t. Tel: 01-27d 6622. 

(apposite Ruaaall Square Sta- 
tion). £08886) 700000 


BOURNEMOUTH 

RSA COURSES AT ITTC 

B. L 2 Rr r« S ? tB ? ch Engllah 
an a roralgn language at 
Eij,® Teacher 

Centra ■ Bourne- 
mouth. The Centre runs 
regular 4 week Introduc- 
tory aouraea leading to tha 
Royal Society or Arte Pre- 
paratory Certificate fn 
Teaching Engllah aa a 
Foreign Language. 

.Far details, write to: 
ITTC, 674 Wlm borne 
Road. Bournemouth or 
(0202) 32033 7 . 

(00162) 700000 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY COUNCIL 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES DEPARTMENT • 

Deputy Head of 
Centre 

■ • . at foe ' ' : 

: ° UTD0 °R PURSUITS CENTRE 

*. .. ^APL^ PICKERINq, NORTH YORKSHIRE 

lintel!™ Mters fd r ttiBYOuth ot Humbehilda endhaa 0 lards !. 
«nd « .ralloontributlqn * paldVihl.u,., 

^appllc^nts are copaldarad on tiip basis of thsir suitability for 

j — L,- • ' ' 'DBG] • 


Recreation Assistant 

Scale 3/4 (£7,164 - £8,595 p A tnc) 

We are looldog for ambitious, enthusiastic and dedicated 
who wish to progress in the field of Recreation Management 
Preference will be given to applicants who have a geneiaJ 
ground in Physical Education, recognised coaching quallw* ^ 
and held Bronze Medallion RLSS. You will be basedst one£ w 
, Corodl’a Leisure Centred, and may be required to wm* roany 
■ the Borough’s Leisure facilities from tipie to tone and »nse<jwfl j 
will gab) a valuable indght into ail forms of sports and 
The post entails all the duties associated with a busy 
Centre, including coaching, admin., publio relations, > 
planning and development, through to some routine 

h BriHrt ds 


I jjimuimi ctuu ucvciopmcm, mrougD iu huiib — 

You would work a 35-hour, 5 day week on a rota bad*, fo f * 

• shift allowances arid weekend enhancement are paid. _ 

If you wish to see Ihe facilities, please contact John Philip, arm 
Leisure Centre Manager, on 01-729 4485. • 

Application forms are available from John Penney. Heaaw 
Del Services. Town Rail. Mara Street E8 1EA or triepBOM*L. 


•■rfuvwMVH unusi M V MTiiUflUIV uvuijuaiu a *a**^rf » “T ALU 

nd Services, Town Hall, Mare Street E8 1EA or tdtptoMW 
5331 (24 hour answering service} quoting rcferen 0 e GH«7«». 
Ctodng date: 3Iat August 1984 . r 

Tbe Coundi intends to decentralise its services, fowoott-*' 1 ^ 

hours of work or location of Ihk P» ^ 1 

•. subject, to change. *, ; 

■, ■ , People who wish to Job share may ■ 

f We P 03 ^' 6 ^ welcome 


POST 'A' LEVEL 
VACANCIES 
BRADFORD & 
ILKLEY 

Many courses are now full or filling fast. If you wish to 
prepare for the future contact us NOWI 
Bradford & ilkley Community College, Ihe largest college 
of its kind in the country, has a firm commitment to the 
needs of [hring in a multi-racial society and is also 
committed to meeting the needs of tomorrow's 
challenging business world. 

DIPLOMA OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Atwo year course focusing on the needs and problems of 
urban, industrial, mulli-radal society and combining 
inter-disciplinary academic studies with practical 
placements. NORMAL ENTRY:- Two 'A' levels. 

You can then opt for further study leading to either 
BA (HONS) Organisation Studies orB.Ed (HONS) Primary 
as described below. 

BA (HONS) ORGANISATION STUDIES 

The only course of its kind in Britain. It relates Sociology 
and Psychology with practical work experience within 
the structures of industrial and race relations, law, 
financial planning and social welfare organisations. 

B.Ed (HONS) PRIMARY- 

which gives qualified teacher status forthe 3-9 or 7-1 3 age 
group. Special attention is given to the teaching of reading, 
writing, mathematics and the special needs of tne 
multi-racial classroom. 

B.Ed (HONS) HOME ECONOMICS 

This course offers a secondary school age range 
specialism which enables you to meet the challenge of 
teaching Home Economics in contemporary society. 

B JL (HONS) HOME ANDCOMMUNITY 
STUDIES (4 years) 

This course offers the opportunity to integrate study of 
Home Economics with Social Sciences and apply tne 
understanding andskills to work in community settings. It 
equips people to enter a wide range of employment in the 
fields of community work, caring services, education and 
commerce. 

B A. (HONS) IN COMMUNITY STUDIES 
LEISURE & RECREATION SPECIALISM 

Some options are now closed except for Ihe Leisure & 
Recreation Studies Specialism through which there is the 
opportunity to develop individual skills and 
understanding of the increased importance of leisure and 
recreation in the life of Ihe community. 

UlPLOMAIN PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
-SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Atwoyear part-time course for Youth Workers and 
othere working with young people. As wel I as providing a 
lurvey of current Ideas in Social Education, Ihe structure 
of the course, the study methods and its continuous need 
of assessment encourages the development of areas of 
individual interest. 

BEC HIGHER NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

This two-year full-time vocational course prepares 
Students tor a managerial or administrative career in 
aimer the private or public qector. Emphasis is placed on 
•he development of personal and practical skills through 
student partidpatibn in work related learning adivitles. 
Specialist study Streams Includer- 

• Accounting, Computing and Administration. 

: • Markelina and Purchasing. 

.• Personnefand Industrial Relations. 

• rubllcSedor Administration. 

• Secretarial and Office^ Administration. 

• Secretarial Linguists. : 

Qualifications: - 

Normally one 'A* level plus three other 'O' levels. Mature 
students over 21 may be admitted with relevant work 
sxporience. Secretarial Linguists normally require an 'A' 
reypbn French, 

^Status: Mandatory award. 

£OR immeqiate attention contact . . . 

::TbeAdrr1iteioiispfflcer,: 

^Bradford & |||<|ey Community College, 

• b ^°‘ Great Horton Rpaa, 

;?™rcl. West Yorkshire, BD7 1 AY. 
l T»lf (0274) 7531 11. : - 1 

Taking up the challenge I /'"Y 
>7 tomorrow today) V 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

CEHW#fe'i¥gW¥ EFL 
UCEN *&SE Pl't p £& ma ,n 

DIPLOMA IN TE8P (Dip. 

TEBPj 

A combination or Dla- 
Sr nc .°. *-®" r nlnf] followed by 
Residential Block for 
teachera or graduates lesd- 
Ipa the qualifications 
llstod above. Distance no 
Problem. 

Write for datalla to: The 
Registrar, Rel. TES15, 
o I2 n H“ l L. International, 
““trgrU. Nottinghamshire 
?N22 OPR or To): (0777) 
706441. (09828) 700000 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
Wanted for early September: 
EFL/E8L teachera. Possibility 
of residential statue with 
■ome pastoral duties. Com- 
mitment and enthusiasm bb 
I mportant as qualifications 
and experience. 

Contact Dr. B. Johns, 
Abbey international College, 
Weivern Wells, Worcs. Tel: 
0686 66411. (077B3) 700000 


Computer Software Pub- 
lishers seek Ideas for work- 
able E.P.L. Programs. 

_ Please contact: In Service 

Systems, Box No. TES 00241. 
Priory House, St. John's 
Lana. EC 1 M 4BX. (08895) 

700000 


Fallowing a major ra-orga- 
ntantion programme, the Cen- 
tre for English Studies re- 
quires an experienced, qual- 
ified, senior TEFL teacher, 
salary £7 - 8,000 par annum 
according to experience. 

Please send c.v. to the 
Director of Studies, ref: 21/7, 


RBA . PREPARATORY 
COUR92. Pert time Sapt. - 
Dec. Information and ap- 
plication forma from Marble 
Arch Intensive English, 21 
■tar Btraat, London W2. Tali 
402 927S. (080 82) 760000 


Centre Tor Engllah Studies 
Bletchlngdon Park. 

0X6 SOW. (11496) 


luuiaB. 

Oxford 

700000 


hem B2 SYO. (6 


) 76C 


SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS Ltd. Loans from 
£90 - £300 granted seme 

day. No security required. 


For written quote apply 1 79 
Regent Street, London W1 . 
01-734 3919. (09871) 


800000 


Tuition 


HOME TUTORS required 

Uiroughout Great Britain. 
Personal tutors (T.E.fi.y. 

Cheadle House, Cheedle, 

Chea. Tel: 061-428 2289. 
(24 hours), ( OB 836) 770000 


TUTORIAL COLLEGE 

ADVICE. If parents or 
school leavers need Tree 
advice on Independent tuto- 
rial establishments aiming at 
securing batter O.C.E. 
grades please refer them to: 
Petornoator Consultancy, 1 1 
Tredeold Lane. Cambridge 
CBl 1HN. Tel: (02231 

64469. (090491 770000 


SAME DAY LOANS & POST- 
A LOANS. Unsecured £100 - 
£2.000. FULL MORTOAOES 
and rsmortganos for 

Teachers. Arrears cesee consi- 
dered. For written quota- 
tion: Richmond Investments 
Ltd. , 4 The Green, Rich- 

mond, Surrey. Tel: 01-940 
S835/2B2Q, Established 

1934. (52390) B00000 

WRITE and aoll Children's 
Stories. Mall tuition Sales 
assistance. Froo booklet 
Children Features, (TBS), 5/ 
9 Derkley Square, Salford. 
Manchester M3 6DD. 
(03732) 800000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 
weeks Kashmirs and 

Ladakh, Ottoman, Turkay 
and Dlaok Sea, Syria. Hen- 
naverland. 195 Straatham 
High Road, London SW1B. 
Tel: 01-769 6699. (91897} 

B80000 

DRISCOLL HOUSE BOO single 
roams, partial boord. £90 
P.W., all emnnltlae - Apply 
172 New Kant Road. Lon- 


don SE1. 
(91896) 


01-703 4 1 75. 

BS0000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


CARPETS and Carpet Tiles 
almost trade prlcea. Moat 
makes. Free delivery. Cor- 
dova Carpets, 87 Cross 
Green. Formby, Nr. Liver- 
pool. Tel; 07048 74839 A 


GO NAKED - THIS SUMMER 
Exciting 'gat away from It 
all* neturlat holidays at 
South or France. Spain, 
Yugoslavia. Canary Tales, 
U.8.A. end Caribbean. Illus- 
trated brochure on request 
from Eden Holidays, 4T 
Brunswick Centro, London 
WC1. Tel: 01-83 T 4828. 

(64907) 880000 


WINTER LET 
Salisbury, Wilts. Corn! 
able warm cottage. Fully 


Village 


English as a 
Second Language 

BAST 8USSEX 

PEST ALOZZ1 
INTERN ATONAL 
CHILDREN'S VILLAGE 
Require ee aooi, as possible 
an enthusiastic graduate EN- 
GLISH teachar with an ESL 
qualification and experience 
of teaching 10-16 year olds 
from overseas. The teacher 
will also be required to take 
charge of the library end 
assist with aodal and leisure 
activities. The commencing 
■alary (a £9,200 p.a. ana 
accommodation la provided. 6 
weeks annuel leave. Overseas 
exparlance an advantage. 

Further details end applica- 
tion form (s.e.e.) obtainable 
Tram The Warden, Pastalazd 
Village, Sedlescombe, nr. Bet- 
ti a. East Sussex TN33 ORR. 
(07793) 710000 


Appointments 

Wanted 


GERMAN NATIVE SPEAKER 
end QUALIFIED TEACHER, 
graduate in English, History A 
Politics, 2 years' teaching ex- 
perience In German grammar 
■chool seek* employment 
teaching German or In pub- 
lishing- 

Ellen neumalburg. 6 For. 
sythle House, Fondrell Road, 
Crock lay, London 8E4 . 
(O8BB0) 720000 


Personal 

Announcements 


AVON ADVANCES arranges 
■mall confidential postnl 
loans for cheque cord hal- 
ders. Phone: Salisbury 

(0722) 24942 ANYTIME. 

(07480) 800000 


HOLIDAYS AND PERSONAL 
LOANS, from £100 arranged 
without security or delay. 
Cnmpell A Roblaon Ltd. 107 

J armyn Street, London 8W1 
BW. Write, phone or cnl) 
for written term*. Tali 01- 
839 9956. (18196) 800000 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES. 
£100 to £20,000. Written 
terms on request. REGION- 
AL TRUST LTD. 31 Dover 
Street, _ Piccadilly, Loudon 
W1A 4RT. Phone 01-491 
2934. (18187) 800000 


IMMEDIATE MORTGAGEE 

up to 316 x Income; lop-up* 
to 100%; re-mortgegee: 
homeowners loans (money In 
7 days). Hometown 01-446 
5491. (161383 800000 


IMPRESSIONS OP PARIS as 

Seen Through the Byes of its 
Painters. In photography 
and paintings this film dle- 
tila the essence of this capti- 
vating city. 25 minute film 
available on free loan to 
bona fide aaoletlea end orga- 
nisations. Write or Tele- 
phone Time Off Ltd , 2a 
Chaster Close, London SWI . 
01-235 8070. (17097) 

800000 


MAKS MOH1Y BY WRITING. 
Once you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always 
make money by writing. The 
L.8.J. can show you how. 
Our standard of personal 
(machine by correspondence 
la unsurpassed. Free advice 
and book rrom:- The London 
School of Journalism <TE3>, 
19 Hertford St., London 
W1Y 8BB. Tell 01-499 
8250. Accredited by the 
C.A.C-C. (06922) 800000 


Education Courses 

UNGUARAMA TEFL 
COURSES 

An introductory Course in 
Tanhins Engllah aa a Foreign 
Language (ona week). 

Llnguarama la an Interna- 
tional organisation with 36 
centres In. the United King- 
dom and abroad, employing 
gome 900 teachera, most, or 
whom join through our 
T.B.P.L. Couraaa. 

Centres: London, Blrming- - 
ham, Manchester and Canter-, 
bury (University of Kant). 
Dates: Summer: weekly July 9 
to September 2. 

Further information: Pleaaa 
send A4-afza 8.A.E. to 
T.B.F.L. Dent.. . Llnguarama 
Limited, New Oxford House, 
l« Waterloo 


MAXIMUM 


MORTGAGEE, 

Remortgage*. 


PLEASE NOTE 
COPY DEADLINE 
FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE ISSUE OF 31st 
AUGUST 84 IS 4 PM 
24th AUGUST 84. 


equipped. For details ring 
Teffont 295. (68837:880000 


'1 165. (93544) 


860000 


PROPERTIES TO LET, FOR 
SALE, WANTED 


SYDENHAM 

London: 
Sydenham SE26 
Female over 23 non 
smoker required for 
own room in large 
sunny Victorian flat. 
CH, garden. £25 p.w. 
Long or short term. 

Ring 

01-778 2384 eve 
01-253 3000 X 222 day. 




BRECON BEACONS 
NATIONAL PARK 

Uandailo a Mllaa M4 10Mllea 

A Unique and extenalva property at 
present used as an Activity Centre- 

Main Farm house, 2 Cottages, 2 
taiga converted Barns, providing 
Dormitory accommodallon, kitch- 
ens and dining room. Equipment 
rooms and offices. 3 paddocks, 
Qnhlng rights. *. 

ABOUT 8 ACRES 
OFFERS IN EXCESS OF 
£147,600 

Apply: KN1QHT FRANK & 
R UTLEY, Hereford Office. Tel: 
0432 273087. (Rel. 02880). 

13848) 


■Top Upa'. _ 

Secured Loan* for teachera. 
Either phone 01-346 4953 

or write: Martin Haeaank 

Ltd.. Franpoat, London 

NW4 1 YB. (66050) 800000 


MORTGAGES 100% plu*. 
Purchasing costa to MAX, 
105%, available to Teaching 
profeaalon. 

For fraa quotation phone 
01-642 549T or 01-661 

9968, or write to APBX 
MORTGAGE CONSUL- 

TANTS, 23 Stanatead Man- 
or, Chaara Road. Sutton, 
, Surrey SM] bay, l04 |gg^ O0 


NEED A C.V. 7 Profeaslonal- 
looklng and aenalbly priced. 
Dptetlai AVKO(TB), 10 Be- 
tyamaadi Exeter EX 4 BLN. 
(08027) 800000 


Leicestershire 


FOR SALE 

FREEHOLD 

POLEBROOK HOUSE DESFORD 





Former Residential School in an attractive rural selling, suitable for n 
Private School (consent granted). 

Imposing Victorian building with associated modern residential accom- 
modation, sports hall, football pilches, etc. 

Total floor area: 70,000 sq ft 
Total rite area: 60 acres approx. 

For detail* contact DavM Berry on Leicester B7I3I3. Ext. 534. 

Written enquiries to G- D. Brigham, FRICS, Comity Hall, Glenfleld, 
Leicester LE3 &RE. 

(3828) 


Director of Property 




Metropolitan borough of calderdale 

Estates and Valuation Division 

FOR SALE 


2 


STILE SCHOOL 
SWc Road, Todmorden, West Yorkshire 
Former special tchool ot 3 ,356 &q. fl. floor space and 1.37 am die. Com rally 
located on die Lari^aihircSYorkahlrc border clou lo open Pennine coun- . 
Iryside. Suitable for a continuing educational or related use e.g. outdoor 
pursuits centre, day nunery. 

Final written offers arc Invited in the region of £37,000 lobe received by 28lh 
September, 1984. in the special envelope provided. 

Further details from: Estates & Valuation Officer. Finance Dept., PO Box , 
SL, Princess Buildings: Princess Street, Halifax HX1 1TP. Tel No: tfolitax 
(STD 0422)57257. En jniite to MoP. 1 Mod, Ext. No. ■3574./. - ,tM6l)' 

















